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on  learning  in  children.  The  project  report  was  divided  into  four 
major  sections:  review  of  literature  on  current  theories  of  mental 
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year;  presentation  or  selected  portions  of  group  data;  and  summary 
and  conclusions.  Representative  major  findings  of  the  study  were  that 
almost  half  of  the  48  children  scored  higher  on  the  Stanford  Binet 
Intelligence  Test  than  was  thought  possible,  that  learning 
disabilities  frequently  consisted  of  multiple,  not  single, 
intellectual  dysfunctions,  and  that  some  children  did  not  show  a 
pre-established  hierarchical  order  of  skills,  (CB) 
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Primary  purposes  of  the  present  investigation  centered  on 
intensive  clinical  studies  of  cognitive  and  affective  processes  and 
teacher  practices  that  appeared  to  have  a substantial  bearing  on 
low  academic  performances  and  competency  levels  of  children  attend- 
ing public  school  educable  special  classes,  and  examination  of  / 

£ probabilities  for  change  of  those  determinants  of  learning  in  chil- 

dren. 

Over  a two-year  period,  cognitive  performances  and  emotional  ^ 

behavior  of  42  children,  7-00  to  11-OS  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  study,  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  seven  clinical  , 

tests  and  direct  classroom  observation®  and  a diagnostic  interven-  ^ 

tlon  program  was  pursued.  During  the  diagnostic  phase,  the  first 
year,  a battery  of  tests  was  administered  to  children  including  the 
experimental  version  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho  linguistic  Abil- 
ities, Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude,  Frostig  Developmental 
Test  of  Visual  Perception,  Stanford-Binet,  Bender  Visual  Motor 


*) 
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( Gestalt  Test,  Murphy -Durr® 11  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  and 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty*  Also,  weekly  classroom 
observations  and  numerous  tape  recordings  were  made*  On  the  basis 
of  these  diagnostic  evaluations  of  children,  their  teachers,  and 
educational  practices,  remediation  strategies  for  individual  chil- 
dren were  conceived  for  implementation  the  second  year  with  the  in- 
tent of  increasing  oral  and  written  language  and  conceptual  abili- 
ties and  auditory,  visual,  vlsuo-motor,  and  mnemonic  functions 
which  appeared  to  be  contributing  to  learning  dysfunctions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Stanford-Blnet,  which  was  not  given  in  the 
second  evaluation  session,  all  clinical  tests  were  readministered 
£ prior  to  the  beginning  and  at  the  termination  of  the  remediation 

program.  Clinical  evaluations  the  second  year  also  Included  de- 
scriptions of  classroom  behavior  and  instructional  processes* 

Although  the  majority  of  children  changed  in  substantially 
positive  directions  over  the  two  years,  data  revealed  that  behavior 
among  and  within  children  was  extremely  variable  and  that  patterns 
of  performance,  competency  levels,  and  achievement  gains  were  pri- 
marily contingent  on  constellations  of  factors  including  the  nature 
and  severity  of  specific  learning  disabilities,  predominant  cogni- 
tive strengths,  emotional  behavior,  extensiveness  of  total  intel- 
lectual impairment,  and  teacher  attitudes  and  technological  compe- 

vi 
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tencies.  in  many  respects,  findlnp  ran  directly  counter  to 
notion®  of  global  retardation,  Inability  to  accomplish  higher- 
order  academics  task®,  unique  characteristics  of  learning  dysfunc- 
tion, and  static  rates  of  knowledge  acquisition  in  children  termed 
"educable  mentally  retarded.” 

Findings  of  the  study  seem  to  hold  some  Important  Implica- 
tions for  future  research  and  educational  practice*  In  particular, 
they  emphasise  the  need  for  comprehensive  descriptions  of  cognitive 
and  affective  behavior  of  children  toward  understanding  complex 
learning  disorders j Identification  and  exploration  of  ways  in  which 
varying  parameters  of  teacher  behavior  and  attitudes  bear  on  cogni- 
tive and  effective  learning  processes  in  children)  investigation  of 
competency  levels  of  performance  in  retarding  or  enhancing  cognitive 
development)  investigation  of  the  extent  and  ways  that  fundamental 
abilities  of  children  characterized  by  varying  learning  disorders 
are  transferred  to  higher-order  learnings  in  conceptual  and  oral 
and  written  language  development)  and  more  Intensive  investigations 
of  probabilities  for  change  In  disordered  cognitive  development  of 
children  in  response  to  more  pervasive  Intervention  experiences* 
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introduction 

Fluently  mmUM  with  DtNMK  o t children  in  public 

.chool  special  classes  it  a failure  to  mMm  « level  af  #XI*0" 
tansy  on  academic  tasks.  Until  recently,  yrimvy  «oous  ol  re- 
search  has  been  directed  by  interest  in  determinations  of  high, 
versus  low  performance.  While  conclusions  are  revealing  that 


mental  retardation  exiata  along  a widely  diversified  continuum, 


they  shed  little  direct  insight  on  cognitive  and  affaetiva  proc- 


ssea  of  children  termed  Wally  retarded*  and  on  character, 
stlca  of  special  olaac  settings,  all  of  which  have  a aubatantial 
nfluenca  upon  symbolic  and  conceptual  development.  In  particular 


aparae  attention  hat  bean  given  to  Intensive  studies  of  ways  in 
«hioh  specific  learning  dleabilitlea  as  differentiated  t.  m global 
incapacities,  behavioral  disturbances,  and  instructional  practices 
affect  accomplishments  of  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  tasks 


which  arc  crucial  to  academic  achievement.  Of  major  importance 
are  clinical  evaluations  of  cognitive  and  affective  processes  and 
instructional  practices  Which  have  bearing  upon  low  performance 
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% of  children  a trending  special  classes,  and  Investigations  of  prob- 

abilities for  change  of  those  determinants  contributing  to  low 
performance. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

In  accordance  with  a central  focus  of  intensive  clinical 
studies  of  children * teachers  * and  educational  strategies  of 
selected  public  school * educable  specie*  classes * the  present  study 
had  the  following  purposes* 

(a)  to  differentiate  and  describe  specific  learning  disabil- 
ities of  children  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and 
following  implementation  of  recommended  remediation  strategies; 

^ <b)  to  observe  and  describe  behavioral  disturbances  of  chil- 

dren during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and  during  the  course 
of  the  remediation  program; 

(o)  to  observe  and  describe  instructional  practices  of 
teachers  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and  during  the 
course  of  the  remediation  program; 

(d)  to  examine  relationships  among!  low  performance  on  lan- 
guage* reading*  and  conceptual  tasks;  extensiveness  of  total  im- 
pairment; severities  and  types  of  specific  learning  disabilities; 
chronological  age;  observed  behavioral  disturbances;  and  observed 
instructional  practices  of  respective  teachers  of  children  the 

c 
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first  diagnostic  year* 

(a)  to  examine  relationships  among \ changes  In  performance 
on  language i reading,  and  conceptual  tasks,  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, related  intellectual  functions,  observed  behavioral  dis- 
turbances, observed  instructional  practices  of  teachers j extensive- 
ness of  total  impairment \ and  chronological  age  of  children  the 
second  intervention  year# 


Assumptions  of  the  Study 

Major  purposes  of  the  study  were  based  on  certain  assumptions# 


Ihese  were: 

(a)  Specific  learning  disabilities  of  children  would  accompany 
varying  degrees  of  mental  retardation# 

(b)  During  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study,  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  of  children  would  be  identifiable  on  the  basis  of 
low  performance  across  numerous  measures  of  language,  reading,  and 
conceptual  abilities  of  children# 

(c)  During  the  diagnostic  year  of  the  study,  each  of  the 
teachers  consistently  would  reveal  instructional  practices  that 
were  minimally  focused  on  educational  needs  of  individual  children 


in  their  classes* 

(d)  During  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study,  the  majority 


of  children  would  reveal  behavioral  disturbances  on  the  basis  of 


o 
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class  observations# 


(«)  During  the  courts  of  the  remediation  programs  guidance 
and  supervision  of  teachers  would  change  their  Instructional  prac- 
tices to  be  more  in  accord  with  educational  needs  of  individual 
children* 

(f ) Kerned  lability  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary  with 
the  extent  to  which  teacher  practice®  were  observed  to  correspond 
with  educational  needs  of  children* 

(g)  Behavioral  disturbances  of  children  which  appeared  to  be 
associated  with  frustrations  in  learning  would  be  diminished  as  a 
function  of  appropriately  structured  teaching  practices. 

(h)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  specific  learning 
disabilities  of  children  in  relation  to  extensiveness  of  total  im- 
plrment. 

(1)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  associated  intel- 
lectual functions  of  children  in  relation  to  extensiveness  of  total 
impairments 

(j)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  general  levels  of 
language  | reading  t and  conceptual  abilities  of  children  in  relation 
to  extensiveness  of  total  impaisment* 

(k)  Fawned  lability  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary  with 
chronological  ages  of  children*  i«e*>  younger  children  would  make 
greater  gains  than  older  children  would  reveal* 

(l)  Rsmsdlablllty  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary  with 
different  types  of  disabilities* 


Justification  for  the  Study 

Much  research  and  educational  practice  surrounding  mental  re* 
tarda t Ion  has  been  entrenched  in  philosophies  of  meager  expectation* 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  several  observations*  In  terms  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  public  school  systems,  the  writer  has  noted  that 
frequently  children  are  initially  placed  in  special  classes  with 
little  regard  for  their  particular  emotional,  social,  or  academic 
needs*  Moreover,  once  placed,  children  are  rarely  afforded  instruc- 
tion which  is  diagnostically  oriented  toward  their  educational 
strengths  and  weaknesses*  Many  teachers  appear  unable  or  to  not 
know  how  to  cope  with  multiple  problems  presented  by  children  who 
have  been  assembled  together  primarily  on  a basis  of  one  criterion | 
l*e#,  the  existence  of  a community  class  for  the  "mentally  retarded. 
Subjects  such  as  reading  and  mathematics  are  taught  "from  trad!* 
tional  points  of  view."  Yet  often,  they  become,  in  essence,  monoto- 
nous drill  that  is  massively  applied  to  all  children,  is  directly 
focused  on  prior  sources  of  failure,  and  Ignores  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren to  develop  personal  autonomies  in  being  able  to  act  and  think 
for  themselves*  Such  practices  may  become  a mockery  in  the  pise  of 
special  education  which  purports  to  offer  something  unique  and  bene- 
ficial to  children*  Furthermore , they  may  have  minimal  correspond- 
ence with  knowledge  of  child  development,  learning  in  children,  and 
clinical  approaches  for  teaching  children  who  have  learning  and 


emotional  problem#. 

Delimiting  philosophies  and  practices  concerning  "retarded" 
children  have  not  been  confined  to  community  agencies  providing 
psychological  and  educational  services.  Researchers,  too,  appear 
to  have  maintained  conceptions  of  mental  retardation  which  have 
severely  limited  the  range  of  their  Investigations  and  understand* 
Ings  of  cognitive  and  affective  development  and  learning  processes 
of  children  thus  classified,  and  of  effective  educational  practices. 
For  example,  research  on  learning  disabilities  usually  has  been 
limited  to  consideration  of  groups  of  children  required  to  demon* 
strate  certain  levels  of  competency  on  tests  of  general  intelli- 
gence, Yet,  observations  consistently  reveal  commonalities  of 
learning  problems  between  children  given  various  other  diagnoses 
(e.g.,  "a phasic,"  "dyslexic,"  "emotionally  disturbed,"  "brain* 
injured,"  and  "learning  disabled")  and  children  teamed  "mentally 
retarded,"  Perceptual,  mnemonic,  language,  conceptual,  and  other 
behavioral  disturbances  describe  symptoms  of  children  of  diverse 
etiologies  and  pathologies . Researchers  restricting  their  studies 
to  certain  highly  defined  clinical  groups,  to  an  exclusion  of 
"retarded"  children,  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  mental  retarda- 
tion does  not  universally  or  Identically  Impair  all  Intellectual 
functions*  Furthermore,  recent  definitions  of  retardation  now 
maintain  that  such  conditions  are  not  necessarily  "permanent,"  but 
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reflect  measurement  of  "current  functioning*"  Too,  In  view  of 
performance  variance  reported  In  the  literature.  It  seems  justifi- 
able to  assume  that  children  considered  to  he  "retarded"  display  a 
wide  range  of  learning  and  behavior  patterns  which  are  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  children  who  are  judged  to  be  "of  normal  intelli- 
gence . " 

Many  studies  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  have  over- 
simplified explanations  of  complex  learning  problems  and  have  taken 
telescopic  views  of  existing  special  education  and  proposed  inter- 
vention programs.  Failures  of  children  on  various  academic  tasks 
are  reported,  yet  examination  of  underlying  learning  processes  and 
severities  of  impairment  within  a totality  of  intellectual  and  psy- 
chological functioning  is  seldom  pursued.  For  instance,  we  know 
little  about  how  similar  disabilities  at  varying  chronological  and 
mental  ages  differ  in  their  degrees  of  impact  or  how  different  dis- 
abilities bear,  in  various  ways,  upon  total  intellectual  and  psycho- 
logical functioning  of  children,  Also,  studies  postulating  differ- 
ences between  "retarded"  and  "non-ref aided"  groups  of  children  on 
perceptual,  mnemonic,  language,  and  conceptual  tasks  have  been 
remiss  in  neglecting  to  consider  other  behavioral  components  of 
performance*  There  are  numerous  reasons  for  failure  other  than 
intellectual  incapacity.  Still,  differentiations  have  been  justi- 
fied exclusively  on  a basis  of  "general  eubaverage  intellectual 
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functioning. " In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the®®  point®  of  view, 
prominent  in  th®  literature  on  mental  retardation,  have  narrowed 
our  Insight®  to  stereotyped  explanation#  of  behavior®  and  attrlb- 
uted  to  $ome  children  deficit®  which  may  be  nonexistent  or  no  more 
specifically  applicable  than  to  other  learning  disabled  children. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  studies  concerned  with  ascertaining 
differences  among  children,  one  further  consideration  is  important. 
It  is  this*  Although  it  is  well  recognised  that  teachers  and 
clinicians  differ  widely  in  their  Instructional  and  therapeutic 
approaches  with  children,  few  studies  in  the  field  of  mental  re* 
tardation  have  made  recognition  of  this  crucial  aspect  of  program 
development  and  implementation*  Special  types  of  materials  and 
modified  program  objectives  do  not  necessarily  assure  that  newly 
conceived  procedures  have  substantially  altered  teaching  practices 
from  former  or  contrast  programs*  This  statement  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  biases  have  been  introduced,  intentionally  or  even 
unwittingly,  into  experimental  designs*  However,  it  does  postulate 
that  where  children  are  experiencing  learning  and  emotional  diffi- 
culties, differences  in  teaching  style  may  have  contributed  impor* 
tant  sources  of  variation  to  performance®  of  children  across  dif- 
ferent studies*  Probably  in  teacher-directed  programs,  researchers 
never  can  eliminate  completely  the  possibility  that  children  might 
change  as  a primary  result  of  teacher-child  interaction*  Yet,  these 


sources  of  variation*  along  with  detailed  explanations  of  presented 
tasks*  are  rarely  discussed  In  Interpretations  of  date. 

Complexities  of  human  behavior*  variations  of  learning  and 
emotional  problems*  and  numerous  other  sources  of  influence  include 
ing  teacher-child  interactions*  all  add  to  a researcher's  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  understand  performances  of  children  who  are  not 
functioning  in  accordance  with  general  expectations  for  their  peers* 
Certainly*  in  one  study  it  is  impossible  to  be  aware  of  or  to  take 
into  account  a total  range  of  potential  effects*  At  the  same  time* 
it  does  seem  that  in  order  to  evaluate  and  begin  to  fathom  the  com- 
plexities of  human  behaviors*  efforts  of  study  should  be  devoted 
not  only  to  reporting  results  but  also  to  exploring*  in  fairly  ex- 
tensive ways*  various  sources  of  Impact  which  potentially  have  con- 
tributed to  results*  Such  procedures  may  compel  the  researcher  to 
look  beyond  his  Immediate  frame  of  reference  and  specific  problem 
of  investigation* 


Possible  Value  of  the  Study 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  present  study  to  attempt  to  examine 
individual  differences  among  children  and  various  sources  of  per- 
formance variance  and  to  reveal  regularities  in  responses  and  be- 
haviors of  children*  After  all*  such  endeavors  have  been  a concern* 
also*  of  other  educational  and  psychological  studies*  On  the  other 
hand*  this  project*  which  will  take  a broad  view  of  intellectual 
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an d psychological  functioning  of  children  in  selected  special  class 
settings,  la  conceived  to  differ  from  many  former  studies  of  im- 
paired children  in  tha  following  ways* 

(a)  The  study  views  children  termed  "mentally  retarded"  to  be 
more  similar  to  than  different  from  children  considered  to  be  "of 
normal  intelligence . " 

(b)  Tha  study  views  mental  retardation  as  a condition  which 
may  be  associated  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

(c)  Performances  of  children  will  be  evaluated  on  a basis  of 
periodic  assessments  across  numerous  measures  of  intellectual  func- 
tions over  a two-year  period.  This  procedure  is  expected  to  allow 
for  multiple  diagnoses  of  abilities  and  disabilities  of  children* 

(d)  Assessments  of  performances  of  children  will  include 
evaluations  of  both  cognitive  and  behavioral  aspects  of  functioning* 

(e)  Performances  of  children  will  be  examined  in  light  of 
instructional  practices  of  their  respective  teachers. 

(f)  Remediation  stratifies  will  be  based  on  a theoretical 
framework  of  child  development  and  on  the  more  specific  educational 
and  psychological  needs  of  children* 

(g)  The  study  will  present,  in  detail,  conceptions  underlying 
and  examples  of  remediation  strategies* 

(h)  The  study  will  attempt  to  spell  out  the  nature  of  changes 
in  teaching  practices  during  the  remediation  program,  Which  may  be 
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related  to  change*  In  performances  of  children* 

(i)  Die  study  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  remedlability  of 
learning  difficulties  of  children  in  relation  to  a totality  of  in- 
tellectual functioning  and  class  behavior. 

In  light  of  these  assumptions  and  changes  in  procedures  , the 
study  is  considered  to  have  possible  value  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  The  investigation  may  provide  insight  into  the  extent  of 
variability,  consistency,  and  multi  dimensionality  of  performance 
among  children  of  similar  chronological  and  mental  ages  who  have 
been  considered  "mentally  retarded." 

(b)  Die  study  may  give  further  understanding  to  intellectual 
functions  of  children,  considered  to  be  "retarded,"  and  to  prob- 
abilities for  the  remedlability  of  their  learning  difficulties. 

(g)  The  study  may  reveal  ways  in  which  factors  other  than 
intellectual  incapacities  contribute  to  low  performances  of  chil- 
dren termed  "mentally  retarded." 

(d ) Die  study  may  provide  insight  into  the  ways  that  and 
extent  to  which  teachers  are  able  to  change  their  instructional 
practices  to  be  In  accord  with  the  educational  and  psychological 
needs  of  their  children*  If  the  study  reveals  that  teachers  are 
unable  to  alter  their  instructional  approaches,  it  may  shed  light 
on  some  of  the  reasons,  including  certain  aspects  of  educational 
systems,  Which  appear  to  be  responsible  for  these  eventualities. 
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f (e)  The  study  may  provide  additional  bases  for  new  concept 

tlons  and  plana  of  implementation  of  more  effective  remediation 
strategic  with  respect  to  learning-disabled  children. 

Definition®  of  Kim® 

1,  Mentally  retarded  children.  The  present  study  considers 
children  who  are  termed  "mentally  retarded"  to  fee  a part  of  and, 
in  many  respects,  to  fee  Indistinguishafele  from  a large  number  of 
learning  disabled  children*  In  light  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
most  administrative  agencies  and  current  theorists  take  another 
view  of  mental  retardation  and  the  fact  that  placements  of  children 
in  special  classes  are  chiefly  reliant  upon  such  a view,  this  cri* 
( terlon  will  be  presented  below.  In  relation  to  the  present  study, 

this  description  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  current 
functioning  of  childrer  .ft  the  sample  may  deviate,  to  a consider** 
able  extent,  from  this  widely  accepted  basis  for  special  class 
placement.  Moreover,  the  present  study  assumes  that  specific 
learning  disabilities  and  behavioral  disturbances  may  contribute 
to  "general"  inabilities  of  children  to  succeed  m academic  tasks. 

The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Retardation  Planning 
Project  (196$)  has  described  children  in  public  school,  educable 
special  classes  as  follows. 

* » * C They 3 fuj^ 

Son  a psychometric  level  (as  measured  by  standardised  and 

allnlo«3,  .$»£  lt  Ag.gt.flMd  by 
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to  succeed  In  school-related  tasks;  on  am  academic  achieve- 
m«nt  level  (as  measured  by  ¥taiSr  15 iTand Inf oSl  tSMj 
s'ignl^loantiy  Selow  average at \ 

mature  tlonor  sohool  ftd- 

TujSt[  and,  Earning 

ffiltations 

gomlilty  or''  sen^^  UsualiV  such  children 

vdn  'JSoelve  a SooxST  o3T  fJSJT  "M  'to  79  on  t;he  Intelligence 

testa  approved  by  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Mental 
Health  and  administered  by  an  examiner  approved  by  said 
departments.  In  exceptional  cases  other  children  whose 
educational  needs,  In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  will  be  best  served  by  this  classification, 
may  be  so  classified  (p«  73). 

2 . Learning  disabled  children.  This  study  conceives  of 
learning  disabled  children  as  beinjf  characterised  by  a wide  range 


of  dysfunctions  of  one  or  more  basic  Intellectual  processes  which 


are  manifested  in  disorders  of  listening,  thinking,  talking,  read- 


ing, writing,  spelling,  or  arithmetic  (National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Children,  1968).  In  contrast  to  most  currently 
held  conceptions  of  learning  disabled  children,  this  study  takes 
a broad  view  of  the  term  to  include  children  who  have  been  vari- 
ously labeled  with  such  specific  terns  as  "aphasia,"  "dyslexia,0 
"minimally  brain- injured,"  "perceptually  handicapped,"  and  "men- 
tally retarded."  Such  a conception,  Which  recognises  the  fact 
that  children  will  vary  considerably  in  the  degrees  and  types  of 
their  lmpaiments,  is  based  chiefly  upon  accurate  de^rlptlena  of 


psychological  disturbances  rather  than  upon  etiological  classifi- 


r*>hm 

co 


oatlons . 
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3.  Specif lo  learning  disabilities.  In  this  study,  specific 
learning  disabilities  were  qualified  in  on*  or  both  of  th*  follow** 
ing  aspects  of  Intellectual  dyefunctioning i (a)  impairment  of 
single  functions,  and  (b)  impairment  of  an  integration  or  associa- 
tion of  processes . Such  disabilities  were  designated  where  one  or 
more  single  functions  or  combinations  of  functions  were  consistently 
revealed  to  be  below  relative  positions  of  a majority  of  other 
Intellectual  functions  and  the  expectancy  age  level  of  individual 
children  (l*e*,  mental  age  as  measured  by  the  Stanford-Binet)  on 
the  basis  of  learning  profiles  compiled  from  performances  across 
numerous  clinical  tests* 

4*  Behavioral  disturbances*  Children  were  described  as  hav** 
ing  behavioral  disturbances  where,  on  a basis  of  frequent  observe** 

i 

tlons,  their  classroom  behaviors  consistently  revealed  the  following 
characteristics  which  appeared  to  interfere  with  learning  processes 
and/or  relationships  with  peers  and  authority  figures* 

<«)  assaiiM  (* .g. , 

child  may  appear  to  be  unusually  disturbed  by  auditory  or  visual 

stimuli,  unable  to  remain  oriented  to  any  one  task  for  a period  of 

more  than  10  minutes)} 

(b)  excessive  hyperactivity  <e#g*,  child  may  be  liable  to 
constant  room  wandering  and  excessive  movement,  which  does  not 
appear  to  originate  from  an  obvious  motoric  impairment , constant 
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touching  of  objects  and  other  children,  aonstant  verbalisations ) j 
(c)  excessive  anxieties  and  low  levels  of  tolerance  (e.g., 
child  may  manifest  symptoms  such  as  frequent  crying*  resistance  to 
learning  tasks,  inabilities  to  accept  judgment  of  peers  and  author- 
ity figures,  frequent  overreaotions  to  many  situations,  and  with- 
drawal from  participation  in  activities). 

Designations  of  disturbances  were  based  on  descriptions  of 
behaviors  rather  than  on  etiological  classifications.  These  dis- 
turbances were  conceived  to  arise  from  multiple  origins  of  which 
some  were  expected  to  be  more  easily  and  directly  diminished  than 
others . 

r 5.  Intellectual  functions.  Intellectual  functions  are  con- 

ceived as  complex  adaptive  activities  directed  toward,  accomplish- 
ments of  psychological  tasks  (Luria,  1966).  It  is  postulated  that 
such  functions  will  vary  with  ontogenlc  stages  of  development , in- 
ternal neurological  and  psychological  states,  and  environmental 
influences  Including  specific  task  requirements.  Performances  on 
different  clinical  tests  were  assumed  to  represent  different  pre- 
dominant Intellectual  functions.  Whenever  adaptive  activities  or 
functions,  which  are  known  to  vary  among  Individuals  (Luria,  1906), 
reveal  performances  that  do  not  appear  «*©  be  commensurate  with 
certain  expectancy  levels,  these  functions  are  considered  t©  be 
| impaired.  Subsequently,  whether  these  functions  are  designated  as 
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learning  disabilities  depends  ^ to  a large  degree,  upon  the  extent 
of  their  interference*  with  learning  activities. 

In  the  present  study,  Intellectual  function® , which  may  hi 
described  in  various  ways  according  to  different  combination®  of 
activity,  will  include i 

(a)  Conceptual  function®#  Broadly  conceived,  conceptual  func- 
tion® refer  to  a wide  range  of  organisational  strategies  which  in- 
dividual® bring  to  bear  on  different  problem-solving  situations* 

As  mental  developient  proceed*  in  a direction  of  more  efficient 
information  processing,  conceptualisation,  Which  underlie*  all  in- 
tellectual functions,  1®  characterised  by  increasing  abilities  ©f 
children  to  comprehend,  analyse  and  synthesise,  categorise,  draw 
relationship®  and  associations,  generalise,  and  evaluate  in  accord- 
ance with  specified  task  objectives*  The  present  study  will  be 
concerned  with  selected  aspects  of  each  of  these  abilities  in  par- 
ticular relation  to  language  and  reading  functions*  Conceptual 
functions  will  constitute  one  major  focus  of  the  remediation  pro- 
gram* 

(b)  Symbolic  functions  * Symbolic  functions  refer  to  an 
individual1*  strategies  for  representing  objects,  events,  and  ex- 
periences Which  are  removed  from  his  immediate  situation*  Like 
conceptualisation,  symbolic  functions  take  different  forms  (e.g*, 
action,  Imagery,  and  language)  and  Include  many  other  intellectual 
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function#  and  processes.  While  this  study  concurs  with  the  widely 
held  view  that  symbolic  function#  are  largely  supported  by  con- 
ceptual  function#,  thl$  position  doe#  not  preclude  a possibility 
that  disturbance#  may  occur  in  specif!©  aspect#  of  either  of  these 
two  central  functions. 

The  present  study  will  concentrate  on  certain  combinations  of 
Intellectual  processes  which  are  conceived  to  be  vital  to  language 
and  reading.  Symbolic  functions  will  constitute  a second  major 
focus  of  the  remediation  program. 

(c)  visual  functions.  Visual  functions  refer  to  processes 
of  sensation,  discrimination,  and  comprehension  of  visual  stimuli. 
These  functions,  Which  include  such  activities  as  examinations  of 
visual  stimuli,  differentiations  of  essential  features,  determina- 
tions of  relationships  among  essential  features,  and  integrations 
of  essential  features  into  patterns  (Lurla,  1866),  require  several 
abilities*  Among  these  are  figure -ground  discriminations,  deter- 
minations of  positions  in  space,  and  form  and  site  constancies. 

Although  visual  function#  are  assumed  to  involve  processes 
of  comprehension  and  association,  they  are  distinguished  in  this 
study  from  more  complex  visual  receptive  language  functions  which 
are  conceived  to  include  Interpretation#  and  recall  of  visual 
stimuli.  In  particular,  visual  functions  are  viewed  as  foundation 
processes  for  visual  receptive  language  functions* 
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(d)  Vlsuo-fflotor  functions  ♦ Viauo-motor  function#  refer  to 
Integrations  of  visual  and  motor  function® . Such  Integration®  re- 
quire a "transduction"  of  visual  Information  to  the  motor  system. 
Impairments  , therefore,  reflect  disturbances  In  an  association  of 
systems,  In  contrast  to  specific  disabilities  in  single  visual  or 
motor  functions  (Johnson  & Myklebust,  1967). 

Visuo-motor  functions  Involve  orientations  In  space  which 
require  such  determinations  as  "sense  of  direction"  (e.g.,  up  and 
down,  and  right  and  left).  Lurla  (1966)  points  out  that  spatial 
orientation  requires  not  only  simultaneous  visual  perception 
(i.e.,  visual  functions)  with  the  participation  of  differential 
eye  movements,  but  also  vestibular  synthesis  and  analysis  and 
kinetic  stimuli  from  the  dominant  upper  limb  (p.  36$).  Hence, 
these  functions  represent  more  complex  processes  and  appear  later 
In  the  schema  of  child  development  than  visual  functions. 

(e)  Auditory  function®.  Auditory  functions  refer  to  acuity, 
localisation,  discrimination,  recall,  and  comprehension  of  audi- 
tory stimuli.  Like  visual  functions,  auditory  functions  require 
identification  and  differentiation  of  essential  (phonemic)  and 
inhibition  of  unessential  signs  of  language  systems  (Lurla,  1966). 

Auditory  functions  are  distinguished  In  the  present  study 
from  auditory  receptive  language  functions  which  are  considered 
to  be  more  complex  processes  and  to  require  Interpretation  and 
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j comprehension  of  spoken  language. 

(f ) Mnemonic  functions * Mnemonic  functions  refer  to  storage , 
organization,  and  recall  of  Information  over  greater  to  lesser 
periods  of  time.  Since  Impairments  in  mnemonic  processes , Simula 
taneously,  constitute  impairments  in  associated  sensory  and  infor- 
mation processes  (Luria,  1966),  the  specific  character  of  such 
disturbances  varies  considerably. 

Insofar  as  they  appear  to  have  specific  bearing  on  symbolic 
and  conceptual  functions  on  the  basis  of  diagnostic  evaluations, 
visual,  visuo-motor,  auditory,  mnemonic  functions  will  comprise  a 
third  major  focus  of  the  remediation  program* 

( Plan  of  the  Remaining  Chapters 

This  project  is  concerned  with  a study  of  intellectual  proc- 
esses and  behavior  of  learning  disabled  children  over  a tw©*ye*r 
period.  It  is  considered  to  be  largely  differentiated  turn  a 
majority  of  Investigations  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  in 
terns  of  its  underlying  assumptions  about  children  who  have  been 
classified  as  "mentally  retarded"  and  in  terns  of  its  methodologi- 
cal, case  study  approach  toward  understanding  learning  disturbances. 

The  remaining  five  chapters  will  elaborate,  in  detail,  the 
writer1 « conceptions  ©f  intellectual  functioning  and  behavior  of 
learning  disabled  children,  and  will  relate  these  theoretical 
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positions  to  specific  diagnostic  and  remediation  strategies , re- 
sults, and  apparent  implications  of  the  study#  The  chapters  thus 
will  contain t (a)  a review  of  the  literature  on  prevailing  con- 
ceptions of  mental  retardation  and  cognitive  functioning,  and  evi- 
dence on  learning  disabilities  and  performance  and  behavior  vari- 
ance of  children  who  have  been  classified  as  "retarded 11  f (b) 
presentation  of  rationale#  for  and  discussion  of  methods  and  pro- 
cedure® employed  and  modified  over  the  two-year  period \ (c)  pre- 
sentation of  clinical  data  based  on  evaluations  of  children  and 
teachers  the  first  year  and  remediation  attempts  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  Including  selected  case  studies  of  children  and  their 
teachers | (d)  presentation  of  selected  portions  of  group  data*  and 
(a)  summary  and  conclusions  which  will  deal  principally  with  an 
evaluation  of  insights  contributed  by  the  study* 


CHAPTER  XI 


( 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  present  chapter  to  review  and  discuss 
literature  pertinent  to  learning  difficulties  of  children  who  have 
been  classified  as  "mentally  retarded."  The  chapter  will  Include 
four  major  sections  t (a)  Conceptions  of  Mental  Retardation*  (b) 
conceptions  of  Cognitive  Functioning*  (c)  Mental  Retardation  and 
Learning  Disabilities*  and  (d)  Mental  Retardation  and  Performance 
and  Behavior  Variance.  Hopefully,  these  considerations  will  re- 
flect salient  issues  that  are  related  to  other  conceptions  of 
^ mental  retardation  and  findings  of  prior  investigations  and  thus 

will  serve  to  clarify  rationales  for  theoretical  assumptions  and 
methodological  procedures  of  the  present  study. 

Conceptions  of  Mental  Retardation 

Over  the  past  SO  years,  conceptions  of  mental  retardation 
have  varied  considerably.  Changing  points  of  view,  which  appear 
to  be  similar  to  controversies  over  other  ^clinical  groups"  that 
have  been  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  humanity  on  a basis  of 
"deviancy,"  have  reflected  differences  of  opinion  on  many  issues, 
specifically  i differing  positions  have  centered  on  such  questions 
( as i (a)  criteria  defining  mental  retardation,  and  the  relative 
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importance  of  cognitive , effective,  social,  and  etiological  factor® 
aa  determinant#  of  disabilities $ (b)  bases  of  clinical  evaluation# 
of  mental  retardation j (c)  the  relativity  of  mental  retardation  in 
different  setting#  and  over  extended  period#  of  time*  and  <d)  prog* 
nose#  and  probabilities  for  change  of  various  learning  difficult!## 
of  "retarded”  children*  Several  fairly  recent  and  extensive  source# 
on  mental  retardation  (Clarke  & Clarke,  1918$  Robinson  $ Robinson, 
1965$  Sarason  # Doris,  1969$  Saraaon  6 Gladwin,  1958$  Stevens  6 
Heber,  1964)  have  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  open- 
mindedness  toward  such  issues  and  reflect  the  tentativeness  of  our 
present  understanding  of  mental  functioning  of  children  who  have 
been  classified  as  "retarded*”  Yet,  other  points  of  view  repre- 
sented by  numerous  conceptions  and  studies  have  not  been  wholly 
consistent  with  this  position. 

Discussion  in  the  present  section  will  focus  on  each  of  the 
four,  aforementioned  issues  in  an  attempt  to  reveal  recent  con- 
ceptions of  mental  retardation  and  their  underlying  implications 
for  directions  in  research  and  psychological  and  educational  prac- 
tices with  certain  children* 


o 


Criteria  as  a Basis  for  Defining  Mental  ^tardatlM 

Criteria  defining  mental  retardation  have  been  variously 
based  on  cognitive,  affective,  social,  and  etiological  factors* 
Complex  issues  have  been  associated  with  dependence  on  each  of 
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these  allegedly  central  determinants  of  mental  retardation.  Prob- 
lem® are  not  surprising.  They  stem  from  such  sources  a*:  (a) 

attempts  to  apply  "pure"  criteria  to  wide  and  continuous  dimensions 
of  disabilities  of  children  (Garfuhkel,  1964)}  (b)  controversies 
over  such  issues  as  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  individual  dif- 
ferences (Hunt,  1961)  Jenkins  $ Paterson,  1961),  qualifications  of 
social  incompetence  (Sarason,  1939),  the  uniqueness  of  behavioral 
disturbances  accompanying  mental  retardation  (Pollack,  195S),  and 
the  nature  of  interactions  between  organic  and  environmental  fac- 
tors affecting  behavior  of  children  (Heber,  1961)  Knobloch  6 Paaa- 
manick,  I960)  Sarason  6 Gladwin,  1999))  and  (e)  Interpretations 
and  implications  of  theoretical  criteria  for  administrative  and 
educational  practices  with  children. 

The  criterion  of  "subaverage  general  intellectual  functioning”. 
While  some  theorists  have  placed  emphasis  on  restricted  criteria, 
others  have  been  more  inclusive  in  their  conceptions  of  conditions 
constituting  mental  retardation.  In  either  case,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  widely  held  views  of  mental  retardation  have  been  based  pri- 
marily on,  or  at  least  have  included,  specification  of  w8ubaverage 
general  intellectual  functioning*  (Benton,  1964)  Heber,  1961), 
which  is  qualified  by  psychometric  examinations  on  standardised 
intelligence  tests  (Massachusetts  Mental  retardation  Planning 
Project,  1966).  Underlying  acceptance  of  this  criterion  as  a slg- 
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n If leant  Indicator  of  mental  retardation  la  an  a a sumption  of  the 
"pervasiveness"  of  disabilities  across  all  Intellectual  function® 
(Benton,  1964),  a®  distinguished  from  more  specif lo  learning  dif- 
ficulties (National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  Children, 

1968 ) . 

The  validity  of  using  general  Intellectual  dysf unctl ^nlng  as 
an  Independent  criterion,  although  commonly  accepted,  has  been 
called  Into  question  by  several  writers.  For  example,  JastaK 
(1949)  has  argued  that  IQ  is  not  representative  of  general  abili- 
ties of  individuals  and  has  suggested,  Instead,  that  highest  scores 
among  assessments  of  an  array  of  abilities  approximate  more 
closely  Intellectual  potentials.  Other  writers  have  abstained 
from  criticisms  of  the  validity  of  IQ  and  Intelligence  test  scores 
per  ae,  but  have  raised  questions  about  the  justifiability  of 
placing  children  Into  certain  etiological  categories,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  little  diagnostic  value  (Bratoner,  1967),  and  which 
are  based  on  a single  criterion}  l.e«,  an  IQ  score  (Oarfunkel, 

1964$  Sara son  6 Doris,  1969). 

The  latter  criticism  appears  to  be  especially  pertinent  in 
light  of  yet  common  misinterpretations  of  intelligence  test  scores. 
In  particular,  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  measurements  of 
Intelligence  are  subject  to  many  variations  and  do  fluctuate  over 
the  course  of  an  Individual’s  lifetime  (Guilford,  1967$  Hunt, 
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1961)  Pinneau,  1961),  On  the  other  hanc,  recognition  of  this  fact 
of tan  Is  not  evident  in  relation  to  conceptions  of  children  who 
have  been  classified  as  "retarded . 11  The  recent  definition  of 
mental  retardation  (Heber,  1961) , adopted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion on  Mental  Deficiency  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health , takes  a view  which  runs  counter  to  an  assumption  of  "In- 
curability" (Doll)  1941)  1947).  It  states  thati 

Within  the  framework  of  the  present  definition  mental 
retardation  is  a tern  descriptive  of  the  current  status 
of  the  individual  with  respect  to  intellectual  function- 
ing  and  adaptive  behavior.  Consequently,  an  individual 
may  meet  the  criteria  of  mental  retardation  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another,  A person  may  change  status  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  social  standards  or  conditions  or 
as  a result  of  changes  in  efficiency  of  intellectual 
functioning,  with  level  of  efficiency  always  being  de- 
termined in  relation  to  the  behavioral  standards  and 
nonrw  for  the  individual*®  chronological  age  group  (p.  4), 

In  spit®  of  this  position  and  contentions  of  writers  who  support 
an  environmental! stio  point  of  view  (Blatt  6 Qarfunkel,  1965) 

Hunt,  1961)  MoCandless , 1964),  conceptions  of  genetically  deter- 
mined, fixed  intelligence  and  a belief  in  predetermined  develop- 
ment still  persist.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  evidence  of  recent 
articles  of  writers  (Jensen,  1969)  McClearn,  1962)  Sigler,  1969) 
who  maintain  that  the  extent  to  which  intelligence  can  be  incre- 
mented is  of  practically  negligible  ©r  minimal  consequence*  Too, 
these  concopcions  are  seen  as  underlying  a statement  by  Clausen 
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(1967),  who  advocates  exclusive  reliance  on  a psychometric  cri- 
terion of  mental  retardation.  He  haw  written:  "If  a psychometric 

definition  of  mental  deficiency  should  be  adopted,  this  would  per- 
haps require  some  modification  of  the  present  assumptions  about  the 
IQ  concept"  (p.  742). 

In  spite  of  Clausen’s  conclusion  that  a psychometric  defini- 
tion constitutes  the  most  efficient  and  precise  approach,  his 
argument  reveals  certain  weaknesses.  In  response  to  Sarason  and 
Gladwin’s  argument  (1958)  that  such  cpproaohes  serve  to  confuse 
characteristics  of  children  rather  than  to  facilitate  understand- 
ing, Clausen  contends  that  the  psychometric  definition  should  not 
be  rejected  on  a basis  of  the  "rigidity  of  the  examiners*"  It 
is  doubtful  that  conservative  views  are  restricted  to  biases  of 
cllnloians.  Prevailing  conceptions  have  had  and  continue  to  have 
a substantial  bearing  on  developments  in  research  and  on  educa- 
tional practices  with  children)  e»g«,  spool*!  class  placements 
(Sarason  & Doris,  1969).  Furthermore,  specific  to  Clausen’s 
rationale  for  .tie  conception,  selection  of  a particular  approach 
for  definition  or  classification  on  the  ground  that  it  "affords 
the  most  logical  structuring  of  data"  does  not  appear  to  be  a ten- 
able position*  As  some  writers  have  pointed  out  (Sarason  6 Doris, 
1969)  Zigler,  1966a),  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  which 
has  confronted  workers  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  has  baen 
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the  lack  of  a comprehensive  theory  of  ’’intellectual  structure  and 
development”  which  might  serve  to  forge  the  gap  between  theory 
and  practices  of  psychological  assessment. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  criterion  of 
’’subaverage  general  intellectual  functioning,”  the  writer  takes 
the  following  view.  It  is  this*  There  is  a considerable  dif- 
ference between  a primarily  psychometric”  approach  and  a more 
thoroughgoing  approach  to  ’’cognitive  and  behavioral”  evaluations, 
which  may  Include  test®  of  general  intelligence  but  places  greater 
emphasis  on  other  source®  of  diagnostic  information.  For  children 
who  are  experiencing  moderate  to  severe  learning  difficulties , 
clinical  examinations  are  most  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writer  would  agree  with  those  source®  who  contend  that  exclusive 
reliance  on  psychometric  evaluation®  afford,  at  best,  incomplete 
base®  for  accurate  diagnosis.  If  our  rationales  for  assessment 
are  to  extend  deeper  than  superficial  relegations  of  children  to 
certain  categorical  groups  for  administrative  purposes,  other 
sources  of  Information  must  be  tfi.pP*<h 

The  criterion  of  ’’impairment  in  adaptive  behavior.  ” Mental 
retardation  has  been  defined  frequently  in  accordance  with  a sec* 
ond  criterion)  l.e.,  ’’impairment  in  adaptive  behavior”  (Haber, 
1961).  This  criterion  assumes  particular  importance  in  light  of 
the  view  expressed  by  Maher  (1963)* 
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What  constitutes  mentally  retarded  behavior  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  society  which  happens  to  be  making 
the  judgment.  An  individual  who  does  not  create  a prob- 
lem for  other®  In  his  social  environment  and  who  manages 
to  become  self-supporting  Is  not  defined  as  mentally  re- 
tarded no  matter  what  his  test  IQ  may  be.  Mental  re- 
tardatlon  is  primarily  a socially  defined  phenomenon , 
and  it  is  In  large  part  meaningless  to  speak  of  mental 
retardation  without  this  criterion  in  mind  (p.  2.1 58). 

Maher1 s statement  suggests  that  designations  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, after  all,  are  qualified  largely  by  judgments  and  evalua- 
tions of  "impairment  in  adaptive  behavior."  It  also  implies,  how- 
ever, that  such  judgments  and  evaluation®  are  far  from  clear-cut 
determinations . 

The  designation  of  mental  retardation  on  the  basis  of  a 
criterion  of  "Impairment  In  adaptive  behavior"  involves  problems 
of  definition  and  psychological  assessment.  Although  several 
writers  (Garfunkel,  1964$  Heber,  1961$  Robinson  & Robinson,  1965; 
Sarason  6 Doris,  1969$  Sarason  6 Gladwin,  19S8)  have  agreed  to  the 
importance  of  multiple  criteria  for  evaluation  Which  would  include 
assessments  of  behavior  and,  hence,  this  criterion,  these  and 
other  authors  (Clarke  6 Clarke,  1958$  Cook,  1966$  Heber,  1962$ 
Mgler,  1966a)  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  objective  measures 
of  adaptive  behavior  arc  not  yet  available.  Furthermore,  inter- 
preted in  specific  terns  in  the  current  definition  of  mental  re- 
tardation (Heber,  1961)  as  impairment  in  maturation,  learning, 
j and/or  social  adjustment,  the  criterion  1®  open  to  considerable 
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( debate.  On®  point  of  difficulty  arise®  from  the  fact  that  the 

three  qualifying  condition®  of  the  criterion  are  not  exclusive  to 
children  classified  as  "mentally  retarded"  (Benda,  Farrell,  & chip- 
man,  1951$  Garfield,  1963$  Garfunkel,  1964;  Menolasclno,  1965$ 
Murphy,  1964;  Pollack,  1958).  They  represent  characteristics 
across  several  clinical  group®.  Second,  the  three  qualifying  con- 
ditions of  <he  criterion  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  rela- 
tive judgments  which  might  vary  considerably  with  different  stand- 
ards across  communities . Although  some  variations  in  evaluation 
are  to  be  expected,  decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  these  defining 
criteria,  which  lack  specific  descriptions  of  behavior,  run  the 
^ risk  of  being  diagnostically  and  therapeutically  unsound.  Third, 

it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  general  social  norms  fo*  judg- 
ing behavior  might  attribute  differential  importance  to  maturation, 
learning,  and  social  adjustment!  and  these  criteria  might  be  ex- 
pected to  vary  with  different  chronological  age  groups.  Thus,  in 
relation  to  many  children,  a classification  of  "mental  retardation*1 
would  appear  to  be  essentially  a "transient  phenomenon"  (Garfunkel, 
1964)  which  curves  primarily  a social,  administrative,  and  legal 
function  Clarke  6 Clarke,  1958$  tteber,  1962$  Maher,  1963),  rather 
than  a scientific,  educational.,  or  therapeutic  on®.  For  some  of 
these  reasons,  adherence  to  the  view  that  a classification  of 
g "mental  retardation"  should  be  based  solely  on  a criterion  of 
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social  incompetence  or  social  maladjustment  (Tredgold,  1952)  has 
been  severely  criticised  (Heber,  1962}  Sarason  6 Gladwin,  1958} 
Zigler,  1966a)* 

In  addition  to  problems  of  definition  and  psychological  as- 
sessment * the  use  of  a criterion  of  "impairment  in  adaptive  be- 
havior" bear®  other  difficulties  of  interpretation*  Based  on  sev- 
eral sources  (Beler,  1964}  Garfield,  1963}  Robinson  6 Robinson, 
1965}  Sarason  & Doris,  1969),  there  appear®  to  be  support  for  the 
contention  that  "retarded"  children  reveal  high  incidence  of  social 
and  emotional  disturbances*  In  general,  conceptions  and  studies 
have  been  involved  with  discerning  relationships  between  mental 
retardation  and  social  and  emotional  disturbances,  and  have  focused 
on  the  issue  from  several  points  of  view.  These  have  included  as- 
sumptions that?  (a)  behavioral  disorders  among  children  are  mani- 
festations of  pathological  states  or  dysfunctions  of  an  organic 
nature;  (b)  behavioral  disorders  among  children  are  reflections 
of  repeatedly  experienced  frustrations  and  failure)  (c)  "retarded" 
children  are  primarily  emotionally  disturbed)  and  (d)  "retarded" 
children  are  unable  to  make  judgments  appropriate  to  social  situ- 
ations and,  therefore,  display  bissarre  behaviors  (Baler,  1964)* 

In  relation  to  each  of  these  assumptions,  however,  there  is  con- 
siderable disagreement  on  such  questions  as  the  extent  of  avail- 
able supporting  evidence  (Gardner,  1966),  and  the  nature  of 
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particular  manifestation*  and  rates  of  incidence  of  disturbances 
among  "retarded"  children  (Garfield,  1963).  As  in  other  reports 
on  the  incidences  of  Impairments  and  pathologies  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  mental  retardation  (Gruenberg,  1964 j Matthews, 
1957),  some  of  these  questions  are  almost  Irresolvable  because 
findings  vary  with  so  many  factors. 

To  an  extent,  each  of  the  assumptions  above  are  related  to  a 
question  of  the  etiologies  of  maladaptive  behaviors.  On  this  is- 
sue, the  position  of  the  current  A AMD  definition  (Heber,  1961)  is 
that  mental  retardation  may  result  from  heterogeneous  conditions. 
Few  writers  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  would  disagree  with 
this  conception.  However,  in  considering  the  social  adjustment  of 
children  termed  "mentally  retarded,"  the  use  of  a criterion  of 
"impairment  in  adaptive  behavior"  to  define  mental  retardation  may 
prove  to  be  somewhat  confusing*  In  particular,  it  Is  possible 
that  a substantial  number  of  impairments  In  adaptive  behaviors  are 
symptomatic  of  conceptions  of  mental  retardation  and  the  Impact  of 

the  community  on  certain  children,  rather  than  reflective  of  be- 

/ 

haviors  particularly  unique  to  certain  disabilities,  neurologic 
dysfunctions,  or  conditions  of  mental  retardation.  The  fact  that 
numerous  studies  have  been  variously  concerned  with  investigating 
the  social  and  emoticn&l  adjustments  of  children  classified  as 
"retarded"  in  different  settings  may  lend  some  support  to  this 
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( contention.  Specifically,  studies  have  dealt  with?  (a)  explana- 

tions of  "the  adaptive  significance  of  commonly  described  behav- 
iors” of  "retarded”  children  (Hirsch,  1959) } (b)  the  social  ad- 
justments of  children  in  special  and  regular  class  settings  (Blatt, 
1958}  Enos,  1963  > Kem  & Pfaeffl®,  1963}  Goldstein,  Moss,  6 Jordan, 
1965)}  (c)  the  self  concepts  of  "retarded"  children  (Maher,  1966} 
Meyerowits,  1962)}  (d)  expectancies,  incentives,  and  motives  of 
"retarded"  children  in  risk-taking  "performance"  situations  (At- 
kinson, 1958}  Cook,  1966}  Cromwell,  1961,  1963}  Gruen  6 Zigler, 
1968}  Zigler,  1966a,  1966b}  Zito  8 Bardon,  1969}  and  (e)  emotional 
disturbances  of  "mentally  retarded"  children  (Menolaaclno , 1965} 

^ Pollack,  1958}  Sarason  6 Doris,  1969). 

Although  not  all  are  consistent  in  their  views  and  findings, 
these  reports  point  to  the  notion  that  classifications  of  "mental 
retardation"  may  have  serious  implications  for  children  which  ex- 
tend far  beyond  attendance  of  certain  educational  programs.  For 
example,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  children  who  are  considered 
to  be  "normal,"  children  termed  "retarded"  may  experience  separa- 
tion, rejection,  isolation,  and  ridicule.  These  factors  would  b© 
expected  to  have  a substantial  impact  on  the  behaviors  of  all  human 
beings,  not  only  "retarded"  children.  The  likelihood  that  children 
so  classified  elicit  more  negative  and  pessimistic  attitudes  and 
|p  responses  from  others  represents  one  factor  that  may  contribute  to 
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( increased  probabilities  of  social  and  emotional  difficulties  of 

some  children, 

Th®  contention  her®  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  all  impair- 
ments in  adaptive  behaviors  are  attributable  to  "labeling"  or  de- 
pressing community  attitude®,  or  that  all  emotional  and  social 
disturbances  could  be  eliminated  with  a change  in  terminology* 

Suon  a position  would  be  simplistic  in  light  of  the  fact  that  be- 
haviors of  children  with  learning  problems  and  their  "caretakers" 
are  products  of  dynamic  interactions.  Further,  very  serious  and 
complex  problems  have  been  known  to  arise  in  som®  situations  prior 
to  any  "active"  awareness  that  children  may  not  be  responding 
^ "normally."  Reactions  of  children,  for  largely  unknown  reasons, 

may  trigger  certain  responses  in  those  of  their  Immediate  environ- 
ments which  may  be  deleterious  to  cognitive  and/or  affective  de- 
velopments (Bettelhelm,  19S7).  However,  with  regard  to  children 
who  have  been  designated  as  "retarded,"  the  major  point  is  this: 
Recognitions  of  mental  retardation  usually  result  in  certain  com- 
munity lotions.  As  muGh  as  we  might  like  to  believe  that  our  views 
of  learning  problems  are  altruistic  and  worthwhile,  our  conceptions 
most  often  Involve  various  ways  of  removing  certain  children  from 
the  mainstream  of  many  activities  in  which  other  children  partici- 
pate . Such  courses  of  action  may  not  always  be  warranted  or  de- 
sirable to  an  extent  that  is  presently  and  widely  maintained. 
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Moreover*  they  may  be  responsible  for  engendering  certain  ©motional 
problems  in  young  ohlldran  (Meyerowlts , 1962).  Thus*  in  a sense* 

"a  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation”  may  serve  to  reinforce  the  very 
criteria  upon  which  such  judgments  initially  were  made. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  defining  criteria  qualifying 
’’impairments  in  adaptive  behavior*”  i.e.*  maturation  and  learning* 
there  are  similar  difficulties  of  Interpretation.  To  greater  or 
lesser  degrees*  many  children  who  have  learning  disabilities  will 
reveal  maturational  lags  (Ames*  1968*  1969)  and  slower  rates  of 
learning. 

Much  of  this  section  on  criteria  defining  retardation  has 
been  concerned  with  problems  of  classification.  In  large  part* 
these  difficulties  have  resulted  from  ways  in  which  some  re- 
searchers, theorists,  clinicians*  and  administrators  have  con- 
ceived of  certain  psychological  and  educational  terminologies  in 
relation  to  current  functioning*  development  * and  potentials  for 
change  in  certain  human  beings.  To  clarify  a specific  point*  al- 
though impairments  in  adaptive  behaviors  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand* measure,  and.  interpret*  considerations  of  emotional  and 
social  behaviors  of  children  should  not  be  minimised.  They  are 
vital  to  preventive  measures  and  diagnostic  and  remediation  prac- 
tices. However*  When  evaluations  of  adaptive*  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, functions  are  reduced  to  criteria  on  which  legal  and 
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social  classifications  and  judgments  art  mad®,  they  ar«  comuaing 
and  possibly  damaging  to  children , Also,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  learning  and  emotional  problems  of  children  are  much  too 
complex  to  be  placed  under  a single  criterion  or  dual  criteria 
defining  conditions  of  mental  retardation.  Such  criteria  probably 
tell  us  little  more  than  initial  observations j i,e,,  that  a par- 
ticular child  was  experiencing  learning  and/or  emotional  difficul- 
ties. 


A comment  by  Samson  and  Doris  (1969)  on  the  consequences  of 
the  diagnostic  process  is  pertinent  to  much  of  the  discussion  above 
on  the  value  of  criteria  for  classification,  They  have  written; 

It  cannot  be  overemphasised  that  diagnoses  give  rise 
to  actions,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
influence  the  lives  of  individuals,  The  fact  that  the 
diagnostic  process  is  taking  or  has  taken  place  bespeaks 
the  existence  of  questions  pertaining  to  an  individual’s 
present  and  past  behavior,  l,e.,  the  process  is  a form 
of  problem  solving  the  immediate  aim  of  which  is  to  under- 
stand the  way®  in  which  the  questions  may  be  related  to 
each  other.  The  diagnostic  process  is  never  directed  to 
a simple  question  (e.g,,  Is  the  individual  retarded?)  to 
which  there  is  a simple  answer,  but  it  is  rather  directed 
to  a series  of  questions  about  an  individual’s  behavior 
and  performance • But  the  diagnostic  process  is  not  an 
intellectual  exercise  devoted  to  questions  about  present 
and  past  behavior.  It  is  a process  undertaken  with  the 
explicit  aim  of  providing  a basis  for  recommended  actions 
and  this  aspect  of  the  process  should  never  be  handled 
lightly  precisely  because  the  recommended  actions  can 
forever  affect  the  life  of  another  person,  This  state** 
ment,  we  hope,  will  not  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
mere  sentiment  or  undue  concern  but  rather  as  a state- 
ment of  what  truly  occurs  in  real  life*  When  one  removes 
a child  from  a regular  classroom,  when  one  decides  not  to 
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recommend  a child  lor  a preschool  program,  when  one  sug- 
gests institutionalization,  when  one  concludes  that  a 
child  caxmot  benefit  1 rorn  certain  interpersonal  or  group 
experiences --when  these  and  other  kinds  o.t  decisions  lol- 
low  upon  the  diagnostic  process  it  is  obvious  that  one  is 
influencing  decisively  the  lives  ol  other  people.  We  are 
not  concerned  here  with  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
such  recommendations  but  with  the  fact  that  decisions  to 
act  or  not  to  act  in  certain  ways  are  fateful  for  the 
lives  ol  those  we  are  trying  to  help  (pp.  27-28). 

Etiological  factors.  Underlying  many  conceptions  and  studies 
of  psychological  disorders  of  children  are  considerations  of  etio- 
logical factors . Broadly  conceived,  these  factors  may  be  viewed 
as  a totality  of  neurological,  psychological,  and  environmental 
influences  in  the  life  of  an  individual  which  has  bearing  on  his 
current  performance  and  behavior.  Although  conceptions  of  etio- 
logical agents  in  relation  to  mental  retardation  are  not  neces- 
sarily dissonant  with  this  position,  they  tend  to  be  more  specific. 
From  both  viewpoints,  however,  considerations  of  etiology  are  im- 
portant in  that  they  may  provide  direction  for  medical,  therapeutic 
and  educational  courses  of  action  toward  prevention  and  remediation 
of  psychological  dysfunctions.  Since  assumptions  about  etiological 
factors  have  been  closely  tied  to  criteria  and  definitions  of  men- 
tal retardation,  these  conceptions  are  Included  in  the  present 
section. 

Many  writers  concerned  with  the  nature  of  mental  retardation 
(Doll,  1947 i Kanner,  1949;  Lewis,  1933;  Sara son  & Deris,  1969; 
Strauss  & Lehtinen,  1947;  Zigler,  1966a,  1969)  have  advocated 


distinguishing  between  two  groups  ox  children  on  a basis  that 
"primary"  etiologies  respective  to  Che  groups  ere  essentially 
different.  One  ox  Uu.  groups  has  been  variously  termed  "brain- 
injured,”  ’’mentally  deficient”  (Doll,  1947 ) , "pathological  type” 
(Lewis,  1933),  ’’absolute  feebleminded”  (Xanner,  1949),  The  other 
group  has  had  such  references  as  "cultural-familial,”  ’’mentally 
retarded”  (Loll,  1947),  "subcultural  type”  (Lewis,  1933),  and 
’’relative  feebleminded”  (Kanner,  1949).  Diverse  and  changing 
theories  of  etiological  factors  associated  with  various  intellec- 
tual and  behavioral  dysfunctions  reflect  that  conceptions  of  both 
groups  have  been  the  center  of  considerable  controversy.  For  ex- 
ample , some  writers  have  maintained  that  all  conditions  of  mental 
retardation  involve  neurophysiological  abnormalities  (Benoit, 

1959s  Luria,  1963).  Meanwhile , others  have  taken  an  Increasingly 
prevalent:  position,  that  while  some  children  are  retarded  as  a 
result  of  organic  factors  (i.e.,  genetic  anomalies i metabolic  dis- 
orders; and  brain  injuries  incurred  prior  to,  during,  or  following 
birth),  there  i*>  an  apparently  larger  group  of  ’’retarded”  children 
in  whom  it  la  postulated  that  ’’psychogenic”  and  "psychosocial” 
factors  (Heber,  19f>l)  are  primarily  responsible  for  subnormal 
functioning.  In  contrast  to  an  earlier  conception  (Heber,  1959), 
more  recent  views  of  this  larger  group  leave  open  the  question  of 
the  ’’relationship  between  genetic  and  cultural  factors”  (Heber, 
1961). 
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Such  observations  and  assumptions  of  etiological  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  children  have  sparked  further  efforts 
to  demonstrate  corresponding  psycho  .logical  differences.  These 
conceptions  are  evident  in  many  studies  including  investigations 
of  differences  between  groups  on  performance  (e.g.,  perceptual 
and  conceptual)  tasks  (Halpin  & Patterson,  1954;  Osborn,  I960; 

Rossi,  1963;  Weatherwax  & Benoit.,  1962)  and  investigations  o.f  be- 
havioral differences  between  the  groups  (e.g.,  the  extent  of  die- 
tract ibility)  (Cruise,  1962).  In  general,  however,  such  studies 
have  not  revealed  overwhelming  consistencies  (Robinson  6 Robinson, 

1965;  Sara son  & Doris,  1969).  Undoubtedly,  this  finding  is  indlea-  /> 

i 

tive  of  several  factors  including  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  Children  classified  in  accordance  with  these  two  etio-  j 

logical  groups  arc  extremely  heterogeneous  (Birch,  1964;  Robinson 

6 Robinson,  1965;  Sarasor.  & Doris,  1969).. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  initial  impairment  is  not  sufficient  to  ex-  ^ 

plain  the  nature  of  relationships  and  interaction®  among  variables 
underlyu  _ current  performance  and  behavioral  dysfunctions  of 

children.  The  clinician  and  researcher  are  constantly  faced  with 
a problem  that  etiological  agents,  such  as  "brain  Injury**  and 
''cultural  deprivation,"  represent  multiple  combinations  of  vari- 
ables which  have  differential  effects  on  individual  children  „ 

(Birch,  1964;  Dlllfir  6 Biroh,  1964;  Eieenbarg,  1964;  Sara  son  & 
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Doris,  1%9). 

(c)  Manifestations  of  learning  and  behavioral  dysfunctions 
reflect  not  only  initial  impairments  but  a wide  range  of  adapta- 
tions (including  progressive  and  regressive  reactions)  in  response 
to  impairments  (biller  & Birch,  1964 5 Samson,  1964),  Thus,  focus- 
ing on  more  limited  aspects  of  initial  impairments  may  reveal  little 
of  extensive  involvements  of  certain  disorders  in  the  total  complex 
of  a child1©  cognitive  processes  and  behavior. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  above  difficulties,  there  have  been 
further  complications  in  that  terminologies  have  been  defined  in 
different  ways  by  various  researchers  and  clinicians;  e.g.,  the 
concept  of  "minimal  brain  damage"  (Birch,  1964), 

These  issues  are  relevant  to  interpretations  of  current  clas- 
sifications and  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  mental  retardation. 

In  particular,  it  is  evident  that  although  etiological  factors 
have  not  been  designated  specifically  as  a criterion  of  mental 
retardation,  they  have  largely  influenced  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  mental  retardation  and  present  classifications.  As  mentioned 
earlier  in  Chapter  I and  the  beginning  of  the  present  section  on 
criteria,  conceptions  of  mental  retardation  have  tended  to  be 
pessimistic  in  terms  of  expectations  for  change  in  children.  To 
an  extent,  these  conceptions  have  varied  with  respect  to  different 
etiological  groups.  For  example,  writers  have  made  frequent  ref- 
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crerce  to  certain  etiologies  that  have  been  associated  with  greater 
cc  lessor  degrees  of  mental  retardation  (Heber,  1961;  Xanner,  1949; 
.tobinson  & Robinson,  1965;  Sarason  6 Poris,  1969),  and  therefore 
different  levels  of  expectancy  for  change.  In  large  part,  such 
prognoses  have  been  based  and  justified  on  observation®  and  evalua- 
tions of  severities  of  cognitive  and  affective  dysfunctions  in 
children  suspected  of  having  or  known  to  have  experienced  certain 
environmental  or  physiological  insults.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, generalisations  about  many  etiological  agents  which  are 
little  understood  and  which  are  assumed  to  eventuate,  automati- 
cally, in  certain  ranges  of  mental  retardation  seem  to  be  extremely 
hazardous.  Moreover,  where  such  generalizations  include  assump- 
tions about  probabilities  for  change,  these  projections  may  re- 
flect more  accurately  th©  current  status  of  innovations  in  teach- 
ing children,  rather  than  actualities  of  resistances  to  or  impos- 
sibilities of  change  in  children. 

Bettelhelm's  (1967)  comment  on  th©  "treatability”  of  "autis- 
tic” children,  in  whom  prognoses  for  change  also  have  been  con- 
sidered very  poor,  is  ©specially  pertinent  to  conceptions  of  the 
rol©  of  etiological  factors  in  causing  and  perpetuating  mental 
retardation.  H®  wrote: 

Wherever  infantile  autism  is  viewed  .as  an  Inborn  im- 
pairment, of  whatever  variety,  the  resultant  attitudes 
toward  treatment  will  be  defeatist.  Among  those,  on 


the  other  hand,  who  trace  the  causes  of  autism  at  least: 
in  part  to  the  environmental  influence,  outlooks  will  be 
more  optimistic  because  of  the  not  always  valid  but  con- 
vincing belief  that  what  environment  has  caused,  environ- 
ment may  also  be  able  to  correct.  Nor  is  the  pessimism 
limited  to  those  who  embrace  the  organic  hypothesis. 

Study  of  the  liter? cure  suggests  it  is  also  dominant 
among  many  who  accept  a psychogenic  hypothesis,  even  in 
part.  In  my  opinion  the  pessimism  is  unwarranted  and 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  all  too  few  efforts  at 
treatment  were  intensive  enough,  and  even  more  important 
were  sustained  for  the  requisite  number  of  years  (p.  405). 

It  is  probably  inevitable  that  researchers  and  clinicians  will 
continue  to  speculate  about  the  relationships  between  different 
etiologies  and  prognoses  for  change.  To  the  extent  that  studies 
become  more  definitive  and  sensitive  to  multiple  factors  which  may 
af/fect  behaviors  and  performances  of  children,  these  evaluations 
may  be  accurate.  To  the  extent  that  they  ignore  the  multi - 
dimensionalities  of  learning  and  affective  disorders,  they  will 
offer  naive  explanations  of  intellectual  functioning  and  behavior, 
underestimate  potentialities  of  children,  and  limit  possibilities 
of  introducing  change  into  the  lives  of  children.  Increasing  rec- 
ognitions and  references  of  numerous  writers  concerned  with  mental 
retardation  and  child  development  may  be  some  indication  that  re- 
searchers are  now  rendering  more  cautious  judgments  and  raising 
more  relevant  and  appropriate  questions  about  the  impacts  of  dif- 
ferent etiological  factors. 

Validity  of  specific  criteria  definitions  of  mental  retards - 
tion.  Beyond  criticisms  of  ways  in  which  criteria  have  been  used 
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to  define  conditions  of  mental  retardation,  there  is  & central 
issue  of  the  validity  of  such  an  approach.  If  the  assumption  is 
made  that  ’’mentally  retarded”  children  learn  and  behave  in  ways 
which  are  distinct  from  those  of  other  learning  disabled  children 
and  "normal”  children,  perhaps  there  is  some  justification  for 
establishing  separate  criteria  which  differentiate  them  from  the 
general  population  of  all  children.  At  present,  however,  in  light 
of  frequently  noted  overlappings  and  similarities  of  learning  . 
i problems  across  many  clinical  groups  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  problems  of  chil- 
dren termed  ’’retarded”  differ  from  those  of  other  children,  the 
' validity  of  using  specified  criteria,  which  are  confounded  by  dif- 

ficulties of  interpretation,  seems  questionable. 

Clinical  Evaluations  of  ’’Mentally  Retarded”  Children 

The  fields  of  both  mental  retardation  and  learning  disabili- 
ties have  been  concerned  with  clinical  evaluations  of  learning 
disordered  children.  Yet,  their  approaches  to  psychodiagnosis 

\ 

have  differed  markedly.  Ihese  varying  points  of  view  are  impor- 
tant in  that  they  reflect  different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
learning  disorders  respective  to  the  designated  groups  of  children. 
Secondly,  they  reveal  different  conceptions  of  purposes  and  Inter- 
pretations of  clinical  evaluations  of  children.  Considerations  of 
{ these  differing  positions  may  provide  some  insight  toward  under- 
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standing  reasons  why  researchers  and  clinicians  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  in  contrast  to  that  of  learning  disabilities, 
generally  have  not  focused  efforts  on  the  development  of  clinical 
models  of  assessment  or  comprehensive  diagnostic  evaluations  of 
children. 

Learning  disorders  and  mental  retardation.  The  fields  of 
both  mental  retardation  and  learning  disabilities  have  been  plagued 
with  the  task  of  attempting  to  understand  learning  disorders  of 
heterogeneous  groups  of  children.  While  researchers  in  both  fields 
have  recognized  that  learning  difficulties  may  be  characterized  by 
a wide  spectrum  of  disorders  of  listening,  thinking,  talking, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  they  have  conceived  of 
these  disorders  as  having  different  cognitive  and  behavioral  mani- 
festations-, which  imply  also  to  some  writers  differences  in  etiol- 
ogies of  impairment.  Specifically,  some  writers  in  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities  (Johnson  & Myklebust,  1967;  Myklebust,  1954, 
1968;  Myklebust  & Boshes,  1960)  have  postulated  that  children  hav- 
ing specific  learning  disorders  can  be  differentiated  from  other 
clinical  groups  on  a basis  of  three  criteria:  (a)  generalized 

sensory,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  motoric  integrities;  (b)  a 
deficit  in  learning;  and  (c)  a brain  dysfunction.  As  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation,  points  of  view  on  criteria  are  far  from 
unanimous  and  writers  in  this  field  have  testified  to  the  complex!- 
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ties  of  diagnosis  of  children  suspected  of  having  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  (deHirscb,  Jansky,  £•  Langford,  1966;  Eisenberg, 
1964;  Kahn,  1969;  Michal-Smith  6 Horgenstem,  1965).  For  example, 
they  have  emphasized  that  while  children  often  are  assumed  to  have 
minimal  brain  damage  or  neurologic  dysfunctions,  such  evidence 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect.  Some  writers  have 
pointed  out,  too,  that  psychological  factors,  e.g.,  the  impact  of 
the  family  on  the  child  (Xelman,  3.964),  should  not  be  discounted 
in  influencing  behavior.  Vet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  sources 
of  divergent  positions,  an  important  assumption  underlies  most 
conceptions  of  children  commonly  described  as  ’’learning  disabled,” 
namely:  although  they  are  known  to  experience  severe  learning 

problems,  these  children  are  viewed  as  being  able  to  learn  (£ig- 
mond,  1969),  Moreover,  their  problems  are  conceived  as  existing 
in  isolated  or  ’’specific”  areas  where  cognitive  functioning  is  re- 
vealed to  be  markedly  below  assessed  levels  of  general  intellectual 
functioning  (Myklebust,  1968). 

Conceptions  of  learning  problems  of  ’’retarded”  children  con- 
siderably differ  from  these  views.  Some  writers  have  sought  to 
discover  and  attribute  significance  to  variabilities  of  perform- 
ances of  ”retarded”  children  (Jastak,  1949),  and  others  have  raised 
the  issue  that  language  disabilities  may  be  primarily  responsible 
for  manifestations  of  mental  retardation  (Kirk,  1966,  1967). 
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However,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  the  section  on  the  criterion  of 
"subnormal  general  intellectual  functioning,”  impairment  it  as- 
sumed to  be  pervasive.  As  a result,  expectations  of  successful 
academic  performance  and  anticipations  for  total  life  functioning, 
which  do  vary  with  designated  etiological  groups,  generally  are 
lowered.  Furthermore,  assumptions  of  pervasive  impairment  have 
discouraged  development  of  diagnostic  models  and  intensive  evalua- 
tions of  children.  Evidence  of  "subnormal  general  intellectual 
functioning,"  thus  is  used  as  a scapegoat  to  account  for  all  learn- 
ing difficulties  of  children  classified  as  "retarded." 

Current  applications  of  theories  of  Intelligence  (Guilford, 

, 1967;  Meyers  & Dingman,  1966)  and  child  development  (Olver,  1966; 

Wohlwlll,  1966;  Woodward,  196?)  to  the  study  of  cognitive  abili- 
ties of  retarded  children  hold  much  potential  for  broadening  and 
changing  these  prior  views.  Hopefully,  they  will  serve  to  empha- 
size that  all  such  problems  of  learning  are,  after  all,  problems 
child  development  (Conger,  1968). 

Purposes  of  evaluations  in  mental  retardation  and  learning 
disabilities.  In  light  of  different  conceptions  of  learning  dis- 
orders of  children,  researchers  in  the  fields  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  learning  disabilities  have  held  contrasting  views  on  the 
purposes  of  evaluations.  Those  advancing  a learning  disability 
£ approach  (Bateman,  1965;  Cruiokahank  et  al*,  1961;  Frostig,  1967; 
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l Johnson  and  Myklebuat,  1967}  Karnes,  1968}  Kephart,  I960}  Orton, 

1937}  Strauss  6 Lehtinen,  1947)  usually  have  related  psychodiag- 
nostic evaluations  of  children  to  formulations  of  remediation 
strategies.  These  efforts  appear  to  arise  from  the  assumption 
that  if  areas  of  learning  can  be  differentiated  and  appropriate 
remediation  strategics  devised  and  implemented,  children  will 
learn.  Recently  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  some  writers 
have  stressed  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  assessments  (Robin- 
son 6 Robinson,  1965}  Sarason  6 Doris,  1969),  others  have  described 
clinical  methods  of  instruction  for  "retarded 11  children  (Gallagher, 

I960}  Smith,  1968),  and  still  others  interested  in  child  develop-  / 

| m?nt  have  focused  on  language  and  conceptual  development  of  "dis- 

advantaged" preschool  children  (Bare Iter  6 Englemann,  1966}  Hunt* 

\ 

1967}  Kohlberg,  1968}  Spicker,  Hodges,  6 McCandlesa,  1966}  Blank  6 
Soloman,  1966}  Weikart,  1967).  These  newer  trends  represent  chang- 
ing conceptions  of  educational  practices  which  have  implications  , 

for  ptychodlagnosis  of  learning  problems  of  children.  Certainly,  ^ 

they  are  a substantial  departure  from  a more  frequent  emphasis  on 
vocational  training  and  social  skills  in  special  education  programs 
which  have  relied,  to  a minimal  extent,  on  comprehensive  cognitive 
and  behavioral  assessments  of  ohlldren  (Smith,  1968). 

Such  emphasis  on  social  skills  has  raised  a major  question 
4 with  regard  to  the  education  of  "retarded"  children,  which  has  not 
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been  evident  in  the  development  of  educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren described  as  "learning  disabled."  Specifically , should  the 
orientation  of  special  education  practices  for  "retarded"  children 
fundamentally  differ  from  that  for  other  children  (Guikln  6 Splcker, 
1968)?  If  so » then  what  are  the  criteria  of  effectiveness,  and 
how  are  these  criteria  to  be  measured?  Quay  (1963)  has  pointed 
out  that  these  questions  have  posed  serious  difficulty  for  re- 
searchers and  educators  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  who 
have  been  unable  to  agree  on  meaningful  educational  objectives. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  controversy  over  concentration 
on  academic  versus  social  sklllt,  which  appears  to  be  a meaning- 
less argument,  has  partly  contributed  to  the  lack  of  development 
of  comprehensive  evaluative  procedures.  It  la  unfortunate  that 
frequently  objectives  for  special  education  programs  have  been  so 
vaguely  stated  (Kirk  6 Johnson,  1951)  that  measurement  of  their 
effectiveness  ma^  amount  to  little  more  than  checking  retention  of 
certain  types  of  information  which  is  considered  requisite  for 
"community  living."  More  seriously,  ••  \ focusing  primarily  on  con- 
tent, such  approaches  to  evaluation  and  educational  practice  neg- 
lect one  of  the  most  central  considerations  in  teaching  all  learn- 
ing disabled  children*  i.e.,  processes  of  learning. 

Ihe  contention  here  is  not  that  research  on  mental  retards- 
^ tion  has  neglected  to  study  learning  processes  of  children.  To 
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the  contrary,  there  have  been  numerous  investigation®!  (a)  concep- 
tualization (Inhelder,  1968;  Milgram  & turth,  1963;  Osborn,  I960; 
Stephens,  1964,  1966);  (b)  language  (Bateman  6 Wetherell,  1965; 
Blessing,  1964;  Hemenway,  1965;  Speldel,  1965);  (c)  reading  (Daly 
6 Lee,  I960;  Dunn,  1954;  Miller,  1958;  Ragland,  1964;  Shcperd, 

1965;  Shotlck,  I960);  (d)  memory  (Belmont,  1966;  Ellis  6 Anders, 
1968;  Spitz,  1966);  (e)  visual  discrimination  (Zeaman  6 House, 
1963);  (f)  auditory  discrimination  (Schlanger,  1958).  Moreover, 
many  of  these  studies  have  employed  evaluative  instruments  that 
are  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  used  by  researchers  in  the 
field  of  learning  disabilities.  However,  information  from  such 
studies  generally  has  failed  to  reach  applied  levels  in  special 
education  classes  (Smith,  1968),  has  failed  to  serve  in  the  devel- 
opment of  diagnostic  models  of  assessment  of  children,  and,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  only  recently  has  been  reflected  to  any  degree 
in  educational  practices  in  research  programs  for  very  young  chil- 
dren. Thus,  even  at  a research  level  a distinction  between  ap- 
proaches of  the  two  fields  still  exists  in  the  ways  in  which  eval- 
uative procedures  have  been  applied  and  Interpreted. 

Bateman  (1967)  seems  to  advance  a similar  contention  in  her 
comment  on  the  implications  of  the  learning  disability  approach 
for  teaching  "retarded"  children.  She  wrote: 

Recent  surveys  of  research  literature  on  how  the  men- 
tally retarded  Is  urn  reveal  that  our  state  of  knowledge 
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is  really  much  mors  primitive  than  sheer  numbers  of  studies 
could  indicate.  We  know  that  retarded  do  learn,  that  much 
learning  is  related  to  MA  and/or  IQ,  and  that  normals 
learn  ’’better”  than  retardates  do.  However,  direct  evi- 
dence of  how  the  classroom  teacher  of  EMH  can  facilitate 
Initial  learning  and  retention  is  conspicuous  by  its  «b- 

One  contribution  of  the  learning  disabilities  approach 
has  been  in  the  matter  of  question-asking.  . . . 

These  types  of  questions  point  directly  toward  a sec- 
ond possible  contribution  of  the  learning  disability  ap- 
proach to  teaching  EMH  children,  l.e.,  a rejuvenation  of 
interest  in  actual  learning  processes  and  factors  which 
help  or  hinder  classroom  learning  (pp.  23-24). 

Conceived  in  a broad  sense,  psychodiagnostic  approaches  ad- 
vanced by  researchers  in  the  field  of  learning  disabilities  appear 
to  offer  ^immense  advantages”  (Murphy,  1969)  over  more  limited 
conceptions  of  clinical  evaluations  proposed  by  researchers  in  tte 
field  of  mental  retardation.  In  essence,  they  raise  ”open-ended” 
questions,  which  have  the  potential  of  culminating  in  constructive 
courses  of  action. 


The  Relativity  of  Mental  Retardation  as 
a Function  of  Setting  and  Time 

The  apparent  relativity  of  mental  retardation  in  different 
settings  and  over  extended  periods  of  time  has  been  another  source 
of  concern  to  many  researchers.  In  part,  the  issue  may  be  viewed 
as  a problem  of  judgments  and  evaluations  varying  across  different 
communities.  Secondly,  the  issue  is  raised,  often,  by  some  clini- 
cians and  researchers  where  children  show  evidence  of  substantial, 
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unanticipated  change.  In  such  situations  children  are  frequently 
termed  "pseudofeebleminded"  (Benton,  1964$  Cantor,  1955),  and  are 
differentiated  from  other  children  for  whom  prognoses  for  change 
are  observed  or  considered  to  be  extremely  poor.  Both  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  issue  involve  problems  of  diagnosis  and  community  con- 
ceptions of  mental  retardation.  Since  these  questions  have  been 
discussed  already,  they  will  not  be  considered  here.  Instead, 
major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  a third  factor  which  seems  to  have 
etiological  significance  and  implications  for  educational  prac- 
tices, This  is  the  twofold  observation  by  some  researchers  that: 

(a)  prior  t;o  school  entrance,  certain  children  coming  from  "de- 
prived backgrounds"  are  not  recognized  as  functioning  on  retarded 
levels  (Blatt  6 Garfunkel,  1965$  Kirk,  1958),  and  (b)  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  school  years,  many  individuals  formerly  identified 
as  "mentally  retarded"  may  no  longer  be  so  classified  (Clarke  6 
Clarke,  1958). 

As  Sarason  and  Doris  (1969)  have  reoognized , this  issue  which 
has  been  little  explored  by  researchers,  undoubtedly,  reflects  an 
interaction  of  numerous  factors.  Among  several  possibilities,  they 
discuss  three:  (a)  variations  in  test  items  across  different 

chronological  ages  which  assess  different  abilities}  (b)  "discrep- 
ancies between  home  and  school  standards  and  expectations"  (p.  77)$ 
e.g.,  failures  in  communication  between  children  and  their  teachers  $ 
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and  (c)  adverse  effects  of  interaction  between  home  disorganization 
and  school  processes  (p.  89).  Each  of  these  possibilities  immedi- 
ately involves  one  again  in  a maze  of  controversy  over  such  ques- 
tions as:  the  multi-dimensionalities  of  intellectual  functioning, 

measurement  of  intellectual  abilities,  the  complexities  of  etio- 
logical agents  in  detracting  from  intellectual  potentials  of  chil- 
dren, the  nature  or  characteristics  of  intellectual  deficits  (e.g., 
patterns  of  deficits),  and  the  extent  to  which  educational  and 
therapeutic  strategies  can  be  used  to  intervene  meaningfully  and 
powerfully  enough  to  effect  substantial  change  in  children. 

Although  these  questions  frequently  have  been  raised  with 
specific  reference  to  ’’disadvantaged”  or  "culturally  deprived” 
children,  they  represent  universal  concerns  which  are  common  to 
all  erdeavora  to  understand  children  where  learning  processes  have 
been  disturbed , In  other  words , there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  variables  or  combinations  of  variable  are 
necessarily  exclusive  to  or  universally  identifiable  with  children 
living  in  socially  and  economically  deprived  areas.  For  instance, 
some  writers  have  observed  that  ’disadvantaged”  children  within 
the  same  families  and  communities  are  extremely  heterogeneous 
(Blatt  6 Garfunkei,  1965).  Moreover,  ’’deprivation”  may  occur  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 

With  increasing  awareness,  it  is  probable  that  more  definitive 
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} investigations  of  postulated  relationships  will  yield  important 

findings  germane  not  only  to  conceptions  of  "cultural  deprivation" 
and  mental  retardation,  but  more  widely,  to  understandings  of 
growth  and  development  and  learning  disorders  of  all  children. 

These  findings  should  serve  as  an  impetus  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  more  beneficial  educational  and  therapeutic 
strategies.  It  is  Important,  too,  that  in  contrast  to  many  former 
debates  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  issues,  such  as  the 
relativity  of  mental  retardation,  and  their  related  considerations 
are  now  being  directed  toward  unraveling  questions  of  "how”  (Ana* 
otasi,  1968)  certain  factors  interact,  have  influenced,  and  con* 

^ tlnue  to  bear  on  intellectual  functioning  and  behavior  of  children. 

Prognoses  and  Probabilities  for  Cnange 
of  "Retarded"  Children 

From  studies  over  the  past  10  years,  particularly  involving 
children  of  preschool  age,  it  is  apparent  that  recent  perspectives 
on  possibilities  of  effecting  ohange  in  children  are  being  cast  in 
more  relevant  and,  by  some  researchers,  optimistic  terms.  These 
conceptions  reflect  changes  in  the  thinking  of  investigators  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  a growing  impact  of  related 
psychological  disciplines  pondering  similar  issues  with  respect  to 
"normal"  children.  Some  of  the  following  influences  appear  to  have 
f had  and  continue  to  have  substantial  bearing  on  these  conceptions. 
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< First,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  fact  that  the  present  definition 

of  mental  retardation  (Hfeber,  1961)  describee  Subnormal  function- 
ing” as  current  performance  is  significant,  for  such  a conception 
does  allow  for  the  possibility  of  "change  in  status”  of  classifica- 
tion. In  essence,  the  position  introduces  an  important  considera- 
tion of  tentativeness  into  designations  of  mental  retardation. 
Secondly,  another  major  source  of  contribution  has  come  from  writ- 
ings of  several  theorists  on  cognitive  development  (Bruner,  1963, 
1964,  19665  Bruner,  Olver,  Greenfield  et  al.,  1967;  Elkind  & Flavell, 
1969 j Furth,  1966,  1969;  Hunt,  19615  Inhelder  6 Piaget,  1964;  Piaget, 
19685  Staats,  1969)  and  applications  of  some  of  these  theories  to- 
^ ward  teaching  children  (Bruner,  1966}  Gruen,  1968}  Slgel,  1964, 

1969;  Bigel,  Keeper,  6 Hooper,  1968).  Researchers  and  theorists 
in  child  development  have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  conceptions  of 
structures  and  processes  of  learning— 1 .e . , change  in  children. 
Thirdly,  there  have  been  many  parallels  between  predominant  specu- 
lations of  researchers  in  mental  retardation  on  the  origins  of 
learning  difficulties  of  ”cultural~familial  retarded”  children  and 
mounting  concerns  of  other  Investigators  about  potentially  damag- 
ing effects  of  environmental  influences  associated  with  low  socio- 
economic class  (Keach,  Fulton,  6 Gardner,  1967)  ©n  cognitive  devel- 
opment of  children.  Investigators  of  both  are&s  of  study  have 
J shared  a common  Interest  in  prevention  which  has  shifted  the  focus 
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? of  much  research  to  children,  five  year®  of  age  or  younger*  Under- 

lying  this  focus  are  assumptions  that  educational  and  therapeutic 
strategies  may  have  greater  impact  during  early  formative  year®  of 
cognitive  development . 

From  several  point®  of  view*  researcher®  have  raiaed  and  ex- 
amined the  question  of  prognose®  and  probabilities  for  change. 

They  have  been  variously  concerned  with!  (a)  children  differing 
in  chronological  age*  presumed  etiology*  and  educational  and  resi- 
dent settings;  (b)  different  areas  of  cognitive  functioning  and 
behavior;  and  (c)  respoi.se  to  diverse  teaching  strategies  and  cur- 
ricula over  varying  periods  of  time.  For  example*  in  a number  of 
^ preschool  studies*  researchers  have  attempted  to  enhance  levels  of 

general  intellectual  functioning  (Blatt  6 Garfvnkel,  1965;  Kirk* 
1958;  Skeela  et  al. * 1938)  and/or  language  development  (Blank  6 
Soloman*  1968;  spicker*  Hodges,  6 McCandless,  1966;  Weikart*  1967) 
by  means  of  specifically  designed  educational  interventions.  With 
the  exception  of  Blank  and  Soloman* » tutorial  language  program* 
each  of  the  Interventions  was  extended  for  a period  of  at  least 
two  years.  Other  researchers  have  focused  on  short -tern  effects 
of  experimental  programs*  more  limited  in  scope*  on  specific  areas 
of  cognitive  functioning  such  as  language  (Blessing*  1964;  Smith* 
1962);  reading  (Boyle,  1959);  and  productive  thinking  (Rouse,  1965; 

^ Tiadall,  1962).  All  of  these  studies  included  school-age  children 
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| attending  special  classes  * In  1965,  Goldstein,  Moss,  and  Jordan 

presented  findings  which  concluded  efforts  of  a four-year  study, 
intended  to  demonstrate  ”the  efficacy  of  special  classes.”  At  the 
beginning  of  the  project,  children  were  randomized  into  regular 
first-grade  and  special  classes.  Subsequently,  those  in  special 
classes  were  given  an  educational  program  developed  for  teachers 
of  ”©du, cable  mentally  retarded”  children  (Goldstein  6 Seigle, 

1958).  Periodically,  all  children  were  evaluated  over  the  course 
of  the  project  on  several  measures  of  Intellectual  and  academic 
performance  and  personality  factors.  Finally,  Including  42  ^rain- 
injured  mentally  retarded”  children  residing  at  a state  institution 
j in  Dixon,  Illinois,  Gallagher  (1960)  conducted  a four-year  study 

in  order  to  ascertain  probabilities  for  change  in  response  to 
diagnostically  oriented  teaching  strategies.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  the  study,  ohildren  received  different  sequences  of 
instruction  in  perceptual,  language,  memory,  conceptual,  and  reas- 
oning skills.  Subsequently,  during  the  fourth  year  following  ces- 
sation of  the  tutoring  program,  they  were  re-evaluated  (Gallagher, 
1962).  In  general,  the  follow-up  phase  of  the  study  revealed  that 
gains  acquired  by  children  were  sustained  only  to  a limited  extent. 

In  addition,  other  retrospective  studies,  reporting  substan- 
tial changes  in  Intellectual  performance  of  ohildren,  have  been 
| conducted.  Skodak  and  Sbeela  (1949)  followed  changes  in  intellectual 
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performance  of  100  adopted  children  over  approximately  a 12-year 
period,  and  also  compared  their  mental  development  with  character- 
istics of  their  ’’true”  and  foster  parents.  On  the  other  hand, 

Wheeler  (1942)  did  a study  that  involved  evaluations  of  two  groups 
of  children  residing  in  an  East  Tennessee  Mountain  area  over  the 
decade  of  1930  to  1940.  Wheeler  concluded  that  vast  changes  in 
industrial  and  educational  facilities  in  the  community  were  largely 
responsible  for  changes  in  intellectual  functioning  of  children. 

Essentially,  each  of  the  aforementioned  studies  has  attempted 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  current  and  predicted  ”rates”  and 
levels  of  cognitive  functioning  could  be  displaced  by  different  / 

environmental  interventions.  All  of  the  studies  reported  evidence 
of  changes  in  performances  of  children  during  courses  of  investiga- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  however,  certain  studies  also  disclosed  ^ 

some  qualifications  in  these  findings.  For  example,  some  re- 
searchers discovered  that  changes  in  functioning:  (a)  were  not  , 

generally  sustained  over  prolonged  periods  of  time  (Blatt  & Gar-  ^ 

funkel,  19655  Gallagher,  1962 ){  (b)  differed  in  accordance  with 
various  settings 5 i.e.,  special  versus  regular  class  placement 
(Goldstein,  Moss,  6 Jordan,  1965),  institutions  versus  community 
settings  (Kirk,  1958);  and  (o)  varied  in  accordance  with  presumed 
etiology;  i.e.,  ’’organic  versus  non-organic  etiologies”  (Kirk,  1958). 

Thus,  while  such  studies  generally  seem  to  indicate  that 
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prognoses  for  change  In  children  are  quite  optimistic » they  also 
highlight  some  crucial  considerations.  Among  these,  the  first 
point  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in  the  section  on  etiology.  Since 
it  is  pertinent  to  interpretations  of  change  in  children,  it  is 
reviewed  hexe. 

(a)  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  apparent  differences 
between  groups  (e.g.,  various  settings  and  etiological  groups)  re- 
flect interactions  of  many  factors.  These  variables  may  or  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  specified  bases  of  distinction  between 
groups . 

(b)  As  Blatt  and  Garfuhkel  (1965)  have  revealed,  demonstra- 
tion of  changes  in  children  are  dependent  on  many  variables,  not 
all  of  which  are  contingent  on  particular  teaching  methodologies 
and  content  of  educational  programs.  Studies  may  be  otherwise  con- 
founded by  problems  of  timing  and  duration,  sampling,  and  measure- 
ment (pp.  176-178). 

(c)  Learning  involves  wide  dimensions  of  change  in  children. 
The  extent  to  which  different  kinds  of  change  can  be  effected 
probably  varies  a great  deal.  These  variations  may  partly  account 
for  reported  losses  of  initial  enltancement  of  intellectual  per- 
formances of  children  over  time.  Kohlberg  (1968),  supporting  this 
contention,  wrote i 

Our  viewpoint  suggests  that  the  speeding  up  of  cognitive - 

structural  change  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  but  is 
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likely  to  have  long  range  general  effect® » since  invariant 
sequence  implies  that  advance  in  one  step  of  development 
may  lead  to  advance  in  the  next  step.  In  contrast,  spe- 
cific learnings  are  more  easily  achieved  but  are  unlikely 
to  have  long  range  developmental  effects.  As  an  example, 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  teach  culturally  disadvantaged 
preschool  children  to  discriminate  and  name  animals,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  "teach"  them  conservation.  Warning  and 
discriminating  unfamiliar  animals  may  lead  to  some  tempo- 
rary rise  in  the  8tan£ord-Blnet  in  terms  of  vocabulary 
and  picture-discrimination  items.  It  is  unlikely,  however, 
in  Itself  co  lead  to  any  future  cognitive  development  which 
might  lead  to  higher  "general  intelligence"  some  years 
later.  By  grade  school,  the  children  will  have  "spontan- 
eously" picked  up  the  labels  and  discriminations  involved 
in  any  case.  In  contrast,  "teaching"  the  children  con- 
servation might  lead  to  an  accelerated  general  development 
of  arithmetical  and  classificatory  operations  (p.  1034). 

In  contrast  to  general  conceptions  of  changing  intellectual  and 

academic  performance,  Kohlberg’s  statement,  like  some  other  appll- 

( 

cations  of  theories  and  data  on  child  development,  provide  and 
facilitate  study  of  more  incisive  questions  about  relationships 
between  cognitive  and  affective  development  In  children  and  effects 
of  ipecified  programs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  research  studies,  intent  on  demon- 
strating changes  in  children,  have  been  severely  and  justifiably 
criticised  on  a basis  of  methodological  weaknesses,  evidence  sup- 
porting a contention  that  children  do  change  seems  to  weigh  heavily 
in  a positive  direction  * Observations  that  certain  children  were 
not  developing  in  accordance  with  designated  expectancies  or  re- 
sponding to  educational  and  therapeutic  programs  in  gainful  ways 

f 

have  led  to  many  former,  and  some  present,  conceptions  that  are 
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unduly  pessimistic.  These  conclusions  are  premature  and  mislead- 
ing when  viewed  in  general  terms.  Furthermore,  they  have  under- 
estimated complexities  of  mental  development  of  "normal”  children 
which  seems  to  take  an  "automatic”  course  in  spite  of  special  in- 
terventions. Contributions  from  areas  of  study  on  child  develop- 
ment and  psychological  functioning  have  been  immensely  helpful 
toward  dispelling  the  cogency  of  such  simplistic  assumptions.  In 
so  doing,  they  have  disclosed  vast  implications  for  the  study  and 
education  of  children  experiencing  learning  disorders.  These  reoent 
views  do  not  imply,  necessarily,  that  effecting  change  in  children 
will  become  an  easier  task.  However,  they  may  clarify  the  nature 
and  enormity  of  the  task  undertaken. 

Conclusion 

The  foregoing  section  has  included  discussion  of  four  major 
Issues  and  related  conceptions  of  mental  retardation*  These  are 
by  no  means  exhaustive  in  terns  of  controversies  which  have  char- 
acterised this  field  of  research*  They  merely  represent  the  com- 
plexities of  many  such  debates.  Because  this  project,  as  a clini- 
cal study  of  learning  processes  and  behavior  of  children  placed  in 
public  school  eduoable  special  classes,  has  been  concerned  inevitably 
with  questions  of  terminology  and  criteria,  evaluations  of  cogni- 
tion and  behavior,  and  the  relativity  and  prognoses  for  change  in 
individual  children,  these  issues  were  selected* 
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Conceptions  of  Cognitive  Functioning 
In  1966,  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  pub- 
lished a monograph  supplement  entitled  Cognitive  Models  and  Develop- 
ment  in  Mental  Retardation*  The  Monograph  was  a report  on  proceed- 
ings of  a conference  sponsored  by  The  Woods  Schools,  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  Discussion  centered  on  con- 
siderations of  the  relevance  of  three  major  current  theories  of 
cognitive  development  and  functioning  to  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation. These  were!  (a)  factor  analytic  and  ’’structure  of 
intellect”  models  based  on  conceptions  of  J.  P.  Guilford;  (b)  the 
developmental  psychology  of  Jean  Piaget;  and  <c)  conceptions  of 
cognitive  growth  of  Jerome  uruner.  In  addition  to  ^scussion  of 
several  ’’defect”  theories  (Zigler,  1966a)  of  which  those  of  Ellis, 
Xounin,  Lewln,  Luria,  Zeaman,  and  House  are  representative,  these 
three  contemporary  conceptions  of  cognitive  functioning  will  be 
reviewed  in  relation  to  conceptions  of  mental  retardation. 

Factor  Analytic  and  ’’Structure  of 
Intellect”  Models 

Meyers  and  Dlngman  (1960,  1965,  1966)  and  their  colleagues 
(Meyers  et  al.»  1961,  1962,  1964)  have  applied  Guilford1*  (1959, 
1967)  factor  analytic  approach  and  ’’structure  of  intellect”  model 
f to  the  study  of  selected  abilities  of  ’’mentally  retarded”  children. 
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In  contrast  to  Spearman.  fs  (1927)  conception  of  "general"  and 
"specific"  faators,  the  Guilford  model,  a multivariate  view  of 
the  nature  of  intelligence,  hypothesizes  the  existence  of  approx- 
imately 120  abilities  in  a young  adult.  Underlying  assumptions 
of  the  model  are:  (a)  that  Intelligence  is  beat  described  in  terms 

of  multiple  abilities*  (b)  that  abilities  are  not  identical  and, 
thus,  they  constitute  a basis  for  the  development  of  "profiles"  of 
intelligence*  (c)  that  Intellectual  factors  and  profiles  of  abili- 
ties are  stable*  and  (d)  that  various  mental  abilities  differ  in 
rates  of  growth.  Essentially,  the  model  is  conaeived  as  a compre- 
hensive frame  of  reference  for  determining  individual  differences  ^ 

in  intellects --  functioning  from  performances  on  multiple  measures 
of  abilities. 

V 

Casting  the  modtd  in  terms  of  a "structure  of  abilities”  of 
impaired  and  "normal"  children,  Meyers  and  Dingman  (1966)  made 
several  other  suppositions.  These  include:  i 

(a)  Some  factors  develop  as  a result  of  processes  of  eduoa-  j 1 

* 

tlon.  ; 

(b)  Abilities  develop  from  primitive  structures. 

(c)  Abilities  of  older  children  reflect  greater  differentia- 

;; 

tions  than  those  of  younger  children. 

(d)  When  chronological  age  is  held  constant,  abilities  of 
"normal"  children  reveal  greater  structure  than  those  of  "retarded" 
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children. 

(e)  Children  having  the  benefit  of  "enriched  acculturation" 
show  greater  differentiation  of  abilities  than  children  who  have 
not  had  such  experiences. 

(f)  Domains  of  structure  have  a developmental  order  of  se- 
quence (p.  16). 

Research  conducted  by  these  investigators,  still  in  a formative 
stage,  has  been  directed  toward  exploration  of  some  of  these  as- 
sumptions fn  relation  to  children  with  mental  age  levels  of  six 
year®  or  younger. 

In  one  study  involving  "normal"  and  "retarded"  children, 
Meyers,  Orpet,  Attwell,  and  Dingman  (1962)  attempted  to  reveal 
primary  abilities  at  a mental  age  level  of  six  years.  A battery 
of  13  tests  was  administered  to  100  children  attending  public 
school  kindergarten  and  100  children  institutionalised  at  Pacific 
State  Hospital.  Ihe  major  purpose  was  to  differentiate  four 
hypothesised  factors \ i.e.,  hand -eye  paychomotor,  perceptual  speed, 
linguistic  and  spatial  reasoning  abilities.  Findings  of  the  study 
indicated  thati  (a)  common  factors  of  ability  were  distinguish- 
able in  children,  having  mental  ages  of  six  years \ (b)  while  abili- 
ties of  "retarded"  children  appeared  to  be  less  differentiated 
than  those  of  "normal"  children,  there  were  many  similarities  in 
^ the  performances  of  the  designated  groups  $ (e)  there  was  greater 
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variability  in  performances  of  institutionalized  children  than  in 
performances  of  "normal*  children;  (d)  "retarded"  children  showed 
their  highest  level®  of  performance  on  linguistic  tasks  but  had 
considerable  difficulty  on  mnemonic  and  reasoning  tasks;  and  (e) 
differences  in  performances  of  children  etlologically  classified 
as  "undlf f erentlated -familial , " "infectious -traumatic,"  Mongoloid," 
and  "miscellaneous"  were  almost  negligible. 

Meyers  ©t  al.  (1964)  conducted  a similar  study  with  children 
at  three  different  mental  age  levels.  Again,  a fairly  extensive 
battery  of  tests  was  administered  to  "normal"  and  "retarded"  chil- 
dren having  mental  ages  of  two,  four,  and  six  years  to  distinguish 
hand-eye  psychomotor,  perceptual  speed,  linguistic,  and  figural 
reasoning  abilities.  The  study  revealed  that:  (a)  abilities  of 

young  children,  even  at  a mental  age  level  of  two  years,  can  be  J^Jj 

\ 

differentiated;  (b)  older  children  did  not  display  greater  ability  ' 

differentiation  than  younger  children;  (c)  "normal"  children  did 
not  display  greater  ability  differentiation  than  "retarded"  chil-  ; I 

dren  of  comparable  mental  age  levels;  and  (d)  with  regard  to  the  j 

analysis  of  specific  factors,  perceptual  speed  and  linguistic  abil-  ! 

i 

ities  were  evident  at  mental  ages  of  two,  four,  and  six  years;  : 

i 

•> 

hand-eye  psychomotor  skills  were  clearly  demonstrable  only  at  men-  } 

tal  age  six;  and  figural-reasonlng  abilities  were  not  distinguish- 
able as  separate  factors  at  any  of  the  three  mental  age  levels.  , 
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In  addition  to  the  research  of  Meyers,  Dlngman,  and  their 
associates,  other  factor  analytia  studies  of  "ability  structure" 
(Clausen,  1966}  Taylor,  1964),  which  are  not  based  on  Guilford’s 
"structure  of  intellect"  model,  have  been  made,  Clausen’s  three- 
year  project  (1966)  involved  analyses  of  SO  variables  including 
background  factors,  and  sensory,  motor,  perceptual,  and  complex 
mental  functions.  As  a comparative  investigation  of  performances 
of  three  groups  of  "retarded"  individuals  ranging  in  chronological 
age  from  eight  to  24  years  and  performances  of  "normal"  children 
of  eight  to  10  years,  the  study  had  several  objectives  among  which 
were  the  following: 

(a)  To  provide  new  understanding  of  the  ability  structure 
in  the  mentally  retarded  and  to  relate  this  structure 
to  physical  and  intellectual  development}  i.e.,  to 
chronological  and  mental  age, 

(b)  To  differentiate  the  mentally  retarded  into  subgroups 
which  are  psychologically  and  behaviorally  more  homo- 
geneous than  those  provided  by  current  classification 
systems , 

(c)  To  relate  configuration  of  abilities  with  extent  of 
central  nervous  system  damage  as  indicated  by  medical, 
neurological,  and  EEG  examinations, 

(d)  To  relate  factors  underlying  (subgroups)  to  etiology 

as  is  presumed  from  medical  and  family  history  (pp*  4-5). 

Respective  to  these  objectives,  Clausen  drew  these  conclusions : 

(a)  "Ability  structures"  of  "retarded"  individuals  differed 
markedly  from  those  of  "normal"  children* 

(b)  Among  the  three  chronological  age  groups  of  "retarded" 
individuals  there  were  similarities  in  level  and  pattern  of  sensory 
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and  complex  mental  functions,  similarities  in  pattern  but  differ- 
ences in  level  on  motor  tasks,  similarities  in  level  but  differ- 
ences in  pattern  on  perceptual  tasks.  Moreover,  in  comparison  with 
performances  at  earlier  ages,  intellectual  functioning  of  individuals 
between  20  and  2 4 years  of  age  appeared  to  slow  down  and  regress. 

(c)  Results  did  not  provide  a basis  for  Identifiable  sub- 
groups that  were  related  to  either  etiology  or  medical  and  neuro- 
logical information.  Although  ’’retarded”  individuals  were  conceived 
as  revealing  less  differentiation  of  ’’ability  structure,”  Clausen 
also  noted  that  they  showed  evidence  of  considerable  variability 
which  prevented  homogeneous  psychological  and  behavioral  subgroup- 
ings. 

Finally,  on  a basis  of  a variety  of  te*'ts  and  rating  scales, 
Taylor  (1964)  did  a study  involving  subjeats  in  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties,  with  a mean  IQ  of  81.  Analysis  of  51  variables 
revealed  11  general  factors  such  as  ’’general  dexterity,”  "verbal- 
numerloal-edueational , ” "mechanical  assembly.”  necessarily,  these 
factors  differ  from  those  relevant  to  younger  children. 

Such  factor  analytic  studies  have  a potential  of  providing 
comprehensive  descriptions  of  intellectual  performance.  Thus,  they 
may  constitute  a basis  for  clinical  evaluations  of  children  which 
are  founded  on  a broad  theory  of  the  "nature”  of  intellectual  abil- 
ities. At  the  same  tine,  without  additional  sources  of  information 
and  certain  precautions  in  interpretation,  the  approach  may  have 
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limitations . In  particular,  since  factor  analysis  is  a psycho- 
metrically  oriented  approach,  it  is  important  that  investigators 
view  intellectual  abilities  as  ahanging  processes,  rather  than  dis- 
crete, "fixed"  entities  (Hunt,  1961).  At  present,  factor  analytic 
studies  afford  no  mean®  for  gaining  insight  into  processes  of  in- 
tellectual functioning.  It  is  conceivable  that  a child’s  "method" 
of  problem-solving  is  equally  meaningful  as  or,  perhaps,  more  in- 
formative than  knowledge  of  the  presence  or  atsence  of  various 
abilities  in  diagnosing  learning  difficulties.  Second,  although 
factor  analytic  studies  may  disclose  sequential  orders  of  abilities, 
the  approach  appears  to  offer  little  possibility  of  exploring  ways 
in  which  intellectual  abilities  develop  or  may  be  altered.  The 
assumption  that  children  who  learn  "normally"  have  a "universal 
profile"  of  abilities  or  a single  developmental  order  of  ability 
acquisition  has  been  increasingly  called  Into  question  by  current 
theories  of  cognitive  growth  (Bruner,  Olver,  Greenfield  et  al. , 
1967).  While  s udles  of  abilities  of  "normal"  and  "retarded" 
children  do  net  explicitly  adhere  to  a position  of  uniform  devel- 
opment, simple  comparisons  of  "ability  structure"  seem  to  allude 
to  such  a contention.  Third,  factor  analytic  studies  have  involved 
extensive  evaluations  to  delineate  multiple  intellectual  abilities. 
In  addition  to  these  comparative  and  descriptive  studies  of  intel- 

^ lectual  "structure,"  an  important  aspect  of  the  development  of  this 
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approach  would  Include  further  investigations  that  would  explore 
the  potential  bearing  of  various  abilities  and  disabilities  on 
cognitive  development  and  learning  processes  at  different  stages 
of  growth.  Since  evaluative  Instruments  have  been  far  from  easily 
conceived  and  since  factor  analysis  ha®  been  a complicated  en- 
deavor (Guilford,  1967),  it  is  understandable  that  such  studies 
have  not  been  pursued.  Yet,  if  researcher®  expect  to  extend  fac- 
tor analytic  theory  beyond  a primarily  descriptive  approach,  they 
must  spell  out  these  implications.  For  example,  one  Issue  for 
study  might  Involve  investigations  of  those  abilities  or  "factors” 
that  are  critical  to  development  of  "conservation”  in  young  chil- 
dren. Finally,  factor  analysis  shares  a major  problem  with  other- 
more  "traditional”  psychometric  approaches;  i.e.,  measurement  of 
abilities  which  change  in  characteristic  and  complexity  with  in- 
creasing development. 

These  issues  are  not  irresolvable.  Moreover,  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  other  current  perspectives  and  theories  on  cognitive  de- 
velopment, faator  analysis  may  provide  important  sources  for  under- 
standing learning  and  learning  difficulties  in  children. 

While  factor  analysis  is  not  actually  dissonant  with  the  de- 
velopmental psychology  of  dean  Piaget,  the  two  theories  represent 
substantially  different  approaches  to  the  study  of  intellectual 
growth  and  functioning.  Researchers  Interested  in  factor  analysis 
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f have  directed  their  efforts  toward  descriptions  of  components  of 

mental  processes  termed  "intelligence."  Piaget* s conceptions  have 

i 

had  quic©  another  focus. 

The  Developmental  Psychology  of  Jean  Piaget 

Piaget lan  theory  has  been  principally  concerned  with  a dis- 
covery of  "psychological  structures"  (Piaget,  1968)  which  govern 
development  of  thought  processes  from  infancy  through  childhood 
and  adolescence.  In  large  part  based  on  clinical  observations  of 
infants  and  children,  Piaget’s  developmental  psychology  Ms  in- 
volved a wide  range  of  such  studies  as  the  child’s  language  and 
thought  (1955),  conception  of  the  world  (1967),  conception  of 
( physical  causality  (1965),  judgment  and  reasoning  (3.966),  concep- 

tion of  reality  (1954),  play,  dreams,- and  imitation  (1962)5  the 
origins  of  intelligence  (19S2)j  the  growth  of  logic  (Inhelder  6 
Piaget,  IS 6 <05  and  the  child’s  conception  of  space  (Piaget  6 In- 
helder, 1967).  Prevalent  throughout  these  writings  are  several 
conceptions  which  provide  an  underlying  theme  of  continuity  for 
the  theory.  Piaget  maintains  that* 

(a)  Cognitive  d^velojjnent  proceeds  as  a function  of  mutual 
Interaction  between  the  developing  child  and  his  physical  and 
social  environment. 

(b)  Throughout  the  course  of  cognitive  development,  the 

C mutual  interaction  between  the  child  and  his  environment  takes 
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( form  as  a dialectical  process  of  "equi librium,”  where  "psychologi- 

cal  structures’1  change  in  response  to  environmental  Influence® 
(i.e,,  "accommodation" ) and  where  the  child  modifies  and  reduces 
environmental  stimuli  in  accordance  with  his  cognitive  "schemata" 
(i.e.,  "assimilation"). 

(c)  Cognitive  development  involves  adaptations  which  are 
successive,  continuous,  active,  and  goal-directed  toward  an  in- 
creased organisation  of  internal  and  external  stages  of  reality. 

(d)  "Cognitive  structures"  have  a fixed  order  of  development. 

(e)  Development  of  all  intellectual  processes  tend  toward 
attainment  of  "logico-mathematioal"  operations;  i.e.,  comblnatlv- 

^ ity,  reversibility,  associativity,  Identity,  and  tautology  (Piaget, 

1968).  At  present,  these  conceptions  are  far  from  conclusively 
verified.  As  with  other  more  specific  aspects  of  the  theory,  they 
have  generated  both  widespread  interest  and  controversy. 

This  interest  and  controversy  are  evident  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  apply  Piagetian  theory  to  problems  of 
mental  retardation  (Inhelder,  I960;  Robinson  & Robinson,  196 5 j 
Stephens,  1966;  Wohlwill,  1966 1 Wollnsky,  1962  j Woodward,  1963). 
Considered  in  terns  of  children  who  are  experiencing  learning  dif- 
ficulties, the  theory  raises  a multitude  of  questions.  Most  of 
these  issues  are  still  at  early  stages  of  conceptualisation  (Wohl- 
^ will,  1966).  However,  one  major  question  has  received  a good  deal 
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f attention}  i.u. , learning  difficulties  classified  as  "mental 
retardation”  represent  a "developmental  lag”  where  children  still 
proceed  through  stages  and  sequences  of  development  identical  with 
those  of  "normal”  children,  or  instead,  are  these  learning  disabil- 
ities manifestations  of  entirely  different  learning  patterns?  The 
issue  is  not  uniq»  * to  a Plagetlan  frame  of  reference  in  'viewing 
problems  of  mental  retardation.  It  has  long  been  a concern  of  re- 
searchers who  have  observed  that  "retarded"  and  "normal"  children, 
of  supposedly  comparable  mental  ages,  vary  in  their  performance  and 
behavior  (Zigler,  1966a).  At  first  glance,  such  an  observation 
appears  to  support  a contention  that  learning  and  performance  pat- 
terns of  learning  disabled  children  differ  in  essential  ways  from 
those  of  other  children.  Yet,  some  writers  take  another  view. 

For  example,  applying  Piaget’s  clinical  techniques  to  the  diagnosis 
and  study  of  reasoning  abilities  of  "retarded"  children,  Inhelder 
(1968)  maintained  the  latter  position.  From  numerous  interviews 
with  school-age  children  and  adolescents,  she  concluded  that: 

(a)  "Mental  deficiency  could  be  define'  as  an  unfinished 
operatory  construction"  (p.  292). 

(b)  lo  a far  greater  extent  than  are  apparent  in  "normal" 
children,  thought  processes  of  "retarded"  children  were  character- 
ised by  "oso illations."  Moreover,  "retarded"  children  seemed  to 
lack  both  a mobility  and  stability  of  thought  processes. 
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( (c)  There  was  a "striking  analogy1’  between  reasoning  of 

"retarded”  children  and  that  of  ”noimal”  children  at  prelogical, 
"egocentric”  stages  of  development. 

Despite  these  similarities  in  performance,  Inhelder  also  rec- 
ognised that  such  observations  do  not  inevitably  imply  that  all 
psychological  processes  of  "retarded”  and  ’’nomal”  children  of 
comparable  mental  ages  are  parallel.  The  point  deserves  emphasis 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  relevant  considerations  of  individual 
differences  may  be  excluded  in  favor  of  other  research  objectives; 
e.g.,  disclosure  of  general  ’’structures”  of  cognitive  development 
which  is  the  principal  focus  of  Piagetlan  theory*  Such  efforts,  / 

^ although  comprehensive,  may  reveal  only  one  facet  of  total  mental 

functioning.  Studies  to  supplement  and  clarify  assumptions  about 
cognitive  growth  advanced  by  Piaget  (^ndler,  Boutler,  & Osser, 

1968;  Sigel  & Hooper,  1968)  and  to  further  understanding  about  such 
critical  Issues  as  the  relationship  between  intellectual  develop- 
ment  and  motivational  factors  or  the  role  of  learning  pro''  .sees  in  I 

the  development  of  ’’cognitive  structures”  (Hunt,  1961,  1968)  are 
now  being  conducted.  In  addition,  Inhelder *s  qualification  of 
findings  seems  to  argue  against  adherence  to  simple  conceptions  of 
mental  retardation  as  either  a condition  of  ’’developmental  lag”  or 
a manifestation  of  ’’unique”  learning  patterns.  Probably,  the  wide 
/ gamut  of  learning  disabilities  experienced  by  children  is  charac- 


terised  more  accurately  by  Inclusion  of  both  views.  For  example, 
it  is  possible  that  initial  problems  of  ’'developmental  lag”  may 
constitute  a basis  for  later  unique,  extremely  disordered  behaviors. 
This  position  does  not  disallow  the  possibility  of  developing  or 
re-establishing  subsequent  learning  patterns  that  are  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  positive,  ’’normal”  processes  of  adaptation. 

As  mentioned  in  earlier  sections  of  this  review,  recent  in- 
vestigations on  cognitive  development  have  contributed  much  basic 
and  applied  “^search  that  is  beginning  to  broaden  ideas  and  raise 
discerning  questions  about  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  remedia- 
tion of  learning  problems  of  children.  Piaget* a work  and  studies, 
stimulated  by  his  research  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  have  had 
major  influence  on  these  recent  developments.  In  relation  to  the 
study  of  learning  difficulties  in  children,  Piagetian  theory  might 
be  expected  to  have  particular  relevance  ir  the  following  respects; 

(a)  The  theorist’s  developmental  psychology  presents  a com- 
prehensive view  of  cognitive  functioning  which  refrains  from  defin- 
ing intellectual  processes  in  terms  of  measurement  of  performance 
on  clinical  tests.  Piaget’s  concern  with  reoccurrlng  changes  In 
’’cognitive  structures”  of  children  represents  a radical  departure 
from  and  extends  far  beyond  most  prior  and  contemporary  conceptions 
of  Intelligence j e.g.,  ’’structure  of  intellect”  and  factor  analytic 
conceptions,  which  tend  to  be  static  and  more  limited  in  scope. 
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( As  a result,  the  theory  provides  a fundamental  and  widely  applic- 

able frame  of  reference  for  evaluation  of  learning  disturbances 
and  development  of  appropriate  teaching  strategies. 

(b)  Piaget  has  sought  to  reveal  "laws”  and  ‘'rules”  of  cog- 
nitive growth  underlying  changes  in  mental  functioning  of  the  de- 
veloping child.  Rather  than  attending  to  more  superficial  objec- 
tives of  measuring  and  teaching  content  materials,  his  theory  at- 
tempts to  interpret  "why”  children  are  able  to  comprehend  increase 
ingly  complex  forms  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  facilitate  meaningful 
and  enduring  change  in  children,  such  insights  are  essential. 

(c)  Although  not  entirely  consonant,  recent  contributions  to 

^ psychoanalytic  ego  psychology  (Erikson,  1959;  Gill,  1967;  Hart- 

mann, 1939,  1964)  and  Piaget* a developmental  psychology  share  many 
parallel  conceptions  of  behavior  and  development  (Rapaport,  I960; 
Wolff,  1960).  This  correspondence  of  interpretation  may  be  helpful 
toward  encouraging  more  thorough  descriptions  of  behavior  of  learn- 
ing and  emotionally  disabled  children  along  continuous  dimensions 

of  mental  functioning  which,  often,  hrve  been  considered  and  treated 
as  separate  domains. 

(d)  Bettalheim  (1967)  has  perceived  potential  applications  of 
Piaget* s characterization  of  early  stages  of  cognitive  development 
to  observations  of  behaviors  of  "autistic”  children.  He  emphasized 

^ that  in  attempting  to  change  severe  disturbances  of  children,  we 
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are  ’’dealing  . . . with  an  inborn  schedule  that  cannot  be  delayed 
too  long”  (p.  416).  bettelheim’s  comment  is  pertinent  not  only  to 
disturbances  of  ’’autistic”  children  or  affective  domains  of  behav- 
lor.  In  other  words,  Plagetian  theory  may  hold  much  promise  for 
study  of  varying  degree®  of  severity  and  effects  of  different 
periods  ol  onset  of  disability  and  duration  on  cognitive  development. 

Conceptions  of  Cognitive  Growth  of  Jerome  Bruner 

A comprehensive  theory  of  cognitive  development  must  account 
for  diversities,  as  well  as  regularities.,  in  human  behavior.  Simi- 
lar to  Piaget,  Jerome  Bruner  has  viewed  the  ’’course  of  cognitive 
growth”  as  proceeding  through  periods  or  stages  that  are  character- 
ised by  the  child1 s development  of  increasingly  complex  systems  for 
organising  and  processing  Information.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  conceptions  of  the  two  theorists  differ  considerably  in  their 
points  of  major  emphasis.  While  Piaget  has  been  concerned  primar- 
ily with  research  on  the  development  of  ’’cognitive  structures” 
that  constitute  the  essence  of  intellectual  growth,  Bruner  (1963, 
1964,  1966)  and  his  colleagues  (Bruner,  Olver,  Greenfield,  et  al., 
1967),  in  the  main,  have  focused  on  such  issues  as  the  nature  of 
"processes”  of  learning  and  cognitive  development,  individual  dif- 
ferences in  modes  of  thinking  among  children,  and  the  role  of  cul- 
tural and  environmental  agents  in  fostering  intellectual  growth. 
Moreover,  in  oontrast  to  Piaget,  Bruner  (1966)  has  specifically 
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applied  his  conception®  of  "emotive,"  ‘'iconic,"  and  "symbolic" 
forma  of  representation  (i.e.,  representation  through  action, 
imagery,  and  language)  toward  theoretical  formulations  about  and 
study  of  the  teaching-learning  process*  In  this  respect,  he  has 
addeu  a substantial  contribution  to  current  developmental  re sea rah; 
for  his  conceptions  have  direct  relevance  for  educational  and 
therapeutic  interventions . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Bruner’s  theoretical  formulations 
and  research,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Cognitive  Studies  at 
Harvard  University,  were  included  for  discussion  during  the  re- 
search conference  on  Cognitive  Models  and  Development  in  Mental  / 

Retardation  (Garrison * 1966)*  On  both  basic  and  applied  levels, 

Bruner  and  his  colleagues  have  been  attempting  to  come  to  grips  < 

with  several  issues  that  are  of  vital  concern  to  researchers  and 
educators  engaged  in  working  with  learning  disabled  children. 

Among  some  of  these  Issues  are  the  following t i 

1.  in  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  do  different  aultures,  ■ 

providing  different  learning  experiences  for  children,  nurture 
variant  patterns  of  cognitive  growth?  Studies  conducted  by  Bruner 
and  his  colleagues  (Bruner,  Olver,  Greenfield,  et  al*»  1967)  seem 
to  indicate  that  learning  behaviors  among  children  across  different 

4. 

cultures  are  diverse*  To  be  more  specific,  these  researchers  j 

focused  their  efforts  on  several  comparative  investigations  of  the  i 
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I growth  of  equivalence  and  the  establishment  of  conservation  of 

quantity  in  thought  processes  of  Wolof,  Eskimo,  rural  Mexican,  and 
American  children.  With  regard  to  investigations  of  both  "opera- 
tions i1’  they  discovered  that  patterns  of  intellectual  growth  and 
performance  appeared  to  be  "culture -bound."  Similarly,  some  re- 
searchers interested  in  cognitive  development  and  functioning  of 
"disadvantaged"  or  "culturally  deprived"  children  have  speculated 
about  unique  "patterning"  of  intellectual  abilities  (Sarason  6 
Gladwin,  1958).  Such  hypotheses  have  centered  on  this  question: 

How  do  certain  constellations  of  variables  bear  adversely  on  cog- 
nitive growth  of  some  children  of  families  considered  to  be  low 
^ soclo-economlcally?  For  example,  there  is  increasing  recognition 

of  a probable  relationship  between  "social  class"  (i.e.,  multiple 
variables  characterising  certain  environments)  and  patterns  of 
language  functions  (Ausubel,  1965;  Bereiter  & Engleraann,  1966; 
Bernstein,  1962a,  1962b;  Deutsch,  1985;  Golden  6 Birns,  1968).  At 
present,  the  specific  nature  of  this  interaction  and  the  accompany- 
ing impact  on  other  areas  of  Intellectual  functioning  and  develop- 
ment is  not  yet  clear.  Bruner ?s  research  on  diverse  patterns  of 
development  across  cultures  may  contribute  insight  toward  under- 
standing some  of  these  relationships  among  variables  within  cul- 
tures. In  other  words,  through  exploring  the  wide  spectrum  of 

g variation  characterising  a "normal"  range  of  cognitive  development, 

( 
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we  may  be  able  to  discover  those  ways  in  which  variation  exceeds 
or  departs  from  that  spectrum  and,  thus,  stifles  and  impairs  in- 
tellectual functioning. 

2.  How  can  educators  and  clinicians  provide  learning  experi- 
ences that  are  maximally  beneficial  in  teaching  children  “to  cope” 
with  requirements  of  problem-solving  (Bruner,  1966)?  Although 
this  issue  is  not  new  to  psychological  and  educational  study, 

Bruner* s position  on  teaching  children  is  singular.  In  a series 
of  essays  entitled  Toward  a Theory  of  Instruction  (1966),  the  author 
outlined  his  approach  which  embraces  conceptions  of  cognitive  de- 
velopment, learning  theory,  and  applied  instructional  practices. 

The  theory  of  instruction  includes  four  specifications:  (a) 

establishment  of  a predisposition  for  learning;  (b)  attention  to 
the  structure  and  form  of  Knowledge;  (c)  attention  to  effective 
sequences  of  materials;  and  (d)  consideration  of  the  form  and 
pacing  of  reinforcement  (pp.  40-53). 

Also  in  this  series  of  essays,  Bruner  recognized  the  need  for 
development  of  instructional  strategies  for  learning  and  emotionally 
disabled  children.  In  addition  to  specific  illustrations  of  teach- 
ing strategies  with  “normally  functioning”  children,  ho  discussed 
his  conceptions  of  Instruction  in  relation  to  several  children  who, 
referred  to  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  were  experiencing 
“learning  blocks.”  Although  Bruner’s  comments  remain  primarily  at 
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a descriptive  level,  his  modal  does  provide  a theoretical  structure 
for  educational  intervention  that  has  been  notably  absent  in  re- 
search and  practice  with  children  considered  to  be  "mentally  re- 
tarded," Because  intellectual  and  effective  processes  are  still 
little  understood , the  application  of  the  model  to  teaahing  indi- 
vidual children  will  be  a difficult  task.  Yet,  the  theory  is  es- 
pecially relevant  in  that  it  attends  not  only  to  the  importance  of 
form  and  sequence  of  knowledge  but  also  to  an  equally  critical  as- 
pect of  learning;  l.e.,  the  "process"  of  instruction  and  inter- 
action between  teacher  and  child  In  the  learning  situation.  If 
educators  and  clinicians  are  to  experience  any  measure  of  success 
in  promoting  meaningful  change  in  children,  greater  clarity  on  the 
roles  of  such  factors  in  learning  and  intellectual  development  are 
crucial . Furthermore , 

What  will  be  needed,  in  addition  to  adherence  to  tech- 
nique, is  much  thought  and  activity  devoted  to  develop- 
ing a greater  sense  of  the  possible— In  ;;erms  of  tech- 
nique, of  what  w©  think  children  can  become,  and  of  what 
children  themselves  think  the1  can  become  (Murphy,  1969, 
pp.  265-266) . 

3.  in  what  ways  are  information-processes  of  learning  dis- 
ordered children  similar  to  and  different  from  those  of  children 
who  acquire  and  utilize  knowledge  commensurate  with  their  chrono- 
logical ages?  Generally,  research  in  the  fields  of  special  educa- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  ascertaining  differences  in  performance 
( among  groups  of  children  variously  classified,  with  little  attention 
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directed  to  study  of  similarities  of  functions.  Moreover,  evalua- 
tions of  children  nave  been  based,  to  a large  extent,  on  determina- 
tions of  levels  of  achievement,  rather  than  on  assessment  of  proc- 
esses of  learning.  These  conceptions  usually  allow  for  little 
opportunity  to  explore  such  factors  as  underlying  feelings,  self- 
concepts,  motivations,  and  strategies  of  processing  information, 
which  are  integral  to  meaningful  learning.  Too,  they  limit  ranges 
of  expectancy  for  change  in  children  and  search  for  strengths  in 
cognitive  functioning  and  behavior*  It  was  pointed  out  earlier  in 
this  review  of  research  that  such  judgments  have  been  apparent 
particularly  in  relation  to  children  considered  to  be  "mentally 
.retarded,”  in  whom  Intellectual  "capacities”  have  been  viewed  as 
”pre-dete mined”  and  "fixed”  (Hunt,  1961). 

Bruner* s conceptions  of  cognitive  growth  as  "information 
processes”  cast  new  light  on  these  static  and  archaic  assumptions. 
In  contrast  to  closed-system  philosophies,  his  emphasis  on  proc- 
esses of  learning  implies  that  cognitive  functioning  and  behavior 
are  active,  flexible,  responsive,  and  constantly  changing.  His 
theory  includes  recognition  of  variation  in  performance.  Yet,  this 
premise  of  individual  differences  does  not  preclude  possibilities 
for  change.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  dissonant  with  a notion  sup- 
ported by  several  researcher®  and  clinicians  in  the  field  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  who  maintain  that  patterns  of  acquiring  knowledge 
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In  learning  disordered  children  are  different  (J&igmond,  1969)  and 
that  such  children  ought  to  be  taught  in  accordance  with  their 
"styles  of  learning."  To  the  contrary,  Bruner  contends  that  proc- 
esses of  learning  can  be  shaped  dramatically  through  "the  process 
of  education"  (Bruner,  1963).  This  assumption  is  evident  in  his 
statement  that  "...  any  subject  can  be  taught  effectively  in  some 
intellectually  honest  form  to  any  child  at  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment" (p.  33).  Such  a statement  reflects  an  attitude  toward  intel- 
lectual functioning,  the  permanence  of  learning  disabilities,  and 
prospects  for  nurturing  growth  far  different  from  that  of  Zigler 
(Garrison,  1966),  who  made  the  following  comment  on  Bruner’s  con- 
ceptions of  cognitive  growth  in  relation  to  "mentally  retarded" 
children: 

It  is  my  own  bias  that  this  kind  of  "what  you  can  do 
with  a child"  has  been  oversold.  I simply  happen  to 
believe  in  the  notion  of  capacity,  in  speaies- specific 
characteristics,  and  I just  don’t  believe  that  you 
move  these  kids  in  any  meaningful  manner  up  this  helix 
very  rapidly.  Moat  of  the  efforts  in  my  cwn  research 
group  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  have  met  with  dismal 
failure  (p.  120). 

Summarising,  the  issue  of  similarities  and  differences  among 
learning  processes  of  learning  disordered  children  yet  remains  un- 
resolved. Some  researchers  have  tended  to  fixate  on  differences 
to  a point  where  they  Isolate  certain  groups  of  children  from  the 
mainstream  and  observe  no  similarities  in  functioning.  On  the 
other  hand,  Piaget,  representing  another  school  of  thought  in 
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attempting  to  discern  regularities  in  cognitive  development,  has 
been  severely  criticized  for  not  taking  into  greater  account  dif- 
ferences among  children.  Bruner’s  conceptions  of  cognitive  growth 
seem  to  maintain  a balance  between  these  two  positions.  In  terms 
of  the  study  of  and  educational  practices  with  learning  d’aabled 
children , such  a point  of  view  is  essential.  Indeed  , we  cannot 
expect  children  who  are  experiencing  severe  learning  and  emotional 
difficulties  to  be  able  to  function  as  productively  as  children  who 
are  able  to  acquire  information  commensurate  with  their  chronologi- 
cal ages  or  to  remain  unchanged  in  response  to  these  experiences. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  assume  certain  commonalities  among 
functions , behavior,  and  basic  needs.  Such  a position  is  couched 
in  a belief  that  all  ahlldren,  in  spite  of  their  learning  diffi- 
culties, are  capable  of  reaching  higher  levels  of  functioning. 

"Defect"  Theories  of  Cognitive  Functioning 

Although  widely  variant  regarding  their  individual  assump- 
tions, "defect"  theories  share  a common  premise  that  "mentally  re- 
tarded" children  are  characterized  by  specific  "defects."  In  gen- 
eral, these  theorists  take  a position  that  "mentally  retarded" 
children  manifest  inherent  deficiencies  in  cognitive  functioning 
and/or  physiological  anomalies  and  that  these  "defects"  account 
for  slowed  rates  or  "incapacities"  in  learning  and  behavioral  dis- 
turbances. As  representative  of  this  frequently  supported  position 
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in  the  field  of  mental  retardation*  th®  following  theorists  will 
be  discussed:  (a)  Ellis,  (b)  Kounin  and  Lewin,  (c)  Lurla,  and 

(d)  Zeaman  and  House. 

Ellis1  Stimulus  Trace  Theory.  In  his  Stimulus  Trace  Theory, 
Ellis  (1963)  postulated  that  all  tfmentally  retarded"  children  have 
inherent  deficiencies  in  short-tern  memory,  which  result  in  "be- 
havioral inadequacies."  These  deficits  are  considered  to  be  symp- 
tomatic of  underlying  central  nervous  ay stem  pathologies.  Central 
to  the  theory  are  two  hypothetical  constructs:  (a)  the  "stimulus 

trace,"  a neural  response  which  is  supposed  to  vary  in  duration 
and  amplitude  with  "normal"  and  "retarded"  children}  and  (b) 
"neural  integrity,"  which  is  defined  in  terms  of  measured  IQ. 

Ellis  contended  that  nervous  system  pathology  (l.e.,  lack  of 

"neural  integrity")  restricts  the  amplitude  and  duration  of  the 

% # 

neural  response  (i.e.,  the  "stimulus  trace").  In  turn,  th©  "im- 
poverished stimulus  trace"  results  in  poor  shoit-term  memory  that 
is  assumed  to  affect  a wide  variety  of  behaviors. 

In  support  of  his  conceptions  Ellis  cited  evidence  from  re- 
search comparing  performance  of  "normal"  and  "retarded"  groups  on 
short-term  memory  tasks.  This  research  Included  experimental 
studies  on  serial  position  effects,  delayed  reaction  time,  EEG 
findings,  factor  analysis  of  WISC  data,  and  fixed -interval  operant 
behavior.  Moreover,  Ellis  concluded  that  further  studies  might 
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reveal: 

(a)  a significant  component  of  bf^avj.oral  inadequacy  that  is 

associated  with  central  nervous  system  pathology j 

(b)  those  behaviors  which  are  directly  dependent  on  short- 

term  memory; 

(c)  the  effects  of  various  physiological  anomalies  («•$*•> 
central  nervous  system  pathologies  versus  endocrine  dioorders)  on 

behavior  (pp*  154-155). 

Despite  evidence  from  several  resources  and  the  aforementioned 
points  cited  to  justify  the  relevance  of  the  Stimulus  Trace  Theory, 
some  of  Ellis*  conceptions  bear  close  scrutiny.  In  particular,  ^ 

these  assumptions  may  be  questioned : 

(a)  There  seems  to  be  little  current  evidence  to  support  a J 

contention  that  behavioral  Inadequacies  or  disturbances  are  solely 

\ 

contingent  on  central  nervous  system  pathologies  or  that  particu- 
lar physiological  anomalies  effect  characteristic  behaviors. 

(b)  There  seems  to  be  little  basis  for  maintaining  that  low  | 

IQ  scores  are  valid  indicators  of  lack  of  "neural  integrity." 

(c)  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  and  how  neurological  functions 
of  learning  disabled  children  differ  from  those  of  children  who 
learn  "normally.”  Many  researchers  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion would  disagree  with  this  aspect  of  Ellis*  Theory  in  relation 
to  children  considered  to  be  "culturally  deprived." 
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(c!)  Ellis  give®  little  attention  to  a possibility  that  cog- 
nitive functions  other  than  short-term  memory  may  be  bearing  ad- 
versely on  recall  abilities. 

(e)  It  seems  suspect  to  assume  that  in  those  instances  where 
children  are  experiencing  a wide  gamut  of  learning  and  emotional 
difficulties  short-term  memory  deficits  play  a singular  role  in 
affecting  behavior. 

Finally , with  regard  to  relevance  of  the  theory , one  further 
point  might  be  kept  in  mind.  Ellis  himself  cautioned  against  ap- 
plications of  findings  to  educational  practices  sinoe  implications 
of  the  theory  and  associated  research  have  not  been  adequately  in- 
vestigated . 

Kounin-Lswin  conceptions  of  "rigidity”  in  ,tfeeblemindedtt 
children.  A considerable  amount  of  research  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  has  been  devoted  to  study  of  the  notion  that  behavior 
of  ’’mentally  retarded”  individuals  is  ’’rigid”  (Xounin,  1941a, 

1941b 5 Lewln,  1936;  JSigler,  1962}  Zigler,  1966a,  1966b:  Stevenson 
& Bigler,  1957).  Two  early  proponents  of  this  hypothesis,  who 
have  generated  considerable  controversy,  were  Kurt  Lewln  and  Jacob 
Xounin. 

Lewln* a (1936)  hypothesis  that  behavior  of  "feebleminded” 
children  is  ’’rigid”  was  derived  largely  from  his  more  inclusive 
topographical  field  theory.  Two  major  assumptions  were  basic  to 
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the  gtniral  theory j (a)  that  ’’dynamic  systems"  among  individuals 
varyj  and  (b)  that  these  differences  are  attributable  to  the  struc- 
ture > material  and  state,  and  meaningful  content  of  the  total  sys- 
tem.  Applying  these  two  conceptions  to  comparative  studies  of 
behavior  of  ’’normal”  and  ’’feebleminded”  Individuals,  lewin  made 

several  speculations.  These  were: 

(a)  Structures  of  ’’dynamio  systems”  of  ’’feebleminded”  persons 
are  leas  differentiated  than  those  of  ’’normal”  persons.  This  lack 
of  differentiation  in  structure  (i.e.,  fewer  cognitive  regions)  in 
feebleminded”  individuals  was  conceived  aa  one  factor  which  might 
account  for  a predominance  of  ’’rigid”  behaviors, 

(b)  Behaviors  of  older  feebleminded”  persons  are  more  ’’rigid” 
than  those  of  younger  ” retarded”  persons.  This  assumption  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  a conception  that  boundaries  between  regions  of 
cognitive  systems  of  older  individuals  are  less  permeable  than 
those  of  younger  persons. 

(c)  ”Rigld”  behavior  of  feebleminded”  persons  might  be  a 
reflection  of  past  experiences  or  contemporary  situations.  For 
example,  behavior  of  individuals  who  had  been  confronted  with  con- 
stant and  prolonged  failure  might  tend  to  be  more  "rigid. ” Accord- 
ing to  this  assumption,  Lewin  conceived  that  behavioral  disturbances 
could  be  a function  of  environmental  factors,  as  well  as  ’’innate” 
structural  differences. 
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In  support  of  those  contentions*  Lewin!s  data  (1936)  were 
based  on  several  experiments  involving  "normal”  and  "retarded" 
subjects  in  various  tasks  intended  to  evaluate  processes  of  sati- 
ation, abilities  to  resume  interrupted  activity,  arJ  abilities  to 
substitute  actions . 

Like  Lewln,  Kounin  was  interested  in  studying  the  concept  of 
"rigidity,"  developing  methods  of  measuring  properties  of  this  be- 
havioral manifestation,  and  ascertaining  the  validity  of  the  con- 
cept in  relation  to  age  and  "feeblemindedness"  (1941a,  p*  98)*  His 
theory  also  sought  to  answer  a related  questions  roes  the  concept 
of  "rigidity"  allow  one  to  state  consequences  to  be  obtained  in  ^ 

defined  conditions?  In  light  of  these  objectives,  Kounin  postu- 

i 

lated  that  "rigidity"  is  a "positive,  monotonic  function"  of  age  J 

■V; 

and  of  the  degree  of  "feeblemindedness."  He  conducted  five  experi-  ^ 

menta  in  order  to  explore  these  two  hypotheses.  The  studies  were 
based  on  performances  of  three  groups  of  subjects j i.e.,  older 
"retarded"  persons,  "retarded"  children,  and  "normal"  children.  I 

They  included  experiments  on  satiation  and  cosatiation,  transfer 
of  habit,  card  sorting  in  simple  and  overlapping  situations,  inte- 
gration by  classification,  and  restructuring  by  classification.  On 
the  basis  of  findings  of  these  experiments,  Kounin  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  t 

The  general  conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that  any  per- 
formance which  requires  a certain  degree  of  communica- 
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tlon  between  neighboring  region*  (the  degree  of  communica- 
tion being  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  rigid- 
ity) is  to  such  an  extent  made  difficult  for  the  older 
and/or  more  feebleminded  individual*  As  far  as  these  ex- 
periments permit  one  to  generalize , the  phenomenological 
nature  of  the  performance  is  unimportant  (p*  116)* 

In  response  to  the  Kounin-lewin 'conception  of  ’’rigidity , ” 
other  researchers  have  advanced  alternative  hypotheses  toward  de- 
scribing and  interpreting  behaviors  of  persons  considered  to  be 
"mentally  retarded.”  In  particular , Zlgler  and  his  colleagues 
(Butterfield  6 Zigler,  1965$  Stevenson  & Zigler,  1957$  Turnure  6 
Zigler,  1964;  Zlgler,  1961,  1962,  1966a)  have  postulated  that 
’’rigidity  behaviors”  of  ’’mentally  retarded”  persons  are  a function 
of  many  developmental  and  motivational  factors,  rather  than  a ra- 
( flection  of  characteristically  different  cognitive  structures. 

this  hypothesis  is  consonant  with  an  Increasingly  recurrent  view 
in  the  literature  on  cognitive  development  and  functioning  of 
"normal”  children  (Bruner,  1966 $ Hunt,  1961$  Saraaon  et  al«,  1960) 
and  on  ” psychological  problems”  of  exceptional  children  (Kessler, 
1966$  Sarason  6 Doris,  1969$  Saraaon  6 Gladwin,  1958)$  i.e.,  that 
learning  is  part  of  a totality  of  individual  psychological  func- 
tioning where  both  cognitive  and  affective  domains  influence  ob- 
served behaviors  and  performance. 

In  an  extended  series  of  studies  designed  to  examine  the 
validity  of  the  Kounin-bewln  conception,  Zigler  and  Ms  colleagues 
( wftrft  directly  concerned  with  this  issue.  They  conducted  several 
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studios  such  as  investigations  of:  (a)  discrimination  learning  in 

"normal"  and  ’’retarded"  persons  (Stevenson  & Zigler,  1957);  (b)  the 
"effects  of  success  and  failure  on  discrimination  learning  in  nor- 
mal and  retarded  children"  (Butterfield  & Zigler,  1965);  (c)  the 
impact  of  pro -experimental  "negative  reinforcing"  conditions  on 
performance  of  cosatiation  tasks  (Shallenberger  6 Bigler*  1961); 
and  (d)  relationships  between  "social  deprivation"  and  "rigidity" 
in  performances  of  institutionalised,  "feebleminded"  children 
(Zigler,  1961).  Two  major  findings  of  these  studies  which  con- 
flicted with  results  of  the  Xounin  and  Lewin  studies  were  that: 

(a)  differences  in  performances  among  "normal"  children  and  younger 
and  older  "retarded"  persons  were  not  a3.waya  evident;  and  (b)  per- 
formances of  "retarded"  persons,  having  the  same  mental  ages,  were 
not  always  consistent.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  Zigler 
(1962,  1966a)  arrived  at  several  conclusions  which  differed  sub- 
stantially from  the  Xounln-Lewln  position.  Among  these  were  the 
following  points: 

(a)  To  a large  extent,  "rigidity"  studies  have  been  based  on 
investigations  including  individuals  residing  at  institutions  for 
the  "mentally  retarded."  Generally,  these  kinds  of  settings  have 
been  characterised  by  minimal  adult  contact  and  interaction  and  lack 
of  environmental  stimulation  (Blatt  6 Xaplan,  1966).  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, observed  "stereotypic"  responses  of  individuals  may  be 
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a reflection  of  Increased  motivation  to  secure  adult  contact  and 
approval  and  noc  an  inherent  "rigidity”  of  cognitive  structures 
and  behavior. 

(b)  Earlier  in  this  review,  reference  was  made  to  observa- 
tions of  various  researchers  and  clinicians  that,  frequently,  chil- 
dren considered  to  be  "mentally  retarded"  experience  failure  to  an 
excess.  'Xheae  experiences  may  engender  higher  "negative  reaction 
tendencies"  and  increased  anxieties.  Zigler  contended  that  such 
responses  may  be  operative  during  the  course  of  child-experimenter 
interaction  and,  thus,  may  influence  task  performance. 

(c)  As  a result  of  diverse  environmental  experiences,  re- 
sponses of  "normal"  and  institutionalized,  "retarded”  children  to 
various  "reinforcers"  may  differ  considerably.  In  other  words, 
difference®  in  performances  of  "normal"  and  "retarded”  children 
may  be  attributable  to  motivational  differences  which  have  devel- 
oped throughout  courses  of  varying  environmental  histories  and 
under  widely  disparate  living  conditions  (®»g*>  total  life  exist- 
ence in  an  Institution  versus  community  participation). 

Few  researchers  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  continue 
to  adhere  specifically  to  the  Kounln-bewin  view  of  "rigidity"  of 
cognitive  structures.  Yet,  this  approach  still  has  its  counterpart 
in  some  current  conceptions  of  psychological  functioning  of  and 
present  clinical  practices  with  children  considered  to  be  "retarded. 
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i lor  example , until  recently  many  clinicians,  assuming  "the  mentally 

retarded"  to  be  innately  "rigid,"  have  been  reluctant  to  become 
engaged  in  psychotherapy  with  individuals  so  classified  (Saraaon  6- 
Gladwin,  1958).  Zigler  and  his  colleagues  represent  a marked  de- 
parture from  such  conceptions  in  stressing  the  need  for  describing 
behaviors  in  terms  of  multiple  determinants  including  such  factors 
as  psychodynamics,  interpersonal  dynamics,  environmental  influences, 
and  immediate,  experimental  stimulus  conditions.  Moreover,  these 
studies  have  focused  attention  on  individual  differences  and  intro- 
duced considerations  of  the  relativity  and  contemporaneity  oi  psy- 
chological functioning.  These  efforts  are  immensely  helpful  toward 
^ breaking  clinical  stereotypes  of  mental  retardation  advanced  by 

such  conceptions  as  the  Kounin-Lewin  approach. 

Psychological  studies  of  A.  R.  Luria.  Psychological  studies 
of  A . R.  Luria  (1963)  in  the  Soviet  Union  represent  still  another 
dimension  of  "defect"  theory  of  mental  retardation.  Like  other 
"defect"  theorists,  Luria  conceives  of  "subnormal  functioning"  as 
symptomatic  of  underlying  neurophysiological  disturbances.  Also, 
he  maintains  that  "retarded"  children  reveal  characteristic  modes 
. of  dysfunctioningj  i.e.,  "an  inertness"  and  "a  pathological  dis- 
sociation" of  motor  and  verbal  systems.  According  to  Luria,  such 
pathologies  result  In  severe  Impairments  which  are  manifested  in 
^ "incapacities"  of  the  verbal  signaling  system  "to  regulate  acts  of 
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behavior.”  Thus,  the  child  has  difficulty  "fulfilling  tasks  in  a 
conscious  way"  and  is  unable  to  accomplish  tasks  involving  "any 
creative , intellectual  activity." 

While  Luria  does  share  assumptions  similar  to  those  of  other 
"defect"  theorists , his  dynamic  approach  also  differs  from  repre- 
sentatives of  this  school  of  thought.  More  specifically,  in  con- 
trast to  static  conceptions  such  as  the  Kounin-Lewin  formulation, 
he  views  initial  dysfunctions  in  terms  of  their  pervasive,  contin- 
uing impact  on  subsequent  stages  of  psychological  development. 
Moreover,  although  he  conceives  of  cognitive  and  behavioral  dys- 
function* as  organic  In  origin,  he  has  included  several  further 
qualifications  that  broaden  the  scope  of  his  theoretical  position. 

( 

In  particular, 

(a)  He  ha®  rejected  the  supposition  that  mental  retardation 
is  a "direct  manifestation  of  innate  dullness,  or  an  inborn  defi- 
ciency in  abstract  thinking."  Instead,  he  contends  that  cognitive 
and  behavioral  disorders  are  disturbances  that  evolve  throughout 
the  course  of  mental  development  as  a result  of  multiple  neuro- 
physiological, psychological,  and  environmental  influences. 

(b)  He  recognised  that  disturbances  in  certain  functions, 
©specially  crucial  to  more  complex  mental  development,  may  be  more 
detrimental  than  others  to  general  intellectual  growth. 

(c)  He  perceived  that  the  age  of  onset  of  certain  disorders 
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may  be  a critical  determinant  of  the  degree  of  severity  of  dis- 
turbances . 

(d)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  theory  does  isolate  spe- 
cific deficiencies  which  are  supposed  to  be  largely  associated 
with  conditions  of  mental  retardation , he  places  heavy  emphasis 
on  learning  processes  (1963,  pp.  353-356). 

In  relation  to  other  theories  of  mental  retardation,  it  is 
likely  that  many  researchers  would  disagree  with  Lurid* s concep- 
tion that  all  cordltions  of  mental  retardation  have  constitutional 
etiologies . Probably,  those  interested  in  "cultural-familial  men- 
tal retardation”  would  be  inclined  to  take  a view  that  Luria*8  ^ 

data  are  based  primarily  on  observations  of  more  severely,  organi- 

i 

cally  Impaired  subjects  (Zigler,  1966a)  and  would  maintain  that  j 

V 

applicability  of  his  findings  is  still  open  for  investigation  with 

\ 

regard  to  intellectual  growth  of  children  considered  to  be  "cul- 
turally  deprived.”  However,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  positions.  Both  Luria  and  sev-  I 

©ral  researchers  conducting  psychological  and  educational  studies 
on  cognitive  functioning  of  "disadvantaged  youth”  (Ausubel,  1965} 

Bereiter  6 Englemann,  1966 * Bernstein,  1962a,  1962b j Deutsch, 

1965)  postulate  that  verbal  or  language  functions  of  "retarded”  and 
"slow”  children  are  Impaired.  Moreover,  although  they  vary  in 
their  conceptions  of  the  relative  importance  of  constitutional  and 
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environmental  factors,  neither  Luria  nor  moat  representatives  of 
the  environmental  point  of  view  disallows  the  possibility  of  in- 
teraction among  such  variables.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  Luria’s  ef- 
forts to  observe  stages  of  language  dysfunctioning  in  relation  to 
total  mental  development  will  contribute  insight  to  our  understand- 
ing of  cognitive  growth  of  language  processes  and  clarify  assump- 
tions about  supposedly  dichotomous  factors  affecting  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Zeaman  and  House  theory  of  attention  in  "retardate”  visual 
discrimination  learning.  Zeaman,  House,  and  their  colleagues 
(House  & Zeaman,  I960}  Zeaman  & House,  1963;  Zeaman,  Thaller.  & 
House,  1964)  postulate  that  attention  deficits  of  moderately  ’Re- 
tarded n children  account  for  lowered  performance  on  visual  discrim- 
ination tasks.  They  contend  that  visual  discrimination  learning 
requires  acquisition  of  a chain  of  two  responses?  (a)  ’’attending 
to  the  relevant  stimulus  dimension,”  and  (b)  "approaching  the  cor- 
rect cue  of  that  dimension”  (1963,  p.  220).  According  to  their  at- 
tention theory,  learning  processes  of  ’’retarded”  children  break  down 
in  the  first  phase  of  acquisition;  once  learning  commences,  differ- 
ences in  rates  of  acquisition  decrease.  Specific  to  their  studies, 
Zeaman  and  House  make  the  assumption  that  children  with  low  mental 
ages  (!.«.,  two  to  six  years)  have  low  probabilities  of  observing, 
initially,  dimensions  such  form,  color,  position,  brightness, 
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and  size.  Unlike  the  aforementioned  "defect”  theorists,  tne 
authors  do  not  specify  that  such  attention  deficits  are  directly 
related  to  underlying  physiological  anomalies.  However,  the  fact 
that  their  studies  have  focused  on  discovering  distinct  differ- 
ences between  performances  of  ’’normal”  and  ’’retarded”  children  of 
the  same  mental  ages  does  qualify  their  position  as  a ’’defect” 
theory.  Indeed,  they  make  their  position  explicit  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : ”A  major  goal  in  the  development  of  this  attention 

model  is  to  provide  o.  framework  for  analysis  of  apparent  learning 

deficits  in  retardates”  (1963,  p»  217). 

In  their  discussion  of  the  ’’role  of  attention  in  retardate 

discrimination  learning,”  teaman  and  House  (1963)  have  placed  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  theoretical  conceptions  underlying  their 
experimental  studies . They  appear  to  be  equally  concerned  about 
relating  implications  of  their  data  to  educational  practices  with 
children.  In  this  respect,  they  stand  in  contrast  to  many  ’’defect * 
theorists  who  have  concentrated  their  efforts  primarily  on  identifi- 
cation of  deficits  and  advanced  few  speculations  about  application 
of  theoretical  conceptions.  To  a large  extent,  lack  of  attention 
to  educational  practices  seems  to  reflect  that  many  such  studies 
are  yet  at  foxmative  stages  of  conceptualization.  Secondly,  It  may 
be  an  indication  that,  generally,  assumptions  of  Innate  deficits 
do  not  lend  readily  to  conceptions  of  change*  i.e.,  prevention  or 
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remediation.  The  psychological  studies  01  Lurid  and  the  attention 
theory  of  Zeaman  and  House  have  suggested  that  manipulation  of  cer- 
tain variables  has  been  effective  in  changing  patterns  of  "inatten- 
tion"; e.g.,  stimulus  factors  such  as  novelty  and  oddity;  transfer 
operations  such  as  reversals,  intradimensional  and  extradimensional 
shifts,  and  object-to-pattern  transfers;  and  reward.  In  light  of 
frequent  references  of  researchers  to  attention,  discrimination, 
and  perceptual  disturbances  (Cruickshank  et  al.,  1961;  Eiscnberg, 
1964;  Strauss  & Kephart,  1955;  Strauss  6 Lehtlnen,  1947)  and  dis- 
orders of  information  processing  (Myklebust,  19b8;  Sabatino,  1968; 
Sabatino  6 Hayden,  1970;  Zigmond,  1969)  of  learning  disabled  chil- 

, dren,  these  strategies  may  be  quit®  relevant.  Fur  thermos , some 

( 

of  the  recommendations  (e.g.,  object -to -pattern  transfer)  do  not 
appear  to  be  far  removed  from  educational  strategies  often  cited 
in  relation  to  remediation  of  learning  disorders  which  move  from 
more  concrete  to  abstract  concepts  (e.g.,  a progression  from  toys 
to  pictures  to  verbal  concepts). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  does  have  some  limitations.  In 
part,  these  are  related  to  theoretical  issues.  Others  are  germane 
to  the  applicability  of  educational  strategies  to  learning  diffi- 
culties . For  example , 

(a)  The  fact  chat  attention,  discrimination,  and  perceptual 

m disturbances  have  been  mentioned  frequently  with  regard  to  children 
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experiencing  a wide  range  of  learning  disorders  raises,  again,  the 
issue  of  whether  such  deficits  are  exclusive  to  children  considered 
to  be  "mentally  retarded." 

(b)  The  authors,  themselves,  have  pointed  out  that  their  the- 
ory and  studies  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  general- 
ization to  other  kinds  of  discriminations.  Thu®,  we  need  further 
observation  of  such  factors  as  learning  processes  of  children  in- 
volving channels  other  than  visual  modalities  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge  on  more  complex  levels  (©.g.»  written  letters  and  words). 

(c)  In  accordance  with  his  "motivational  theory"  of  cogni- 
tive functioning  and  behavior,  Zigler  (1966a)  has  raised  a third 
important  consideration.  He  has  suggested  that: 

. , . differences  found  by  teaman  and  House  between 
normals  and  retardates  of  the  same  MA  may  be  due  to 
some  combinations  of  general  motivational  or  situa- 
tional variables  rather  than  to  some  central  deficit 
in  the  retarded  (p.  145). 

Despite  tlr-y  fact  that  recent,  alternative  conceptions  of 
learning  disabilities  in  children  are  now  being  advanced,  "defect" 
theories  have  fc^en  and  continue  to  be  a pervasive  school  of  thought 
in  relation  to  children  who  are  classified  as  "mentally  retarded." 
Two  predominant  conceptions , either  explicit  or  implicit  in  many 
of  the  theories,  have  had  a substantial  impact  on  the  direction  of 
research  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  on  attitudes  to- 
ward children  so  classified.  These  are:  (a)  assumptions  of  innate 


differences  in  learning,  and  (b)  notions  of  constitutional  anom- 
alies. Moreover,  many  clinicians  and  researchers  have  been  in- 
clined to  believe  that  disorders  of  psychogenic  origin  are  more 
liable  to  change  than  disturbances  having  neurophysiological  con- 
comitants ( Bette lheim,  1967).  Thus,  invariably,  assumptions  of 
’’incurability”  have  been  associated  with  ’’retarded”  children.  Bas- 
ing their  arguments  on  the  frequently  cited  lack  of  evidence  of 
neurological  involvement,  some  researchers  take  issue  with  this 
position  and  contend  that  such  assumptions  are  not  appropriately 
conceived  with  regard  to  ’’cultural-familial  retarded”  children. 

In  essence,  they  appear  to  be  dissociating  conceptions  of  ’’defect” 
theory  from  conceptions  of  ’’cultural-familial”  retardation.  In 
view  of  certain  connotations  of  "defect”  theories,  these  attempts 
are  understandable.  Yet,  assumptions  of  distinctive  patterns  of 
cognitive  functioning  and  neurophysiological  involvement  need  not 
have  such  negative  connotations.  In  the  field  of  learning  dis- 
abilities, both  of  the  aforementioned  conceptions  have  been  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  learning  disordered  children  and  have  not 
precluded  anticipations  of  clinicians  and  reaearahera  that  chil- 
dren will  learn.  The  intent  here  is  not  to  argue  the  evidence 
supporting  or  rejecting  these  assumptions.  With  increasing  studies 
on  neurochemistry  of  learning,  hopefully,  such  controversies  will 
be  clarified  (Kessler,  1970).  However,  with  respect  to  many  ’’defect 


theories  the  major  point  in  this;  that  considered  in  particular 
relation  to  "mentally  retarded"  children  this  school  of  thought 
has  often  tended  to  characterise  children  in  ways  that  have  been 
simplistic,  unproductive,  and  severely  detrimental  to  advances  in 
educational  and  therapeutic  practice®  with  children. 

■Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  section  of  the  review  of  the  literature  has  included 
discussion  of  four  major  schools  of  thought  on  cognitive  function- 
ing of  "mentally  retarded"  children.  These  were:  (a)  factor 

analytic  and  "structure  of  intellect"  models;  (b)  the  developmental 
psychology  of  Jean  Piaget;  (a)  conceptions  of  cognitive  growth  of 
Jerome  Bruner;  and  (d)  "defect"  theories  of  cognitive  functioning. 
In  large  part,  they  wer\>  seleated  for  the  review  beaause  they  rep- 
resented diverse,  prominent  points  of  view  on  issues  that  are  cru- 
cial to  evaluation  and  education  of  children  considered  to  be 
"retarded."  Specifically,  each  of  the  aforementioned  conceptions 
has  centered  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes:  (a)  to  de- 

scribe characteristics  of  cognitive  functioning  and/or  Intellectual 
growth  in  "normal"  and  "retarded"  children;  (b)  to  interpret  under- 
lying etiological  sources  whiah  were  suspected  to  account  for  vari- 
ation in  performance  and  development  of  children;  and  (c)  to  relate 
theoretical  assuonptions  of  learning  disabilities  to  educational  and 
therapeutic  strategies.  Since  the  present  study  is  directly  con- 


cerned  with  observations  and  descriptions  of  social-emotional  be- 
havior and  patterns  of;  cognitive  performance  which  appear  to  have 
bearing  on  intellectual  dysfunctioning  and  with  a development  of 
remediation  strategies  for  learning  disabled  children  in  public 
school  educabl©  special  classes,  these  conceptions  were  considered 
to  be  of  particular  relevance.  Moreover,  they  have  contributed, 
in  a substantial  way,  to  a formulation  of  the  writer’s  philosophy 
of  and  approach  to  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning  disabili- 
ties of  children. 

Mental  Retardation  and  learning  Disabilities 
Innumerable  studies  have  been  devoted  to  research  on  learning 
disabilities  of  "mentally  retarded"  children.  These  studies  have 
included  investigations  of  performance  related  to:  (a)  selected 

aspect  of  cognitive  functioning;  e.g.,  conceptualization,  language 
and  viauo -motor  functions;  (b)  characteristics  of  learning;  e.g., 
transfer,  association,  and  rate  of  learning;  and  (c)  levels  of 
achievement  on  "academic"  tasks,  e.g.,  reading.  A primary  intent 
underlying  a majority  of  these  studies  Is  a determination  of  in- 
tellectual dys. unctions  which  are  hypothesized  to  be  distinctive 
to  performance  <*nd  learning  of  children  classified  as  "mentally 
retarded."  To  a large  extent,  these  attempts  have  revealed  some- 
what conflicting  results.  In  addition  to  methodological  problems, 
such  findings  emphasize  at  least  three  issues  which  are  central  to 
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consideration  of  investigations  to  be  reviewed  in  the  following 
section  and  to  the  present  study* 

1.  While  many  studies  have  focused  on  selected  deficits,  it 
is  well  to  recognlae  that  the  impact  of  such  disorders  on  cogni- 
tion, learning,  and  social-emotional  behavior  is  probably  multi- 
dimensional and  may  be  unique  to  individual  children.  This  point 
is  not  intended  to  deny  the  importance  of  attempting  to  study  regu- 
larities in  psychological  behavior*  However,  it  does  highlight  the 
possibility  that  certain  dysfunctions  are  not  as  clear3.y  defined  as 
some  studies  appear  to  indicate.  Also,  it  is  quite  likely  that, 
rather  than  singular  attributes,  combinations  of  ’’disabilities” 
account  for  disorders  in  learning. 

2.  The  second  point  has  already  been  raised  in  the  preceding 

section  of  this  review  and  is  pertinent,  also,  to  the  final  part 
of  the  chapter  on  Mental  Retardation  and  Performance  and  Behavior 
Variance.  Since  it  is  relevant  to  discussion  of  studies  intended 
to  discern  characteristic  learning  disabilities  of  ’’retarded” 
children,  it  is  Included  here.  The  issue  is  this:  Variables, 

other  than  apparent  deficits  in  cognition  and  processes  of  learn- 
ing, may  effect  lowered  performance  on  academic  tasks.  Perhaps  to 
a fault,  this  study  has  stressed  the  importance  of  recognising  the 
relationship  between  cognitive  and  affective  domains  of  psychologi- 
cal behavior.  Vet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  studies  on  cogni- 
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tive  functioning,  learning,  and  academic  performance  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation  fail  to  consider  this  possibility  in  their 
interpretations  of  learning  difficulties,  it  seems  to  warrant  spe- 
cial emphasis* 

Sarason  (1959)  has  made  a similar  point  in  the  following  com- 


ment: 
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The  child  who  has  experienced  failure  and  ridicule  in 
classroom  recitation,  who  views  himself  as  inadequate 
and  inferior,  whose  verbal  responses  to  questions  have 
been  associated  with  anticipations  of  disapproval  or 
punishment— such  a child  will  probably  react  with 
heightened  apprehension  and  anticipations  of  failure 
if  he  is  immediately  presented  with  test  items  which 
demand  an  oral  response  to  a verbally  presented  problem. 

To  such  a child  the  test  situation  is  similar  to  the 
face-to-face  Interview  kind  of  situation  in  which  he 
had  learned  to  feel  inadequate.  His  failure  with  such 
test  items  is  not  fully  explained  by  a word  like  "In- 
ability" or  a phrase  like  "lack  of  capacity."  The 
nature  of  the  stimulus  task,  the  demands  it  makes  on 
the  child,  and  his  previous  experiences  In  similar  sit- 
uations are  all  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
if  one  is  Interested  in  more  than  merely  noting  an  item 
was  passed  or  failed  (pp.  72-73). 

3*  Finally,  specific  cognitive  functions  and  learning  char- 
acteristics which  are  hypothesized  to  be  related  to  lowered  per- 
formance on  academic  task®  and  slowed  intellectual  development  need 
to  be  more  clearly  defined.  At  present,  our  state  of  knowledge  of 
such  terns  as  "perception,"  "learning"  (Doehring  & Kabinovitch,  1969), 
"conceptualisation,"  and  "language"  are  inexact.  As  a result,  It 
appears  that  learning  disabilities  of  children,  often,  are  desig- 
nated without  a precise  understanding  of  their  meaning.  This  lack 
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of  clarity  adds  further  ambiguity  to  an  already  difficult  task  of 
diagnosing  and  making  recommendations  for  remediation  of  learning 
disorders  in  children.  To  be  sure,  the  problem  is  not  unique  to 
the  field  of  mental  retardation.  However,  it  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  where  researchers  are  using  certain  terminologies  to  describe 
learning  patterns  and  intellectual  development  of  children. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  selected  studies  on  dis- 
orders in  cognitive  functioning,  disorders  in  learning  processes, 
and  performance  on  related  academic  tasks  of  "retarded"  children 
will  be  reviewed. 

Disorders  in  Cognitive  Functioning 

The  present  study  has  viewed  cognition  as  involving  six  re- 
lated psychological  processes;  l.e.,  conceptual,  language,  mnemonic, 
visuo-motor,  visual,  and  auditory  functions.  In  accordance  with 
this  conception,  disorders  of  "retarded"  children  relating  to  each 
of  these  intellectual  functions  will  be  discussed. 

Conceptual  functions.  Traditionally,  "mentally  retarded" 
children  have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  their  performance  on 
conceptual  or  problem-solving  tasks.  Studies  have  examined  this 
contention  in  relation  to  such  behavioral  manifestations  as:  (a) 

"inabilities  to  abstract"  on  various  sorting  (Capobianco,  1962} 
Halpin,  X5f>8 } Iscoe  &>  Glller,  1959}  Stacey  & Bortney,  1951)  and 
verbal  (Griffith  S>  Spit*,  1958}  Osborn,  1960}  Weatherwax  & Benoit, 
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1957)  tasks;  (b)  difficulties  in  categorizing  and  classifying 
C Stephens » 1964,  1966,  1968);  (c)  similarities  in  reasoning  abili- 
ties of  ’’mentally  retarded”  children  and  young,  ’’normal"  children 
at  prelogical  stages  of  development  (Inhelder,  1944,  1968;  Stephens, 
1966);  and  (d)  performance  on  selected  test  items;  e.g.,  reasoning 
by  analogies,  word-grouping,  and  figure -grouping  tasks  on  the  SRA 
Primary  Mental  Abilities  Teat  (Johnson  6 Blake,  1960). 

While  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  intelligence  and 
concept  attainment  are  highly  correlated  (Sigel,  1964)  and  that 
mental  retardation,  Inevitably,  results  in  such  behavioral  mani- 
festations, findings  of  the  aforementioned  studies  and  other  in- 
vestigations are  not  wholly  congruent  with  this  general  view. 

More  specifically,  while  results  of  some  studies  have  indicated 
that  many  children  classified  as  ’’mentally  retarded”  do  have  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  tasks  which  involve  conceptual  functions, 
they  also  have  revealed  that  such  conclusions  need  to  be  further 
qualified.  They  have  pointed  out  that: 

1.  Conceptualization  includes  performance  across  a wide, 
range  of  intellectual  tasks  which  vary  considerably  in  complexity 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  psychological  requirements  posed  to  indi- 
viduals. Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  studies  have  dis- 
covered that  performance  of  ’’mentally  retarded”  children  on  differ- 
ent conceptual  tasks  are  not  always  consistent.  For  example,  find- 
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ings  of  several  investigations  (Furth,  1966;  Furth  $■  Milgram, 

1965;  Milgram  5-  Furth,  1963;  Stephens,  I960;  Witkin  et  al.,  1966) 
have  indicated  that  "mentally  retarded"  children  have  particular 
difficulty  with  conceptual  tasks  on  a verbal  level.  Since  chil- 
dren thus  identified  have  also  been  characterised  as  experiencing 
language  disabilities,  some  researchers  have  raised  a question  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  disturbances  influence  and  compound  prob- 
lems of  concept  attainment  (Furth,  1966;  Furth  6 Milgram,  1965; 
Milgram  6 Furth,  1963).  This  position  is  in  agreement  with  that 
of  Stephens  (1968),  who  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  children 
may  be  able  "to  employ  conceptual  categories  in  problem-solving 
situations  without  being  able  to  provide  a conventional  verbal 
label  which  accurately  describe©  the  categories  which  have  been 
successfully  used"  (p.  277).  Moreover.,  these  conceptions  are  in 
accord  with  underlying  assumptions  of  other  studies  (Griffith, 

1960;  Milgram  6*  Furth,  1967)  that  have  sought  to  explore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  verbal  mediator©  or  verbal  monitoring  facilitates 
concept  attainment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  one  might  speculate  that,  rather 
than  gross  impairment,  disabilities  of  children  are  more  likely  to 
be  characterized  by  disturbances  relative  to  certain  "conceptual 
classes"  (Furth  6 Milgram,  1965).  Such  a conclusion  still  leaves 
the  researcher  with  a major  problem  of  determining  where,  along 
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L.fquencQ8  of  steps  toward  task  accomplishment,  intellectual  proc- 
esses of  different  children  are  failing.  At  present,  the  writer 
has  found  little  evidence  of  such  Investigations. 

2.  The  validity  of  maintaining  that  "mentally  retarded" 
children  are  "incapable"  of  abstract  thinking  on  conceptual  tasks 
is  highly  questionable.  Evidence  from  some  of  the  aforementioned 
studies  (Capobianco,  1962;  Furth,  1963;  Furth  & Milgram,  1965; 
Griffith  S-  Spitz,  1958;  Stephens,  1968)  and  other  investigations 
(Rouse,  1965;  Tisdall,  1962)  that  have  found  children  able  to  ac- 
complish tasks  involving  conceptual  functions  does  not  support 
this  contention.  Furthermore,  in  light  of  current  conceptions  of 
cognitive  development  as  a dialectical  process  which  is  manifested 
in  continuous  stages  of  "progressive"  and  "regressive"  adaptive 
behavior,  assumptions  of  "dichotomous  categories  of  thinking" 
(Weatherwax  £•  Benoit,  1962)  aeem  simplistic. 

3.  Inconsistent  performance  of  individual  children  on  certain 
problem-solving  tasks  may  reflect  a lack  of  stability  of  conceptual 
functions . In  The  Diagnosis  of  Reasoning  in  the  Mentally 
Inhelder  (1968)  reported  that  thought  processes  of  some  children 
were  characterized  by  "oscillations"  and  a "fragility  of  Intel- 
lectual operations"  which  interfered  with  reasoning  on  conceptual 
tasks.  In  general,  such  "oscillations"  revealed  a "disequilibrium" 
between  "a  real  capacity  to  execute  th<*  operations  and  the  apparent 
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result  oi  reasoning”  (p.  265).  She  further  distinguished  between 
’’progressive  reasoning,”  where  consolidation  of  thought  processes „ 
temporarily  arrested,  is  still  in  formation,  and  ’’regressive  reas- 
oning,” which  is  manifested  in  a marked  decline  in  levels  of  reason- 
ing during  the  problem-solving  task.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Inhelder  does  generally  characterize  conceptual  behavior  of 
’’retarded”  children  as  being  analogous  to  the  ’’egocentric  mentality” 
of  young  children,  she  does  specify  cnat  such  parallels  do  not  imply 
that  characteristics  of  all  psychological  behavior  of  ’’retarded” 
and  young,  ”normal”  children  are  necessarily  similar.  Also,  she 
does  provide  comprehensive  descriptions  of  intellectual  functioning 
in  process  on  selected  tasks,  which  are  unique  to  research  on  men- 
tal retardation. 

4.  Finally,  while  findings  of  studies  have  not  been  applied 
extensively  toward  understanding  intellectual  processes  of  ’’men- 
tally retarded”  children,  research  in  child  development  on  ’’cogni- 

i 

tlve  style”  (Sigel,  Jarmerv,  & Haneslan,  1967)  and  some  investiga- 
tions of  ’’cognitive  controls”  of  exceptional  children  ( Santos tefano, 
1964,  1969)  reveal  another  possibility  for  evaluating  conceptual 
disabilities,  examining  sources  of  variation  in  performance,  and 
departing  from  homogeneous  characterisations  of  children.  In  par- 
ticular, Santostefano  (1969)  has  attempted  to  Identify  four  rtcog« 
nitlve  controls”  in  terms  of  sfhlch  cognitive  disabilities  of  children 
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might  be  evaluated,  .these  "controls"  are  defined  as  mechanisms  or 
principles  which: 

(1)  govern  and  determine  the  amount  and  organization  of 
information  which  become  available  to  an  individual  pen- 
ce iver;  (2)  are  activated  by  specified  classes  of  stimuli, 
which  cause  the  individual  to  experience  some  intention 
to  use  and  adapt  to  the  information;  (3)  vary  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  operate  in  th©  cognitive  functioning 
of  the  individuals ) (4)  evolve,  in  part,  as  a function  of 
maturation  and  life  experiences  and  become  independent 
? (autonomous)  from  their  origin  of  development;  (5)  medi- 

i ate  the  influence  of  personality  and  motivation  in  the 

individual* s cognitive  encounters  with  the  environment; 

(6)  become  enduring  aspects  of  an  individual's  cognitive 
functioning  and  adaptive  style  and,  thus,  give  shape  to 
his  subsequent  cognitive  experiences  (pp.  295-296). 

From  the  above  statement,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  model 
offers  possibilities  for  investigating  multiple  factors  which  may 
J bear  on  conceptual  disabilities.  Some  assumptions  underlying  the 

schema  parallel  several  current  conceptions  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment of  children  and  psychoanalytic  ego  psychology)  the  model  re- 
lates both  cognitive  and  affective  functions  to  Interpretations  of 
intellectual  performance.  In  addition,  it  takes  into  consideration 
other  crucial  factors  such  as  life  experiences.  Furthermore , the 
schema  departs  from  traditional  notions  of  inherent,  unchanging 
deficits;  for  it  is  baaed  on  a central  assumption  that  rehabilita- 
tion of  "deviant  cognitive  contx'ols1*  villi  enhance  intellectual 
performance  of  children.  Although  these  conceptions  arc  yet  at  a 
preliminary  stage  of  development,  early  findings  have  indicated 

i 

some  support  for  the  validity  (Santostefano,  1965). 
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Perhaps  the  aforementioned  qualifications  will  be  helpful  to- 
ward dispelling  genersl  notions  that  conceptual  behaviors  of  "men- 
tally  retarded"  children  are  innately  "rigid"  and  "concrete."  Too, 
further  investigations  may  begin  to  clarify  our  understanding  of 
cognitive  and  affective  factors  that  contribute  toward  immobi3.izing 
conceptual  thought  processes.  For  example,  Furth  (1966)  has  pointed 
out  that  characterizations  of  "rigidity"  and  "concreteness,"  also 
used  to  describe  performances  of  deaf  children,  may  be  more  reveal- 
ing of  "typical"  environmental  experiences  than  symptomatic  of  in- 
nate conceptual  disabilities*  Likewise,  conceptual  difficulties 
of  "retarded"  children  may  reflect,  in  part,  the  influence  of  such  /> 

factors.  On  a basis  of  observations  of  and  available  literature 
on  instructional  practices,  it  does  appear  that  much  special  educa- 
tion for  children  classified  aa  "retarded"  is  not  especially  con- 
ducive  to  a development  of  logical  thought  processes. 

Language  functioning.  Although  it  has  been  a common  finding  . 

among  many  researchers  that  "mentally  retarded"  children  have  lan-  ' 

guage  disabilities,  the  particular  nature  of  such  disabilities,  j 

» 

their  impact  on  other  cognitive  functions,  and  etiological  factors 
yet  remain  unclear.  To  a large  extent,  these  issues  appear  to  stem 
from  the  fact  that,  like  disorder®  of  conceptualization,  language 
disabilities  may  reflect  a wide  variety  of  dysfunctions  in  learning 
processes.  As  a result,  numerous  studies  relating  to  language  dis- 
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orders  of  ’’mentally  retarded”  children  have  been  extremely  diverse. 

They  have  differed  in  terms  of  underlying  theory,  the  focus  or  se- 
lected dimension  of  language  learning  or  performance  investigated, 
and  methodologies  and  procedures  employed*  1 

In  particular,  studies  have  centered  on  the  following  points 
of  Interest.  They  are: 

(a)  incidence  of  speech  and  language  problems  of  children  In 
various  populations  (Jordan,  1967 j Matthews,  1957;  Spradlin,  1963 ) 5 

(b)  general  levels  of  language  achievement  (Durrell  & Sulli- 
van, 1958 j Hemenway,  1965;  Speldel,  1958); 

(c)  language  dysfunctions  as  characteristic  deficits  of  ”men-  A 

tally  retarded”  children  (Dlngman  & Meyers,  1966;  Meyers  6 Dingman, 

1965,  1966;  Furth,  1966;  Furth  6 Mllgram,  1965);  I 

(d)  specific  aspects  of  language  functioning  such  as  recap- 

tiva,  expressive,  and  association  abilities  (Bateman,  1965;  Bate- 
man 8-  Wetherell,  1965;  Blessing,  1964;  Kirk,  1967;  Kirk  $•  McCarthy,  j 

1961;  McCarthy,  1964;  McCarthy  & Kirk,  1961;  .Ragland,  1964;  Sheperd,  * 

1965); 

(3)  the  relationship  between  language  and  thought  where  lan- 
guage is  viewed  either  as  a principal  determinant  of  cognitive 
development  and  functioning  (Furth,  1966;  Furth  $>  Mllgram,  1965; 

Spreen,  1965)  or  conversely,  as  one  aspect  of  a wider  dimension  of 
psychological  behavior  (Jordan,  1967)  that  is  affected  by  dysfunc- 
tions in  underlying  learning  processes;  e.g.,  medlational  deflclen- 
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cieP  between  verbal  ana  non-verUl  systems  (butia,  XS6X,  X3S3), 

(f)  the  effects  of  "cuXturaX  deprivation"  on  Xearning  pat 

tetns  of  children,  in  particular  on  Unguage  — ent  (AusubeX, 

196Ss  Betel  tec  l Englemann,  1%6>  Becnsteln,  X962a,  !»»'  & 

SoXomon,  X968J  Deutsch,  X965). 

Discussion  vri.ll  be  limited  to  consld.cation  of  these  three 

dysfunctions  as  characteristic  deficits  of 
issues)  (a)  language  dysfunctions 

*««  <»  «*>““ 
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„ , _ children.  The  remaining  issues 

aay  underlie  Earning  disorders  in  children. 

_ „„„4d»r«d  for  the  follovring  reasons.  The 

will  not  be  directly  considered  tor 

. . ;t  nn  lanauaae  development  have  a 
effects  of  "cultural  deprivation  on  languag 

u the  section  on  Conceptions  of  Cog- 

ready  been  discussed  briefly  in  the  seo 

wa-*.  »•  * *“‘i“  “ 

«.  13S”  “ “ 

^ ,<h-i.  insiaht  beyond  a recognition 

extent  that  they  contribute  little  insight 

4 A «»nh  diaorders.  Studiea  on  general 
that  children  do  experience  such  di 

fiMevement  vriU  be  discussed  in  the  third  part 
levels  of  language  achievement  wit 
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4 ^ratelv  they  are  not  distinct.  Also,  studies 
Will  be  considered  separately , tney  a 

rticular  Points  of  interest  may  relate  to  other  issues, 
bearing  on  particular  points 
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Over  the  past  10  years,  increasing  numbers  of  studies  have 
postulated  that  "mentally  retarded"  children  are  characterized  by 
language  deficits.  Evidence  from  a variety  of  studies  may  be  cited 
to  support  such  a contention.  For  example,  although  statistics  are 
not  in  agreement,  many  studies  have  revealed  high  incidences  of  de- 
layed and  defective  speech  among  children  considered  to  be  "men- 
tally retarded"  (Matthews,  1957).  Findings  of  some  studies  (Furth, 
1966 $ Furth  6 Mllgram,  1965;  Milgram  & Furth,  1963)  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  "retarded"  children  function  less  well  on  "verbal"  than 
on  "non-verbal"  problem-solving  tasks.  A study  by  Stephens  (1968), 
cited  earlier,  disclosed  that  children  were  able  to  accomplish 
problem-solving  tasks  without  necessarily  being  able  to  provide 
"conventional  verbal  labels."  Kirk  (1967)  emphasized  the  potential 
importance  of  language  disorders  when  he  advanced  the  hypothesis 
that  specific  psycholinguistic  disabilities,  rather  than  general- 
ized mental  dysfunctioning,  may  be  primarily  responsible  for  lowered 
intellectual  performance  of  many  children.  Similarly,  Inhelder 
(1968),  recognizing  the  interdependence  of  language  and  conceptual 
functions  (i.e.,  symbolic  imagery  and  operativity)  stressed  the 
need  for  close  scrutiny  where  difficulties  in  symbolic  expression 
may  underlie  learning  problems.  Inhelder  holds  to  a clear  distinc- 
tion between  "mentally  deficient"  children  who  have  a "limited 
potential , " and  "normal"  children  who  are  experiencing  language 
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difficulties.  Yet,  the  noted  frequency  of  her  observations  that  a 
considerable  number  of  "pseudoretarded"  children  do  have  language 
difficulties  again  may  point  to  a prominent  role  of  language  dis- 
abilities in  contributing  to  intellectual  dysfunction®.  There  are 
other  studies.  Among  several  hypotheses  tested  in  a series  of 
studies  at  Pacific  State  Hospital  in  California,  Meyers  and  Ding- 
man  (Xfngman  & Meyers,  1966 j Meyers  & Dingman,  1965,  1966)  postu- 
lated that  "symbolic”  abilities  of  "retarded”  childx'en  are  less 
differentiated  than  those  of  "normal"  children.  At  present,  how- 
ever, findings  of  these  studies  have  not  clearly  demonstrated  such 
distinctions.  Finally,  two  other  sources  of  research  are  supportive 
to  the  view  that  language  disorders  are  characteristic  disabilities 
of  "retarded"  children:  (a)  studies  on  "cultural  deprivation" 

which  maintain  that  "disadvantaged"  children  reveal  "selective 
retardation"  in  language  functions  as  a consequence  of  "restricted 
environments"  (Ausubel,  1965);  and  (b)  Investigations  postulating 
deficiencies  in  mediational-symbollc  processes  (Lurla,  1961,  1963). 

After  all,  the  evidence  does  appear  to  lead  to  a conclusion 
that  "retarded"  children  are  language  disabled.  On  the  surface, 
such  observations  probably  are  quite  accurate.  However,  they  re- 
flect consideration  of  only  a limited  aspect  of  an  extremely  com- 
plex cognitive  function.  Contributions  from  the  fields  of  learning 

^ disabilities  and  neurology  have  indicated  clearly  that  language 
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disabilities  are  symptomatic  of  a wide  gamut  of  more  central 
"psychoneuroJogic&l"  dysfunctions,  any  one  or  combination  of  which 
may  be  responsible  for  Impaired  development  in  verbal  processes  of 
children.  In  a sens®,  studies  bearing  on  the  next  two  issues  re- 
x’ lect  attempts  of  some  researchers  to  delineate  specific  and  under- 
lying aspects  of  observed  language  dysfunctions. 

Recent  literature  on  the  psycholinguistic  disabilities  of 
children  exemplifies  one  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  particular 
aspects  of  language  disorders.  Specifically,  the  Illinois  Test  of 
Psycholinguistic  Abilities,'*'  one  of  the  more  recent  test  develop- 
ments, was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  various  dimensions 
of  language  functioning;  i.e.»  receptive,  expressive,  and  associa- 
tion abilities  in  auditory,  visual,  and  motor  functions  on  repre- 
sentational and  automatic -sequential  levels  (Kirk  & McCarthy, 

1961).  Several  investigators  (Bateman,  1965;  Bateman  6 Wetherellj, 
1965;  Blessing,  1964;  Goldstein,  Mots,  & Jordan,  1%5;  Kirk,  1967; 
Ragland,  1964;  Sheperd,  1965)  have  used  the  test  in  evaluations  of 
children  considered  to  be  "retarded. n Among  these  studies  there 
appears  to  be  substantial  agreement  that  children  so  classified 
function  less  well  on  eubtests  at  an  automatic-sequential  level, 

^A  revision  of  the  experimental  version  of  the  Illinois  Test 
of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  was  published  in  1967.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  study,  this  version  we  a not  available. 
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which  are  assumed  Co  tap  "non-mee ainytul  uses  of  symbols 9 princi- 
pally their  long-tern  retention  and  the  short-term  memory  of  symbol 
sequences”  (McCarthy  & Kirk,  1961,  p.  6).  With  regard  to  such  in- 
terpretations, one  question,  which  really  applies  to  all  evaluative 
instruments,  may  be  raised:  Do  the  subtests  measure  designated 

processes  to  an  accurate  and  specific  decree  that  allows  for  in- 
tensive descriptions  of  language  dysfu  ctions?  In  response  to  this 
question,  it  does  seem  that  those  subtests  are  widely  inclusive  in 
terms  of  response  requirements  fox-'  accomplishment  of  selected  tasks. 
Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  such  general  interpretations  that  chil- 
dren manifest  lower  performances  on  subtests  of  automatic -sequential 
levels , it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  insightful  conclusions 
about  disorders  in  implicit  processes  of  learning.  Thus  in  the 
least,  such  instruments,  alone,  are  Insufficient  to  describe  spe- 
cific aspects  of  language  disabilities  of  children. 

The  third  issue,  the  relationship  between  language  and  thought, 
presents  still  another  complex  and  controversial  approach  toward 
explaining  observations  of  language  disorders  in  children.  On  the 
one  side,  there  is  a substantial  body  of  research,  cited  in  the 
preceding  section  on  conceptual  disorders,  which  maintains  that 
specific  language  deficits  Influence  other  cognitive  functions  and 
development.  In  essence,  this  point  of  view  posits  the  assumption 
that  language  deficit®,  per  ae,  have  a controlling  effect  on  total 
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Intellectual  development.  Such  a view  is  somewhat  dissonant  with 
Piaget *s  and  Snhelder's  position  which  is  based  on  a premise  that 
"intellectual  operations"  direct  language  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  researchers  (Lurla,  1961,  1963)  have  interpreted 
verbal  disorders  in  a different  light.  They  have  suggested  that 
language  is  one  of  several  aspects  of  behavior  that  may  be  affected 
by  underlying  disorders  in  learning  processes  where  children  are 
failing  to  meet  important  educational  and  developmental  norma 
(Jordan,  1967).  Such  an  assumption  seems  implicit  in  Lurie1®  con- 
tention that  a dissociation  between  motor  and  verbal  signaling 
systems  of  some  children  hinders  regulations  of  behavior.  Respond- 
ing to  these  differences  in  interpretation,  Spreen  (1965)  has 
raised  a question  of  whether  "mentally  retarded"  children  suffer 
from  a specific  mediational  deficiency  or  from  a deficit  in  lan- 
guage functions.  Research  on  this  issue  is  far  from  clear.  More- 
over, the  question  itself  tends  to  be  somewhat  confusing  because 
mediational  deficiencies,  in  fact,  may  lead  to  language  disabili- 
ties. For  these  reasons,  it  appears  that  before  any  conclusive 
statements  can  be  made  about  language  disorders  of  specified  chil- 
dren, w®  need  more  definitive  knowledge  about  such  problems  as  the 
regulatory  effects  of  language  on  learning  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, "the  changing  relations  between  verbal  and  non-verbal  proc- 
esses a®  language  mastery  Increases"  (Ervin  &•  Miller,  1963),  and 
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influences  of  information  processing,  transfer,  retrieval,  and 
storage  (Millikan  & Darley,  1967)  on  language  functions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  and  ar«  not  experiencing  learning  difficulties. 

Mnemonic  functions.  Considerable  research  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  has  been  predicated  on  an  assumption  that 
"retarded”  children  suffer  from  memory  losses.  At  best,  data  and 
interpretations  relating  to  short-  and  long- tern  memory  deficits 
are  equivocal.  Positions  hav*  ranged  from  assumptions  that  "re- 
tarded" children  reveal  characteristic  memory  deficits  as  a result 
of  neurophysiological  anomalies  (Ellis,  1963)  to  views  that  lowered 
performance  on  immediate  recall  and  retention  tasks  reflect,  in- 
, stead,  a primary  influence  of  intervening  variables;  e.g.,  deficits 

in  "input  organization"  or  associative  clustering  (Gerjuoy  &■  Spitz, 
1966;  Qerjuoy  at  al.,  1969;  Spits,  1966)  or  retroactive,  and  pro- 
active inhibition  (Johnson  6 Blake,  1960).  Moreover,  in  reviewing 
the  vast  r,  *mbers  of  studies  on  learning  and  memory  in  "retarded" 
children,  several  writers  (Belmont,  1966;  Goulet,  1966;  Llpman, 
1963;  Spitz,  1966)  have  variously  concluded  that  an  array  of  fac- 
tors have  been  responsible  for  diverse  findings  of  investigations. 
These  Include  such  variables  as  the  type  of  stimulus  task  (verbal 
versus  pictorial  material);  the  level  of  difficulty,  meaningful- 
ness, and  symmetry  or  regularity  of  the  stimulus  material;  the 
f length  of  retention  interval;  frequency  and  intensity  of  pra- 
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sontation;  degree*  of  learning j levels  of  ability  of  children*  and 
environmental  histories  ol  children. 

The  following  three  studies  are  representative  of  investiga- 
tions on  mnemonic  functions  that  reveal  diverse  theoretical  posi- 
tions, methodologies  and  procedures,  and  findings  and  conclusions. 

In  an  attempt  to  verify  their  hypothesis  that  "retarded"  persons 
suffer  from  chciracteristic  short-term  memory  deficits,  Ellis  and 
Anders  (1968)  compared  performances  of  80  college  students  and  72 
"retarded"  persons  of  approximately  equal  chronological  ages.  The 
short-term  memory  task  required  response  to  paired  geometric  de- 
signs or  meaningful  pictures.  In  addition  to  ability  level,  inter-  a 

vening  items  and  the  meaningfulness  of  stimuli  were  varied.  On 
the  basis  of  the  short-term  memory  deficit  hypothesis,  performances 

V 

of  "retarded"  persons  were  expected  to  "decay"  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  "normal"  persons.  The  authors  found  that  over-all  per- 
formances of  "retarded"  persons  were  substantially  lower  than  j 

those  of  college  students.  They  concluded  that  such  evidence  did  F 

not  support  the  original  hypothesis  but,  instead,  Indicated  a 
"defective  encoding  process." 

In  another  study  consisting  of  two  experiments,  Gerjuoy  and 
Splta  (1966)  investigated  "the  growth  of  clustering  and  free  re- 
call as  a function  of  age,  intelligence,  and  practice  (p.  919). 

In  Experiment  I,  they  compared  the  performances  of  adolescent 
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"educable  retarded',  persons,  "nor. a"  adolescents  of  equal  cental 

age8,  "normal"  persons  of  equal  chronological  ages,  and  college 

students . The  experimental  task  require-’  recall  of  a 20-item  list 

a*  five  words  from  each  of  four  categories.  The  authors  found 

tnat  performances  of  "retarded"  and  "normal"  individuals,  having 

similar  mental  ages,  old  not  differ  significantly  and  that  per- 

formances  of  these  two  groups  were  significantly  lower  than  those 

of  individuals,  having  equal  chronological  ages,  and  college  stu- 

r rdment  II  the  authors  sought  to  determine  whether 
dents.  In  Experiment  11,  tne 

presented  and  requested  clustering  of  words  would  facilitate 

of  institutionalized , -retarded"  persons.  They  found  that  recall 

^ nivter  both  conditions  to  &n 

of  "retarded"  persons  was  increas 

v,«ri  fhnft©  of  "normal”  subjects  - 
extent  that  their  scores  approached  th 

, ^ a although  "retarded"  persons  revealed 

The  authors  concluded  that  alth  g 

, noes  on  recall  -asks  as  an  apparent  result  of  deficits 
low  performances  on  reeaxx 
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i!  .nd  savings!  a second  study  investigated  pro- 
recognition, recall,  and  savings,  a 

. . Tr.  c+-,irtv  Ie  the  authors  com- 
active  and  retroactive  inhibition. 

. of  SO  "retarded"  and  30  "normal"  children,  having 
pared  performances  of  30  retara.u 
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similar  mental  ages,  who  ware  selected  respectively  irom  special 
and  regular  classes.  On  the  basis  of  a variety  of  tasks  using 
nonsense  syllables,  the  authors  found  that  "retarded"  and  "normal" 
childx-en  did  not  differ  significantly  in  terms  of  memorization, 
recall,  or  savings.  With  regard  to  performance  on  recognition 
tasks,  the  results  did  not  appear  to  be  clear-cut.  On  the  first 
of  three  tests,  differences  favoring  "normal"  children  in  acqui- 
sition of  greater  numbers  Ox  words  with  superior  accuracy  were 
found  to  be  significant.  In  Study  II,  the  authors  compared  per- 
formances of  groups  of  80  nrfc>:arded"  and  80  "normal"  children, 
which  were  subdivided  into  two  control  and  two  experimental  groups. 
The  authors  concluded  that: 

Of  the  six  hypotheses  tested  concerning  retroactive  and 
proactive  inhibition,  it  was  found  that  thfe  learning  of 
normal  children  was  affected  by  a previously  learned 
task  of  the  same  nature2  and  having  the  learning  of  a 
task  interrupted  by  the  learning  of  a task  of  a similar 
nature.3  The  learning  of  mentally  handicapped  children 
was  affected  by  a previously  learned  task  of  the  same 
nature  but  not  by  having  the  learning  of  a task  inter- 
rupted by  the  learning  of  a task  of  a similar  nature. 

The  mentally  handicapped  children  were  affected  to  a 
significantly  smaller  degree  than  the  normal  children 
by  both  proaative  and  "tvoaotlvt  inhibition  (p.  74). 

On  the  basis  of  the  Johnson  and  Blake  findings,  it  seems  evident 


2The  authors  have  defined  such  effects  as  "proactive  inhibi- 
tion." 

* 

The  authors  have  defined  these  effects  as  "retroactive  In- 
hibition . " 
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that  not  all  aspects  of  mnemonic  functions,  necessarily,  are  af- 
fected by  proactive  and  retroactive  inhibition* 

Visuo-motor  functions*  Vlsuo-motor  tasks  frequently  have  been 
employed  as  measures  of  specific  aspects  of  cognition  (Ayers,  1969 ; 
Beery,  1967;  Frostig  et  al. , 1966),  often  designated  as  perceptual- 
motor  functions,  and  as  indicators  of  general  mental  development 
and  a variety  of  designated  pathological  conditions  (Bender,  1938; 
Harris,  1963).  In  particular,  a number  of  researchers  and  clini- 
cians have  used  visuo-motor  tasks  in  diagnostic  evaluations  of 
children  considered  to  be  "mentally  retarded"  (Alley.  1968;  Alley 
& Carr,  1968;  Bender,  1938;  Bensberg,  1952;  Gallagher,  1957,  I960; 
Keogh  6 Keogh,  1967;  Sllverstein,  Ulfeldt,  6-  Price,  1970)  and/or 
"bra in- injured  (Cruickshank  et  al.,  1961;  Strauss  6 Kephart,  1955; 
Strauss  6 Lehtinen,  1947).  Like  conceptualisation,  language,  and 
memory,  vlauo-motor  functions  involve  multiple  intellectual  proc- 
esses. At  present,  research  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  on 
this  aspect  of  cognitive  functioning  is  fragmentary  and  too  limited 
in  scope  to  allow  for  meaningful  interpretation  of  such  learning 
disabilities  in  children  considered  to  be  "mentally  retarded." 
Moreover,  findings  of  studies  are  discrepant.  For  example,  it  has 
been  a frequent  assumption  that  vlsuo-motor  dysfunctions  are  more 
common  among  children  variously  labeled  "perceptually  handicapped," 
"brain-injured,"  and  "learning  disabled"  than  among  children  termed 
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"cultural-familial."  Vat,  studies  Investigating  this  issue  (Bens- 
berg,  1952}  Gallagher,  1957)  have  yielded  conflcting  results. 

While  findings  of  a study  conducted  by  Bensberg  seemed  to  confirm 
this  assumption,  Gallagher  found  that  comparisons  between  per- 
formances of  "brain-injured"  and  "cultural-familial  retarded"  chil- 
dren disclosed  only  minor  differences  on  a marble-board  task.  Such 
discrepancies  may  lend  support  to  Bender’s  (1938)  observation  of 
performances  on  her  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test}  i.e.,  children  clas- 
sified as  "mentally  retarded"  reveal  not  simply  lower  levels  of 
integrated  gestalts  commensurate  with  their  mental  ages,  but  con- 
siderable variation  in  their  productions.  Toof  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  performances  on  tasks  as  indicators  of  particular  etiol- 
ogies, the  validity  of  such  approaches  seems  highly  questionable. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  the  central  role  of  visuo-motor 
functions  in  development  of  later  cognitive  functions  (Piaget, 
1952),  two  issues  which  have  been  little  explored  seem  important. 
They  are*  (a)  the  extent  to  which  and  ways  that  visuo-motor  dys- 
functions slow  intellectual  development}  (b)  the  extent  to  which 
educational  strategies  change  performance  on  specific  visuo-motor 
tasks  and  on  academic  tasks  which  Involve  vlauo-tootor  functions. 

In  a study  of  the  effects  of  short-term  visuo-motor  training,  Alley 
(1988)  reported  findings  of  negligible  change  in  posttest  perform- 
ance of  children  on  sensori-motor,  visual  perception,  and  aonoept 
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fotmatlon  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  In  a more  comprehensive  four- 
year  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  tutoring  on  performance 
of  "brain-in jurod  mentally  retarded”  children,  Gallagher  (1960) 
found  that  children  of  the  experimental  group  showed  marked  gains 
on  perceptual-motor  tasks  during  the  first  year.  This  growth  ap- 
peared to  correlate  with  changes  in  verbal  areas,  During  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  study,  there  was  less  advance  in  performance, 
finally,  pointing  up  the  fact  that  chronological  age,  also,  may  be 
a crucial  determinant  of  degrees  of  change,  Edgar  et  al.  (1969) 
investigated  the  effects  of  intensive  sensori-motor  training  on 
adaptive  behavior.  The  authors  reported  substantial  gains  of  an 
experimental  group  of  11  children,  ranging  in  age  between  three  and 
eight  years,  on  J>nriuage , Motor,  Mersonal-Soaial  Schedules  and  in 
a total  score.  On  an  Adaptive  Behavior  Schedule,  differences  be- 
tween the  control  and  experimental  groups  were  not  significant. 

The  authors  speculated  that  "play  with  educational  toys,”  which 
children  of  the  control  group  experienced,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  latter  finding. 

Visual  functions.  In  psychological  research,  visual  functions, 
frequently  termed  ”visua!  perception,”  have  been  variously  defined 
by  researchers  and  explored  through  a vast  array  of  different 
methodologies  (Wohlwill,  1960).  Specifically,  such  functions  have 
been  designated  as  including  any  of  a large  number  of  processes 
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ranging  from  sensation  to  comprehension  of  complex  visual  stimuli. 
No  doubt,  these  varying  conceptions  have  had  considerable  bearing 
on  th®  direction  of  research  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
and  may  account  for  some  of  the  confusion  of  interpretation  with 
respect  to  visual  dysfunctions  of  children. 

In  general,  these  observations  may  be  made  about  studies  of 
visual  disabilities  of  "mentally  retarded"  children.' 

(a)  Among  several  studies  (Gallagher,  I960;  Silversteln, 
Ulfeldt,  & Price,  1970$  Stearns  6 Borowakl,  1969),  there  have  been 
indications  that  children  classified  as  "retarded”  do  have  varying 
visual  disabilities.  However,  often  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
on  a basis  of  performances  of  children  on  selected  tasks,  rather 
analyses  of  developmental  processes.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  studies  may  not  yield  definitive  information  relating  to  de- 
velopmental and  academic  variations  of  children.  For  example, 
studies  of  visual  discrimination  (Splvak,  1963)  may  not  shed  much 
Insight  on  important  cognitive  developments  such  as  acquisitions 
of  visual  constancies , or  space » distance , and  position  concepts . 
The  writer  agrees  with  Blom  (1969),  who  has  made  this  contention! 
Because  of  our  paucity  of  research  on  specific  dimensions  of  "per- 
ception," we  yet  know  very  little  about  how  impairment  in  one  or 
more  aspects  of  visual  functioning  may  affect  accomplishment  of 
academic  tasks. 
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(b)  To  a large  extent,  investigations  have  centered  on  iso- 
lated issues,  which  appear  to  be  irresolvable.  For  example,  sparked 
by  the  work  of  Kephart,  hehtinen,  and  Strauss  (Strauss  & Xephart, 
1955;  Strauss  & Tjehtinen,  1947),  a number  of  studies  (Keller,  1962; 
McMurray,  1954;  Rubin,  1969;  Werner  6 Thuma,  1942a,  1942b)  have 
been  devoted  to  determinations  of  differences  between  performances 
of  ’’brain-injured”  and  ’’cultural-familial  retarded”  children. 

(c)  There  seems  to  be  little  consideration  given  to  possibil- 
ities that  psychological  variables  other  than  cognitive  functions, 
such  as  distractlbility  or  lack  of  attention,  may  be  affecting 
performances  of  children.  In  a review  and  commentary  on  studies 
on  ’’perceptual  processes”  of  ”retarded”  children,  Splvak  (1963) 
noted  that  most  investigations  nave  involved  older  persons  resid- 
ing in  institutions.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  review  of  the 
literature,  Ziigler  (1966a)  and  his  colleagues  have  investigated 
some  potential  effects  of  such  environmental  settings. 

Auditory  functions.  Although  some  researchers  (Myklebust , 
1954;  Johnson  & Myklebust,  1967)  have  suggested  that  auditory  dis- 
orders may  be  more  severely  impairing  than  visual  disabilities  to 
learning,  there  has  been  very  little  research  in  mental  retarda- 
tion leading  to  support  or  rejection  of  speculations  about  charac- 
teristic auditory  deficits  of  children.  Primarily,  studies  have 
been  concerned  with  assessments  of  sensory,  hearing  impairments 
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(Dansinger  & Madow,  1966 j Fulton,  1967;  Lloyd  6 Melrose,  1966).  A 
few  researchers  have  considered  selected  aspects  of  "auditory  per- 
ceptual abilities. 11  lor  instance,  Hunt  and  Patterson  (1958)  com- 
pared performances  of  26  "brain-injured"  and  2C  "familial  mentally 
deficient"  children  in  their  abilities  to  order  auditory  and  visual 
stimuli  into  meaningful  sequences.  They  reported  that  "familial" 
children  performed  better  on  all  three  sections;  i.e.,  visual, 
auditory,  and  combined.  Gruber  and  Steer  (1965)  conducted  a study 
of  performances  of  37  institutionalized  children  on  auditory  memory 
span,  auditory  discrimination,  and  auditory-visual  synthesis  tasks. 
They  hypothesized  that  there  were  no  differences  between  perform- 
^ ance  scores  of  male  and  female  "retardates,"  of  subjects  represent- 

ing three  etiological  classifications,  and  of  children  with  high 
and  children  with  low  articulation  Indices.  The  three  hypotheses 
were  upheld.  In  part,  these  findings  appear  to  run  counter  to  re- 
sults of  the  Hunt  and  Patterson  study,  which  revealed  differences 
between  etiological  groups.  A third  study  by  Schlanger  (1958) 
evaluated  speech  perception  of  24  "brain-injured  retarded"  chil- 
dren. Schlanger  used  ambient  noise,  continuous  noise,  and  music 
as  varying  backgrounds  against  which  monosyllabic  word-pairs  were 
presented.  He  found  no  differences  In  discriminations  of  children 
under  these  three  varying  conditions. 

/ The  preceding  section  has  considered  research  on  disorders  in 
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cognitive  functioning  of  "mentally  retarded"  children.  In  essence, 
these  studies,  related  reviews,  and  commentaries  have  been  con-* 
oerned  with  ascertaining  why  certain  children  are  not  performing 
cognitive  tasks  and  acquiring  academic  skills  in  accordance  with 
developmental  norm  expectancies.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  these 
studies  appear  to  have  differentiated  specific  cognitive  dysfunc- 
tions which  some  researchers  have  termed  "characteristic  deficits." 
j\ t the  same  time,  however,  repeated  findings  of  variability  in  per- 
formance and  behavior  of  children  and  the  interdependence  of  cogni- 
tive and  affective  behavior  in  total  psychological  functioning  ap- 
pear to  argue  against  such  a contention  of  single  characteristic  / 

disorders.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  issue  is  this;  lire  learn- 
ing difficulties  of  children  termed  "mentally  retarded"  attributable 

'■V 

to  one  identifiable  deficit  which  has  a generalised  effect  on  per-  ^ 

formance  and  learning  or,  instead,  symptomatic  of  multiple  dis- 
orders which  bear,  in  varying  combinations,  on  behavior?  Like  . 

studies  on  cognitive  dysfunctions,  the  present  investigation  is  1 

concerned  directly  with  this  issue.  Similarly,  it  underlies  studies 
on  learning  processes. 


Disorders  in  Learning  Processes 

One  of  the  major  ways  in  which  children  who  experience  learn- 
ing problems  appear  to  differ  from  children  who  learn  "normally" 

lies  in  the  slowness  and  inefficiency  with  which  they  acquire 
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I knowledge  and  academic  skill®  (KcGrady  &•  Olson,  1970 j Robinson  & Robinson 

1965).  Disorders  in  cognitive  functions  may  constitute  one  source 
of  these  variations.  Disorders  in  learning  processes  may  consti- 
tute a second  source.  It  is  not  a purpose  of  the  present  section 
to  review , in  any  great  detail,  the  large  and  increasing  numbers 
of  studies  on  aeleated  aspects  of  learning  in  "mentally  retarded” 
children.  In  relation  to  the  present  study,  a brief  consideration 
is  included  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Central  to  the  remediation  program  was  an  assumption 
that  children  would  change  or  learn.  i\n  understanding  of  those 
disabilities  in  learning  process© c which  might  account  for  failure 

^ to  acquire  and/or  retain  knowledge  and  academic  skills  was  con- 

ceived to  be  important. 

(b)  In  addition  to  performance  on  clinical  tests,  classroom 
observation  of  behavior  during  the  teaching-learning  process  con- 
stituted an  important  aspect  of  evaluations  of  psychological  func- 
tioning of  children.  Such  clinical  assessment®  may  appear  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  highly  experimental  nature  of  most  studies 
on  learning  characteristic  of  "mentally  retarded”  children.  Yet, 
after  all,  they  may  be  just  as  or,  perhaps,  more  revealing  of 
learning  processes  in  children.  Equally  important,  they  may  dis- 
close some  oltaracteristias  of  teaching-learning  situations  that 

( appear  to  promote  or  hinder  meaningful  learning  in  children. 
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rt  review  of  investiga cions  has  failed  to  reveal  a coherent 
picture  of  learning  deficits  In  "mentally  retarded"  children*  This 
finding  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  majority 
of  studios  conducted  to  present  and  the  fact  that  many  investiga- 
tions have  disclosed  conflicting  results*  In  particular,  research 
on  learning  In  "mentally  retarded"  children  has  been  concerned, 
primarily,  with  distinguishing  specific  response  characteristics 
that  appear  to  differentiate  children  thus  classified  from  "normal" 
children  of  equal  chronological  or  mental  age  levels.  Reflecting 
diverse  positions  on  or  theories  of  learning,  studies  have  utilised 
a wide  range  of  varying  methodologies  and  procedures  to  explore 
designated  characteristics.  Furthermore,  attempts  to  integrate 
findings  into  inclusive  conceptions  toward  understanding  total 
mental  functioning  and  teaching  children  who  experience  learning 
difficulties  have  been  markedly  absent.  These  conclusions  are 
based  on  examinations  of  the  following  research. 

Among  many  possible  dimensions  for  study,  these  aspects  of 
learning  in  "retarded"  children  have  received  particular  attention 
by  researchers.  They  Includes  (a)  interproblem  transfer  of  learn- 
ing (Bryant,  196$;  Gerjuoy  & Alvaress,  1969;  Johnson  & Blake,  1960); 

(b)  discrimination  learning  (Miller,  Hale,  & Stevenson,  1968; 
Stevenson,  1963;  Stevenson  & Bigler,  1957;  Beaman  & House,  1963); 

(c)  paired-associate  learning  (Baumeister,  1968;  Blue,  1970; 
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Borkowski  ;>  Johnson , 1968  ; Johnson  5-  Blake,  1960  ; Prehm , 1966); 

(d)  learning  set  (Kaufman  & Gardner,  19C9;  Stevenson,  1963);  and 
(«)  expectancy,  locus  of  control,  and  approaon-avoidance  tenden- 
cies (Cromwell,  1961,  1963;  Gardner,  1966;  Wd'.chs  6 Cromwell,  1966), 
In  addition,  a number  of  studies,  cited  earlier  In  the  section  on 
mnemonic  functions,  have  explored  short-term  recall  and  long-term 
retention  In  relation  to  learning  characteristics  of  "retarded" 
children. 

The  following  points  summariss©  some  major  implications  of  this 
research. 

1.  Evidence  from  a number  of  the  aforementioned  studies 
(Bryant,  1965;  Miller,  Hale,  l Stevenson,  I960;  Johnson  & Blake, 
I960;  Zeaman  & House,  1963)  have  suggested  that  children  termed 
"totally  retarded"  experience  difficulty  in  learning.  Yet,  these 
and  other  studies  (Gerjuoy  & Alvarea,  1969;  Prehm,  1966)  have  in- 
dicated, also,  that  such  disabilities  may  not  necessarily  reflect 
universal  impairment  in  learning  across  different  tasks,  or  even, 
uniform  performance  during  the  course  of  a single  acquisition. 

For  example,  in  accordance  with  their  Attention  Deficit  Theory, 
Zeaman  and  House  (1963)  have  postulated  that  processes  of  learn- 
ing in  "retarded"  children  break  down  in  Initial  rather  than  final 
stages  of  task  accomplishment.  Further,  they  have  contended  that, 
once  attention  is  centered  on  "relevant"  cues  and  learning  is 
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initiated,  visual  discrimination  proceeds  more  "normally.” 

2.  Further  in  accordance  with  the  first  point,  several  studies 
(Johnson  & Blake,  1960 j Miller,  Hale,  &>  Stevenson,  1968  j Prehm, 

1%6)  have  recognised  differences  in  rate  and  probability  of 
learning  across  different  tasks.  In  reviewing  a number  of  studies 
on  learning,  Goulet  (1968)  and  Llpman  (1963)  have  pointed  out  that 
these  variations  may  be  attributable  to  such  factors  as  differences 
in  the  nature  of  experimental  stimuli  (e.g.,  the  meaningfulness  or 
level  of  difficulty  of  tasks)  and/or  rates  of  presentation.  Another 
explanation  for  these  learning  differences  aanong  children,  observed 
in  response  to  varying  experimental  conditions,  is  suggested  in  a 
summarising  statement  by  Hilgard  and  Bower  (1966)  on  theories  of 
learning.  They  have  advanced  the  hypothesis  that,  perhaps,  there 
are  various  kinds  of  learning  that  follow  different  laws  or  rules 
during  courses  of  acquisition.  Investigation®  centering  cn  this 
speculation  are  yet  nonexistent.  Yet,  future  studies  not  only 
might  provide  gr&ater  understanding  of  particular  aspects  of  learn- 
ing but  add  further  dimension  to  important,  unresolved  issues  of 
cognitive  development  in  children  who  do  and  do  not  experience 
learning  difficulties \ e.g.,  processes  of  development  of  cognitive 
structures.  Although  oast  in  psychoanalytic  terms,  Rapaport's 
(I960)  oomment  on  the  need  for  a comprehensive  theory  of  learning 
la  pertinent  to  this  issue. 
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Psychoanalytic  theory  ...  ha*  no  learning  theory  of  Its 
own  to  pit  against  conditioning.  This  lack  1*  not  palli- 
ated by  the  demonstration  that  the  conditioning  theory  of 
learning  does  not  meet  the  empirical  requirements  (e.g., 
automatization  problems,  structure  formation,  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  processes)  which  a psycho- 
analytic learning  theory  will  have  to  meet.  Psychoanalysis 
will  be  totally  free  of  embarrassment  from  this  quarter 
only  when  it  ha®  a learning  theory  which  not  only  fulfills 
its  own  empirical  and  theoretical  requirements,  but  i» 
also  broad  enough  to  account  for  conditioning  phenomena— 
including  the  conditioned  analogues  of  "unconscious  mech- 
anism"—as  special  cases  (p.  117). 

3.  A number  of  researchers  (Cromwell,  1951,  1963 j Gardner, 
1966;  Wachs  & Cromwell,  1966)  adhering  to  a social  learning  point 
of  view  have  investigated  "learned"  personality  or  behavioral  pat- 
terns that  appear  to  have  adverse  effects  on  "social  and  intellec- 
tual efficiency."  Paralleling  the  experimental  work  of  Zigler  and 
his  colleagues  (Zigler,  1966a)  in  support  of  a motivational  hy- 
pothesis of  cognitive  functioning,  they  have  focused  on  this  prob- 
lem: How  do  "retarded"  children  modify  their  behavior  "as  a func- 

tion of  success  or  failure  in  prior  experience"  (Cromwell,  1963, 
p.  46)?  Central  to  this  social  learning  theory  approach  is  a 
proposition  that,  in  comparison  with  "normal"  children,  "retarded" 
children  have  high  expectancies  of  failure.  Data  confirming  more 
specific  postulates  and  corollaries  of  prediction  relating  to  this 
hypothesis  have  not  been  consistent  (Cromwell,  1963).  However, 
greater  refinement  may  provide  an  important  possibility  for  explor- 
ing unresolved  issues  of  how  some  children  learn  to  learn  ineffi- 
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ciently  and  how  those  behavioral  manifestations  may  bear  on  sub- 
sequent learning, 


( 
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General  Levels  of  Academic  Achievement 

Irom  the  two  preceding  sections  on  learning  Disabilities  and 
Mental  Retardation,  it  should  be  evident  that  innumerable,  under- 
lying factors,  still  largely  unexplored,  may  account  for  low  achieve- 
ment of  children  on  various  academic  tasks.  Inconsistent  findings 
of  a number  of  studies  which  have  compared  academic  performance 
and  social  adjustment  of  "retarded”  children  attending  special  and 
regular  classes  and  of  "normal"  children  attending  regular  classes 
are  a further  testament  to  the  complexities  of  understanding  why 
children  fail  to  achieve  levels  of  expectancy  on  academic  tasks. 

More  specifically,  many  studies  evaluating  language  and  reading 
pet'foxmanoe  of  "retarded"  children,  a particular  interest  of  the 
present  investigation,  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  any  degree 
of  unanimity  as  to  high  versus  low  achievement.  While  some  studies 
(Dunn,  1954}  Darrell  6 Sullivan,  195$}  Groelle,  1961}  Hemenway, 

1965;  Speldel,  1958)  have  reported  that  children  were  functioning 
below  levels  of  expectancy  as  designated  by  their  mental  ages, 
other  investigation®  (Blatt,  1938}  Goldstein,  Moss,  6 Jordan,  1963) 
have  left  open  the  question  or  disclosed  that  children  were  func- 
tioning up  to  or  in  excess  of  an  expectancy  level,  in  addition  to 
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methodological  problems  such  as  sampling  (Kirk,  1964 j Quay,  1963) 
which  have  complicated  interpretation,  there  are  further  difficul- 
ties in  evaluating  results  of  such  studies.  These  additional  prob- 
lems center,  primarily,  on  the  following  issue j l.e.,  such  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  forge  the  diagnostic  gap  between  determina- 
tions of  more  general  levels  of  dysfunctionlng  and  specific 
cognitive-learning  disabilities.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  results, 
one  may  speculate  little  beyond  the  more  obvious  fact  that  cognl:  ^ 
and  learning  dysfunctions  bear,  to  varying  degrees  and  In  different 
ways,  on  performance  and  behavior  of  children.  Critical  questions 
of  ’’how”  these  factors  interact  are  left  unanswered.  Pointing  out 
^ the  principal  intent  of  ascertaining  advantages  and  disadvantages 

of  special  class  placement  which  underlies  many  such  investigations, 
some  researchers  may  disagree  with  this  point  of  view.  However,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  such  Issues  are  irresolvable  without 
more  insightful,  descriptive  data  about  children,  their  teachers, 
and  their  interactions  during  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Summary  and  Conclusions:  Mental  Retardation, 

Performance  and  Behavior  Variance 

The  foregoing  chapter  has  included  considerations  o*  specific 
issues  relating  to  research  on  Conceptions  of  Mental  Retardation, 
Conceptions  of  Cognitive  Functioning,  and  Mental  Retardation  and 
( Learning  Disabilities.  Emerging  from  examination  of  this  research, 
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one  central  notion  has  been  recurrent  throughout  discusuions , It 
la  this:  Despite  persistent  attempts  of  researchers  to  conceptual- 

ize conditions  of  mental  retardation  and  to  study  psychological 
impairments  in  accordance  with  assumptions  of  homogeneity,  findings 
have  revealed  that  performance  and  behavior  of  children  termed 
"mentally  retarded"  ar©  widely  variant.  The  conception  is  not 
especially  new  to  research  on  mental  retardation.  It  has  become 
an  increasingly  prominent  view,  largely  influential  toward  changing 
continuing,  archaic  assumptions  about  mental  retardation. 

Yet  inevitably,  such  a conception  leads  to  considerations  that 
a re  difficult  to  conceptualize  and  that  pose  major  problems  for 
highly  specific  research  investigation.  Difficulties  arise  from 
the  fact  that  widely  variant  performance  and  behavior  of  children 
termed  "mentally  retarded"  originate  from  many  neurophysiological, 
psychological,  and  environmental  sources.  Specifically,  a child* $ 
somatic  structure}  cognitive,  learning,  and  affective  character- 
istics} home  or  residential,  school,  and  community  environments, 
in  addition  to  contemporary  experimental  and  clinical  interactions 
are  all  factors  that  affect  his  behavior  and  performance  in  inten- 
sive and,  possibly,  unique  ways.  Further,  they  may  contribute,  in 
largely  unknown  ways,  to  variance  in  performance  and  behavior  among 
different  children  and/or  within  individual  children  over  extended 
period®  of  time. 
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In  large  part,  researchers  In  mental  retardation  have  not 
focused  study  on  performance  and  behavior  variance.  Instead,  re- 
search efforts  have  been  centered  on  more  narrow  ranges  of  concen- 
tration toward  discerning  specific  or  general  characteristics  that 
distinguish  groups  of  "retarded”  childt'en  from  other  clinical  groups 
and  ”noxmal”  children.  Such  a direction  is  clearly  understandable 
in  light  of  the  complexities  involved  in  more  clinical  approaches 
to  chlldrenj  for  it  substantially  limits  the  scope  of  almost 
countless  factors  to  a more  comfortable  and  manageable  level  of 
consideration.  However,  there  is  another  view  relative  to  this 
point  which  constitutes  a central  contention  of  the  present  study. 

It  is  this:  that  an  increased  understanding  of  wide  dimensions  of 

behavior  and  performance  variance  of  children  termed  ’’mentally  re- 
tarded,” after''  all,  may  reveal  important  commonalities  with  as 
well  as  differences  from  children  who  are  conceived  to  learn 
"normally.”  Moreover,  such  a view  may  help  to  rekindle  our  sen- 
sitivities toward  a more  compassionate  recognition  of  man’s  vul- 
nerability to  trouble  and  may  help  to  increase  our  awareness  that 
being  sick  and  being  well,  being  "subnormal”  and  being  ’’normal,” 
are  really  matters  of  subtle  balance  (Bruner,  1966). 
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CHAPTER  III 


4 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  present  chapter  will  discus e methods  and  procedures 
which  were  selected  and,  to  a degree,  modified  over  a two-year 
period  in  accordance  with  a central  purpose  of  studying,  in  in- 
tensive ways,  performances  and  behaviors  of  learning  disabled 
children.  The  chapter  will  Include  four  major  sections:  (a) 

The  Design  of  the  Study $ (b)  Procedures  for  Selection  of  Subjects; 
(c)  Procedures  of  Evaluation;  and  (d)  Procedures  of  Intervention: 

The  Remediation  Program. 

The  Design  of  the  Study 

Rationale  for  Case  Study  structure 

Primarily,  this  project  was  conceived  as  a case  study  of 
children.  This  intent  was  reflected  in  three  major  aspects  of  the 
original  design  of  the  project:  (a)  the  selection  of  a small  sample 

of  children,  (b)  extensive  diagnostic  evaluations,  and  (c)  a remedi- 
ation program  which  embraced  a wide  spectrum  of  therapeutic  and  edu- 
cational techniques  on  several  developmental  levels  of  perf omanee . 

As  opposed  to  a large  number  of  children  randomly  assigned 
to  experimental  and  control  groups,  the  initial  sample  was  limited 
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co  one  group  o i 48  children.  'Ibis  decision  was  a major  departure 
from  procedures  applied  in  much  research  in  the  field  oi  mental 
retardation  where  studies  have  made  several  assumptions  that  tended 
to  simplify  extremely  complex  issues,  for  example , matched  on  a 
basis  of.  designated  variables  such  as  IQ.*  mental  age,  chinonologi~ 
cal  age,  attendance  of.  regular  versus  special  class,  or  social 
class,  children  have  been  considered  as  representative  of  discrete, 
homogeneous  group?  of:  particular  placements  or  etiologies.  In 
some  instances , conclusions  have  been  drawn  that  differences  re- 
vealed among  children  could  be  attributed  to  one  or  two  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  Moreover,  changes  in  global  performance  often 
have  been  ascribed  to  uniformly  applied  experimental  programs. 

Such  procedures  and  conclusions  have  ignored  or  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  numerous  factors  that  contribute  to  individualities  of 
impaired,  as  well  as  "normally"  functioning  children.  More  particu- 
larly, many  sources,  including  unique  configurations  of  cognitive 
processes,  the  motivations  of  children  for  learning,  self-concepts 
of  children,  the  climate  of  educational  settings,  and  teachers, 
provide  conditions  that  either  retard  or  enhance  intelligent  be- 
havior. While  these  factors  introduce  variations  into  the  learning 
process  that  are  not  easily  defined,  they  retain  critical  to  th® 
assessment  and  understanding  of  intellectual  performance.  A greater 
number  cf  children  would  have  precluded  intensive  clinical  and 
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diagnostic  ©valuations,  on©  major  locus  oi  the  project. 

The  study  oi  human  behavior  is  a complex  task.  Attempts 
to  change  that  behavior  require  profound  insights  and  dt«©p  invest- 
ments , In  accordance  with  the  second  central  purpose  oi  the  proj- 
ect, l.e.,  the  observation  oi  specific  learning  disabilities  oi 
children  in  response  to  certain  teaching  strategies  and  techniques, 
the  remediation  program  was  developed.  Again,  in  view  of  probable 
extensive  involvements  foreseen  at  the  commencement  of  the  study, 
a small  sample  of  children  seemed  appropriate.  These  perspectives 
were  founded  on  several  observations j namely,  from  personal  experi- 
ence with  children  in  special  classes  and  clinical  settings  and 
from  reports  in  the  literature  on  diverse  intellectual  and  affec- 
tive behaviors  of  exceptional  children,  the  writer  anticipated 
that  future  planning  and  implementation  of  the  remediation  program 

t 

would  necessitate  considerable  individualization  of  teaching  strat- 
egies and  techniques.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  the  children,  the  concentration  of  these  remediations 
would  run  the  gamut  of  developmental  levels  and  areas  of  cognitive 
functioning.  The  writer’s  awareness,  too,  that  teachers  who  were 
responsible  for  the  program  would  also  require  support  and  carefully 
guided  instruction,  added  another  dimension  to  the  already  difficult 
undertaking  of  promoting  change  in  children.  In  light  cf  some  views 
expressed  previously  in  this  section,  it  did  not  seem  to  b©  a mis- 
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judgment  to  assume  that  substantial  positive  change  in  children 
might  not  occur  without  change  in  teachers.  In  a sense,  change 
in  children  would  be  a ret lection  of  not  only  their  potentials, 
but  also  those  o i their  teachers.  Recommendations  lor  the  appli- 
cation oi  appropriate  materials  and  technique®  could  be  described 
in  detail  to  teachers.  Yet,  without  an  inner  security,  a linn 
conviction  that  children  do  change,  a sensitivity  to  individual 
needs  for  respect,  affection,  and  understanding,  and  an  awareness 
of  the  impact  of  frustrations  with  learning,  they  would  be  incap- 
able of  bringing  to  the  remediation  program  a new  alternative  to 
previous  experiences  of  their  children.  Superficial  mechanics  of 
routine  would  not  be  enough,  for  the  wells  of  deeper  and  more  mean- 
ingful learning  spring  from  the  realm  of  human  interaction  and  com- 
passion. 

Studies  in  mental  retardation  have  assessed  changes  in 
academic  achievement  and  general  levels  of  intelligence  over  time 
with  and  without  the  benefit  of  specialized  programs.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  their  results,  the  intricacies  of  the  complex  proc- 
esses which  likely  fostered  learning  can  never  be  explained.  It 
was  the  intent  of  this  investigation  as  a case  study  to  capture  and 
to  record  a few  of  those  moments  In  time,  and  In  their  light,  to 
re-examine  later  the  question  of  how  children  learned. 
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l A General  Plan  of  the  Study 

Over  a Two-Year  Fsriod 

Over  a two-year  period , the  general  plan  of  the  study  in- 
cluded extensive  clinical  evaluations  of  children.  These  assess- 
ments were  based  on  a premise  that  dyaf unction  in  several  modali- 
ties and  learning  processes  and/or  moderate  to  severe  behavioral 
disturbances  might  hinder  or  preclude  the  attainment  of  more  encom- 
passing academic  skills,  viable  1 outlines  the  general  plan  of  the 
study  which  was  commenced  in  May  1968  and  tennlnated  in  Oune  1970. 

A primary  interest  surrounding  activities  of  the  prelim- 
inary and  diagnostic  phases  was  an  exploration  of  Individual  learn- 
ing and  behavioral  characteristics  of  children  who  were  considered, 

( by  public  school  authorities,  to  be  mildly  to  moderately  retarded. 

Thus,  during  spring  of  the  first  year,  background  information 
which  was  considered  to  have  potential  bearing  on  current  place- 
ments, former  difficulties  in  school,  and  handicapping  physical 

anomalies  was  collected  from  cumulative  school  records.  Beginning 

$ 

in  September  of  1968  and  continuing  throughout  the  course  of  the 
first  academic  year,  a battery  of  seven  perceptual,  conceptual, 
language,  reading,  and  general  intelligence  tests  was  administered, 
in  addition  to  extensive  classroom  observations  and  tape -recordings 
of  reading  sessions. 
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TABLE  1 

OUTLINE  OF  STAGES  OF  PROGRESS  OF  STUDY  OVER  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD 


Tim©  Schedule 


Preliminary 

Phase 

May -June  1966 

Year  I 

Diagnostic  Phase 
Sept.  1968-Jun©  1969 

Year  II 

Implementation  of 
Remediation  Program 
Sept.  1969-Jun©  1970 

Selection  of 

Initial  sample 
for  Inclusion 
In  study 

Selection  of  final 
sample 

Collection  of 
data  from 
cumulative 

Observation  of  classes 
and  establishment  of 
reliability  of  Prin- 
cipal Director  as  an 
observer 

Meeting  with  teacher- 
consultants  during  three - 
day  workshop  at  Boston 
University  (Sept.  15-17). 
Presentation  of  plan  for 
remediation  piogram 

Initial  phase  of  diag- 
nostic evaluations. 
Administration  oft 
Stanfoi  d-Binet 
ITPA 
Detroit 
Froatlg 
Bender  Gestalt 
Durrell  Analysis 
Murphy-, Durrell 

Pretest  evaluations  prior 
to  commencement  of  re- 
mediation program  (Sept .- 
Oct.) 

Administration  of  i 

ITPA 

Detroit 

Frostlg 

Bender  Gestalt 

Dur  .11  Analysis 

Murphy-Durrell 

Recording  of  in- 
structional sessions 

Observation  of  alasses  and 
follow-up  of  development 
and  implementation  of  re- 
mediation program 

Analysis  of  learning 
profiles  and  delinea- 
tion of  specific 
learning  disabilities 

Flattest  evaluation  (May  15 
-June  15).  Administration 
of  t Stanf ord-Binet » ITPA 
Detroit^  Frostlg » Bender 
Gestalt » Durrell  Analysis! 
Murphy-Durrell 
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From  insights  provided  by  Initial  assessments,  learning 
profiles  compiled  to  describe  configurations  of  individual  child 
performance  In  six  areas  of  cognition,  and  observations  of  chil- 
dren in  response  to  academic  tasks  and  instruction,  the  remediation 
program  was  developed.  During  this  phase,  attempts  to  structure 
learning  were  made  and  probabilities  for  change  were  examined.  In 
order  to  re-evaluate  previous  diagnoses  of  learning  difficulties 
and  current  levels  of  functioning,  a second  battery  of  clinical 
tests  was  given  to  children  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
mediation program • Subsequent  follow-up  of  children,  support  to 
teachers,  and  supervision  of  program  activities  Involved  weekly 
obbervatlons  throughout  the  second  school  year  and  posttest  evalua- 
tions in  May  and  dune  of  1970. 

A Clinical  Model  as  a Framework  for  the 
Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of  &peolf lo 
Learning ^ DisafaUties  ' 

Other  than  the  initial  decision  to  pursue  this  project  as 
a case  study  of  children,  the  development  of  a clinical  model  as  a 
framework  for  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning  disabili- 
ties remained  most  crucial  to  the  conceptualisation  of  the  study. 
Assumptions  in  the  formulation  of  this  model,  later,  would  directly 
determine  the  following  Important  aspects  of  the  design  for  methods 
and  procedures! 
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(a)  the  designation  of  particular  modalities  and  processes 
of  learning  for  evaluations; 

(b)  the  selection  of  particular  evaluation  instruments; 

(c)  the  design  of  learning  profiles  compiled  to  differ- 
entiate learning  disabilities; 

(d)  the  designation  of  certain  modalities  and  processes 
of  learning  for  concentration  in  the  remediation  program; 

(e)  the  selection  of  certain  materials  and  educational 
programs  for  the  remediation  of  disabilities; 

(f)  recommendations  outlined  to  teachers  in  terns  of 
strategies  and  techniques  for  the  implementation  of  the  remediation 
program  v/lth  individual  children; 

(g)  expectations  for  change  of  individual  children. 

Subsequently  based  upon  certain  theoretical  conceptions 

and  points  of  view  and  personal  experiences  of  the  writer*  the 
clinical  model  was  planned  to  include) 

(a)  an  analysis  of  cognitive  processes  and  modalities 
underlying  more  general  intellectual  functions  and  academic  per- 
formance ; 

(b)  the  relationships  among  these  processes  and  modali- 
ties* and  between  general  functions  and  underlying  processes; 

(c)  a progressive  sequence  of  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration of  tasks  through  a development  of  cognitive  processes; 
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(d)  a schema  describing  the  relative  impact  of  individual 
child  psychodynamic®  and  environmental-educational  influence®  upon 
Intellectual  performance  and  learning. 

The  diagram  in  Figure  1 represent®  a general  conceptualise 
tion  of  these  relationships.  These  conceptions  should  be  considered 
appropriate  for  children  in  this  study  who  were  functioning  on  men- 
tal age  levels  of  approximately  5 to  12  years.  f 

is 

Fundamentally , the  model  desc vibes  behaviors  of  children  f 

.4 

in  terms  of  two  major  spheres  of  influence  which  are  separate,  yet  j 

related  and  interdependent.  These  two  sources  of  behavior--! 0® . , j 

the  realm  of  interaction  and  child  psychodynamics,  and  general  j /S 

levels  of  Intellectual  performance  and  academic  achievement— In  f 

turn,  are  composed  of:  numerous  specific  and  related  areas  of  func-  | 

i X. 

tionlng  and  Influence  which,  also,  are  separate  but  related.  In 

*4  , 

j 

Figure  1,  arrows,  moving  from  Inner  concentric  circles  to  larger  | 

circle®  and  from  outer  to  inner  spheres,  are  intended  to  represent 

these  mutual  relationships.  In  essence,  the  model  affirms  that  1 1 

general  intellectual  functioning  and  performance  never  occur  in  t 

\\ 

isolation.  They  are  part  of  a totality  of  behaviors  which  are  con- 
stantly  changing.  Similarly,  levels  of  perf omaance , disabilities 
and  particular  abilities,  affect  the  psychodynamlcs  of  an  Individ-  f 

ual  child  and  relationships  with  his  immediate  family,  his  educa- 
tional environment,  and  his  peers.  Implicit,  too,  within  the 
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FIG.  1.  Diagram  of  a clinical  model  representing  a 
framework  for  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning 
disabilities . 
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general  conceptualization  of  this  model  Is  an  understanding  that 
although  for  each  child  these  relationships  are  considered  appro- 
priate, the  portrayal  of  tnese  influences,  in  reality,  will  be 
unique  to  each  child. 

Looking  at  other,  more  specific  aspects  of  the  model,  it 
is  apparent  that  larger  spheres  of  behavior  are  represented  to 
consist  of  multiple  functions  and  sources  of  impact.  In  particu- 
lar, levels  of  intellectual  performance  and  academic  achievement 
require  an  accomplishment  of  tasks  in  six  areas  of  intellectual 
and  learning  processes!  (a)  visual  functions,  (b)  vlsuo-motor 
functions,  (c)  auditory  functions,  (d)  mnemonic  functions,  (e) 
language  functions,  and  (f)  conceptual  functions.  Likewise,  the 
realm  of  interaction  and  psychodynamic a includes  at  least  six 
sources  of  impact!  (a)  the  self -concept  of  the  child,  (b)  social 
maturity  of  the  child,  (c)  anxieties  and  frustrations,  (d)  teacher- 
child  relationship®,  (e)  child-peer  relationships,  and  (1)  family 
Influences.  In  reference  to  the  diagram,  the  broken  lines  sub- 
dividing the  second  outermost  circle  and  radii  of  the  innermost 
circle  indicate  that,  while  separate,  areas  of  functioning  and 
sources  of  impact  are  closely  related,  sometimes  overlap,  and  mutu- 
ally affect  respective  domains  of  activity.  This  may  mean,  for 
Instance,  that  anxieties  and  frustrations  experienced  by  some 
children  are  debilitating  to  an  extent  that  they  affect  not  only 
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general  levels  of  intellectual  performance  and  academic  achieve- 
ment, but  also  their  relationships  in  school,  at  home,  and  personal 
feelings  and  attitudes  about  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  model 
suggests  that  as  a result  of  the  Interdependence  of  cognitive 
functions,  disabilities  in  one  area  may  produce  disabilities  or 
impede  growth  in  other  related  areas.  For  example,  auditory  dys- 
functions might  be  expected  to  retard  aertain  aspects  of  language 
development  or  affect  mnemonic  functions* 

Finally,  although  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  the  con- 
text of  one  model  all  of  the  countless  faotors  which  may  partici- 
pate in  processes  of  change,  general  representations  help  to  clarify 
certain  conceptions  about  growth  in  young  children.  More  specif 1- 
cally,  according  to  the  diagram,  visual,  visuo-motor,  auditory, 
and  mnemonic  functions  are  considered  basic  and  critical  to  a de- 
velopment of  larger,  more  encompassing  language  and  conceptual 
functions.  In  other  words,  primary  areas  are  tools  which  foster 
and  enhance  later  and  more  complex  processes . For  this  reason,  the 
four  detailed  areas  of  functioning  have  been  placed  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  innermost  circle  with  arrows  directed  toward  the  cen- 
ter and  upper-half  of  the  sphere  of  intellectual  activity.  This 
presentation  does  not  mean  that  development  in  larger  areas  of 
functioning  would  be  prohibited  entirely  by  deficits  in  more  basic 
areas | as  stated  earlier,  functions  are  Interdependent,  but,  also, 
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they  are  conceived  as  being  distinct.  On  the  other  hand*  disabil- 
ities in  one  or  more  area®,  quite  likely*  would  alter  certain  as- 
pects of  a child* s learning.  Moreover,  growth  in  primary  and 
larger  areas  of  functioning  are  viewed  as  proceeding  at  simultaneous 
yet  differential  rates  of  growth  and  according  to  their  respective 
"laws”  of  development.  Thus,  while  growth  in  the  six  areas  con- 
sists of  change  and  adaptations  which  are  ever-expanding  through 

/ 

an  evolution  of  all  processes*  each  of  these  areas,  at  the  same 
time,  progresses  through  its  own  hierarchal  order  of  task®.  Ex- 
amples of  these  tasks  which  are  indicated  in  the  model  are  provided 
to  illustrate  this  progression  from  simple,  more  gross  tasks  to 
complex,  more  refined,  and  integrated  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  this  clinical  model  has  been  presented  as 
an  aid  to  understanding  of  some  extremely  complex  processes  of 
child  development  and  growth  as  conceived  by  the  writer.  These 
conceptions  have  been  drawn  from  several  sources  in  the  literature 
on  theories  of  eh* Id  development,  studies  on  individual  differences 
of  ahlldren,  theories  of  Intelligence,  and  studies  on  learning  dis- 
abilities of  children.  The  implications  of  many  of  these  concep- 
tions, perhaps,  will  seem  still  unclear,  for  numerous  questions 
have  been  left  unanswered.  Such  ambiguities  reflect  that,  among 
inconsistencies  and  diverse  points  of  view  reported  in  the  litera- 
ture and  from  personal  observations,  the  writer* s understanding  of 
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children  Is  yet  at  a formative  stage  of  development.  However,  if 
the  prime  intent  of  this  presentation  has  bosn  accomplished , it 
should  be  clear  that  the  model  la  flexible  to  a degree  which  allows 
for  its  application  to  study  learning  processes  and  affective  be- 
haviors of  individual  children  expected  to  reveal  extreme  variability, 
Ic  should  be  evident,  too,  that  children  who  display  dys- 
functions along  several  dimensions  of  activity  are  anticipated  to 
achieve  at  lower  general  levels  of  performance  than  those  who  have 
disabilities  more  limited  in  scope  (although  caution  in  this  state- 
ment also  is  warranted  since  some  deficits  may  be  more  damaging 
than  others  to  a child’s  development).  In  the  expression  of  this 
Idea— i.e.,  more  specific  aspects  of  performance  detract  from  gen- 
eral levels  of  performance— the  writer  attempted  to  exclude,  in 
particular,  the  possibility  of  viewing  low  achievement  of  some 
children  as  a consequence  of  "global  mental  retardation."  Cer- 
tainly, some  children  in  the  project  would  be  more  limited  than 
others  in  their  potentials  for  learning.  Severely  deficient  in 
some  processes  for  learning,  they  would  never  function  on  levels 
commensurate  with  those  of  other  children.  Yet,  in  predicting  that 
these  children  never  would  change  and  show  development  In  other 
areas  of  functioning,  one  draws  a conclusion  which  Is  not  justifi- 
able from  any  point  of  view.  At  present,  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
draw  such  conclusions. 
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Implications  of  the  Clinical  Model  ior^th<i 
Selection  of  Methods  and  Procedures  in  the 
Diagnostic  and  Remediation  Process 

Although  perhaps  open  to  much  speculation  from  other  the- 
oretical positions,  certain  assumptions  underlying  the  selection 
of  methods  and  procedures  were  made  on  the  basis  of  conceptions 
outlined  in  the  clinical  model.  In  term®  of  the  diagnostic  proc- 
ess, the  following  plan®  were  pursued. 

1.  A battery  of  clinical  tests  was  selected.  These  in- 
cluded subtests  appearing  to  provide  measures  of  certain  aspects 
of  each  of  the  six  designated  areas  of  intellectual  functioning. 

Such  measures  would  not  be  all-inclusive.  However,  they  would  al- 
low for  a fairly  extensive  sampling,  across  several  different  tasks, 
of  designated  functions.  These  procedures  required  not  only  the 
initial  selection  of  particular  instrument®  but  additional  Insight 
for  delineating  where  disabilities  might  be  affecting  achievement 
which  necessitated  an  accomplishment  of  combined  tasks.  As  clin- 
icians who  are  involved  in  the  assessment  of  children  well  realize, 
available  evaluation  instruments  often  do  not  measure  single  or 
Intended  functions.  'Ibis  problem  complicated  the  subsequent  anal- 
ysis of  diagnostic  information . 

2 • Observational  instruments  which  could  be  used  to  record 

the  participation  of  children  with  their  peers  and  teachers  in  edu- 
cational environments  were  selected.  It  was  anticipated  that  these 
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classroom  observations  might  reflect  patterns  of  learning  and  re- 
actions of  young  children  to  aoademic  tasks.  In  certain  situations 
where  children  appeared  consistently  anxious  or  frustrated,  such 
observations  would  be  helpful  in  shedding  light  on  new  directions 
for  instructional  procedures. 

5.  A strategy  was  devised  whereby  specif ia  learning  dis- 
abilities could  b©  operationally  defined  and  differentiated.  This 

task  was  especially  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  at  least  two  fore- 

4 5 

going  approaches  (Gulliksen,  1950 j Myklebuet,  1968  ) were  dismissed 


4 

Gulliksen  (1950,  pp.  262-360)  has  developed  several  strat- 
egies for  equating  and  weighting  different  test  scores.  At  on© 
point  In  the  course  of  the  study,  the  possibility  of  utilising 
these  procedures  was  considered.  Using  differential  weighting  of 
scores  whereby  failure  on  a specified  percentage  of  subtests  could 
be  determined,  learning  disabilities  might  be  delineated.  However, 
since  no  criterion  to  Judge  the  weighting  of  these  subtests  was 
available  or  feasible  to  establish,  the  procedure  was  not  employed. 

5 

Rejecting  mental  age  as  an  accurate  indicator  of  general 
expectancy  levels  of  performance,  Myklebuat  (1968,  pp.  4-9)  devel- 
oped a ratio  to  establish  discrepancies  between  learning  potential 
and  achievement  of  children,  which  was  used  to  define  specified 
deficiencies  in  learning.  This  expectancy  ratio  is  as  follows: 

Mental  Age  + Life  Age  + Grade  Age 

3 

Deficits  in  learning  were  placed  at  a point  of  10  percent  discrep- 
ancy between  an  expectancy  age  and  achievements  in  specified  areas 
of  learning. 

For  children  in  this  sample,  this  procedure  was  not  appro- 
priate or  valid.  It  would  appear  that,  in  using  "grade  age*’  of  a 
child  as  part  of  the  formula,  Mylclebust  was  making  an  assumption 
that  all  children  have  been  given  the  benefit  of  certain  experiences 
over  a period  of  years  in  school.  In  relation  to  children  placed  in 
special  classes  who  have  experienced  consistent  and  probably  extreme 
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before  an  arrival  at  a third  and  final  decision.  The  key  problem 
in  this  decision  centered  around  two  issues:  (a)  an  operational 

definition  of  learning  disabilities  which  would  allow  for  deficits, 
differing  in  individual  degrees  of  severity  and  Involvement,  to 
qualify  as  disabilities 5 and  (b)  the  equating  on  one  scale  of  many 
subtests  and  scores  which  had  different  norms  and  scoring  systems. 
Both  issues  were  ^solved  through  a development  oi  learning  pro- 
files for  individual  children,  compiled  on  the  basis  of  performance 
on  numerous  subtests. 

Upon  completion  of  procedures  concerning  the  diagnostic 
process,  strategies  essential  to  the  development  of  the  remediation 
process  were  considered.  Although  the  actual  Implementation  of 
these  procedures  later  would  require  revisions,  initial  plans  laid 
a foundation  for  future  reference.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tionships Sj^xied  out  in  the  clinical  model,  the  following  deci- 
sions were  mad©. 

1.  Materials  and  techniques  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  applicability  to  learning  disabilities  of  children  in  the 

difficulties  in  both  regular  and  special  settings,  this  assumption, 
universally,  cannot  be  applied. 

In  addition,  where  children  in  the  sample  probably  would 
display  differential  degrees  of  severity  in  learning  disabilities, 
the  ratio  did  not  allow  tor  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  differ- 
entiation process.  Namely,  while  a particular  discrepancy  between 
learning  potential  and  achievement  would  constitute  a learning  dis- 
ability for  one  child,  for  another  this  might  not'  be  appropriate. 
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sample.  Two  factors  were  fundamental  to  these  selections : (a)  the 

particular  intellects  functions  and  processes  required  for  an  ac- 
complishment cl  various  tasks,  and  (b)  the  apparent  developmental 
.levels  of  particular  tasks.  More  specifically,  activities  focusing 
on  the  remediation  of  various  aspects  of  visual,  visuo-motor,  audi- 
tory, mnemonic,  language,  and  conceptual  functions  were  included. 

In  terms  of  their  levels  of  relative  difficulty,  they  ranged  from 
approximately  5 to  12  years. 

On©  especially  important  point  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
discussion  of  the  clinical  model  deserves  clarification  here  in 
its  relationship  to  the  remediation  process  and  expectations  for 
change  in  children j i.©.,  the  model  suggests  and  on©  meijor  hypoth- 
esis of  the  study  asserts  that  related  intellectual  functions  will 
be  influenced  and  enhanced  by  a remediation  of  underlying  learning 
disabilities.  Depending  upon  on©*»  model  for  change--! .©. , that 
of  learning  disabilities  or  that  of  certain  theories  of  child  de- 
velopment— one1 s conception  of  growth  in  children  will  be  inter- 
preted differently.  Put  in  another  way,  the  question  becomes  two- 
fold: (a)  Is  change  in  children  to  be  viewed  as  the  "educability" 

of  certain  disabilities  to  a level  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
general  expectancy  level  of  performance  tor  a particular  child,  or 
(b)  Does  growth  represent  movement  from  a lower  t:o  a successive 
’'stage"  of  cognitive  development?  This  issue  cannot  be  resolved 
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simply,  for  It  entails  qualifications  along  several  dimensions 
which  still  are  unclear  and  unexplored  in  the  field  of  clinical 
and  theoretical  research.  Ior  example,  although  Piaget  and  In- 
helder  (Elkind  & Flavell,  1969;  Piaget  & Inhelder,  1964;  Piaget, 
1968)  have  outlined  general  stage®  for  the  development  of  logical 
Chinking  processes  oi  young  children,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine,  from  some  expositions,  how  other  intellectual  processes 
and  functions  are  related  to  this  development.  Other  exponents  of 
child  development  (Kohlberg,  1968;  Sigel,  1964)  have  described 
preliminary  attempts  to  move  or  to  aacelerate  the  progress  of  chil- 
dren through  educational  techniques  and  curricula.  However,  if 
one  assumes  that  growth  in  different,  yet  overlapping,  functions 
vary,  the  specific  steps  towatd  classroom  practices  become  quite 
complicated.  Furthermore,  we  know  little  of  how  certain  disabili- 
ties, previous  school  Instruction,  and  th©  psyohodymmics  of  indi- 
vidual children  may  alter  this  progression. 

In  general,  aspect#  from  both  points  of  view  substantially 
influenced  the  writer* a conceptions  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
mediation program.  Yet,  th©  extent  to  which  the  results  of  the 
study  can  be  cast  in  specific  term®  and  conceptions,  such  as  "stage 
and  ’’acceleration,"  is  limited.  Certainly,  the  primary  rationale 
for  the  remediation  program  derived  from  convictions  that  children 
placed  in  special  classes  do  change.  Further,  if  the  hypothesis 


could  be  demonstrated  that,  in  the  presence  of  carefully  structured, 
sequential  tasks,  specific  functions  and  more  global  performance 
could  b®  modified,  the  justification  for  the  study  would  be  largely 
fulfilled.  However,  the  project  remains  a preliminary  step  toward 
other  investigations  of  "stage,”  "acceleration  of  learning,"  flex- 
ibility and  expansiveness  of  learning  processes  of  impaired  chil- 
dren. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  basis  for  specific  method- 
ologies of  teaching  in  the  remediation  program  rested  more  directly 
on  current  models  related  to  the  field  of  learning  disabilities. 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  general  selection  of  methods  and 
procedures  and  prior  to  their  Implementation  In  the  classes,  strat- 
egies for  remediation  were  outlined  for  each  of  the  42  children 
remaining  in  the  sample  the  second  year.  These  decisions  were 
made  in  light  of  learning  profiles  and  individual  subteats,  and 
consideration*  of  chronological  and  mental  age  levels  of  children. 

further  recommendations  and  devexopments  of  teaching  strat- 
egies were  delayed  until  the  commencement  of  the  remediation  pro- 
grams for  over  the  first  year  of  the  diagnostic  phase,  ohlldren 
were  expected  to  change.  Also,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  those 
procedures  and  techniques  which  would  extend  beyond  the  clinical 
model  to  the  reality  of  individual  teachers,  children,  and  problems 
unique  to  their  particular  classroom  settings . 


Proceduree  for  Selection  of  Subjects 

Criteria  for  Initial  Selection 
of  Classes  and  Children 

In  June  of  1968,  six  special  classes  located  in  Brookline, 

I ram Ingham , Quincy,  and  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  judged  as  repre- 
sentative of  middle  to  upper  midi  & class  communities  in  the  Greater 
Metropolitan  Boston  area,  were  selected  for  the  study.  With  the 
exception  of  one  community  where  two  classes  were  located  in  a 
self-contained  public  school  for  "retarded’'  children,  the  sample 
was  drawn  from  special  classes  in  elementary  public  schools.  In- 
clusion of  these  classes  was  contingent  upon  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  the  willingness  of  a teacher  to  participate  in  the 

study; 

(b)  the  commitment  of  a teacher  to  the  same  special  class 
situation  for  a two-year  period; 

(c)  minimum  teacher  experience  of  on©  year  with  regular 
or  special  class; 

(d)  a majority  of  children  in  a class  ranging  in  pro- 
jected age,  beginning  September  1,  1968,  between  7 and  11-05  years; 

(©)  a majority  of  children  in  a class  anticipated  to  be 
continuing  in  September  1968; 

(f)  according  to  school  administration,  a majority  of 
children  meeting  criteria  designated  by  the  commonwealth  description 
of  children  in  ©durable  special  classed. 
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| In  September  1968,  of  a total  83,  48  children  in  these  six 

classes  who  met  the  above  criteria  of  age  and  participation  as  of 
September  1968,  were  included  in  the  study. 

No  attempt  was  mad©  to  restrict  inclusion  of  children  on 
the  basis  of  IQ.  This  criterion  was  rejected  in  the  light  o:f  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  considerations.  In  particular,  placement  in 
©ducable  special  classes  may  be  precipitated  by  a general  inability 
to  succeed  on  school-related  tasks  (Massachusetts  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Project,  1966),  which  the  writer  conceived  to  arise  from 
more  specific  aspects  of  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors.  Further- 
more, initial  survey  of  cumulative  school  records  disclosed  that, 

^ over  time,  either  IQs  of  individual  children  were  quite  unstable  or 

variable  a®  a function  of  such  factors  as  examiner  differences.  In 
some  instances,  there  was  evidence  of  15** and  20-point  fluctuations 
within  one  or  two  years  of  evaluation.  Also,  the  variety  of  In- 
telligence tests  administered  over  some  six  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study  thwarted  efforts  to  determine  current  general 
intellectual  functioning  during  the  initial  period  of  selection. 

Selection  ol  Initial  Sample  ol  Children 

Table  2 summarise®  general  characteristic®  of  the  initial 
earn ole  of  children.  Variations  within  and  among  classes,  apparent 
in  this  cable,  are  symptomatic  of  underlying  difficult!®®  encountered 

( 
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j :i.n  the  Initial  sample  selection.  More  specifically,  the  limited 

availability  oi  children  in  certain  classes  and  the  consequent  un- 
evenness in  the  distribution  oi  the  sample  across  the  four  communi- 
ties and  the  six  classes > reflects  the  uniqueness  of  each  of  the 
educational  settings.  Among  the  six  classes  there  was  little  con- 
sistency in  terms  of  total  numbers  of  children  in  attendance,  rang© 
in  chronological  age,  levels  of  general  or  more  specific  academic 
pei formance , and  the  extensiveness  of  emotional  overlay  of  some 
children.  Moreover,  a lack  of  homogeneity  of  chronological  age, 
mental  age,  numbor  of  years  in  special  class,  and  IQ  characterized 
each  of  the  classes. 


TABLE  2 


( 


DESCRIPTION  01  INITIAL  SAMPLE  BASED  ON  SPECIAL  CLASS  PLACEMENT, 
SEX,  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CLASS  , 
CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE , MENTAL  AGE , AND  IQ 


General  Characteristics 


oUb— 

ject 

Placement 

Total  Years 

Chrono logical 
Ag© 

Mental 

Age 

Com- 

munity 

Claes 

Sox 

in  Special 
Class 

IQ 

1 

F 

1-00 

11-03 

8-10 

77 

2 

A 

F 

0-00 

11-03 

9-02 

80 

3 

M 

2-00 

9-03 

8-04 

85 

4 

M 

1-05 

10-04 

8-04 

78 

Not©:  Mental  age  and  IQ  have  b«®n  computed  on  the  basis 

of  19S8-S9  ©valuations  of  children  during  Year  I of  the  study. 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  2 (continued) 


General  Characteristics 


sub- 

ject 

Placement 

Sex 

Total  Years 
in  Speoial 
Class 

Chronological 

Age 

ten  fa  1 
Ag® 

It* 

Com- 

munity 

Class 

5 

1 

ft 

3-05 

11-01 

7-02 

64 

6 

1 

K 

2-00 

10-11 

9-08 

84 

7 

1 

0-00 

10-00 

9-10 

91 

8 

1 

F 

4—00 

10-04 

7-04 

68 

9 

1 

h 

3-00 

11-00 

7-10 

69 

10 

1 

M 

0-00 

10-00 

7-10 

73 

11 

B 

1 

K 

2 -00 

9-05 

7 -02 

70 

12 

1 

V 

0-00 

10-01 

7-06 

71 

13 

1 

M 

PO 

i 

o 

o 

10-10 

9-10 

90 

14 

1 

N 

2-07 

9-10 

7-08 

73 

15 

2 

K 

4—00 

11-01 

8-00 

70 

16 

2 

K 

1-00 

11-04 

11-08 

% 

17 

2 

(iF 

1-00 

11-03 

9-00 

77 

18 

' 1 ' 

F 

i-6o 

§-TtT  

8-10 

85 

19 

1 

V. 

1-00 

7-10 

7-00 

80 

20 

1 

K 

1-00 

8-01 

6-09 

76 

21 

1 

F 

1-00 

8-04 

5-06 

60 

22 

1 

K 

0-00 

9-04 

8-10 

88 

23 

1 

F 

2-00 

9-06 

7-04 

72 

24 

1 

F 

2-00 

9-02 

8-10 

87 

25 

1 

K 

3-00 

10-02 

7-10 

72 

26 

1 

M 

0-00 

7-11 

8—04 

98 

27 

c 

1 

F. 

0-00 

7-10 

7-02 

85 

28 

2 

F 

2-00 

9-05 

7-06 

74 

29 

2 

M 

1-00 

9-07 

8-08 

88 

30 

2 

K 

1-00 

7-09 

7-05 

90 

31 

2 

F 

0-00 

8-01 

7-06 

91 

32 

2 

F 

1-00 

7-07 

5-04 

62 

33 

2 

r 

1-00 

8-05 

8-00 

93 

34* 

2 

F 

3-00 

8-09 

35 

2 

F 

1-00 

9-04 

7-10 

77 

36 

2 

M 

4-00 

10-05 

7-04 

70 

37 

t \ 

4U 

1- 

0-00 

8-03 

7-06 

81 

38 

, . 2 

F . 

3-00 

10-04 

8-04 

75 

^Scores  for  Child  fi 34  were  not  obtained » 
(concluded  on  next  page) 


TABLE  2 (cone Ivied) 


era  rjr.V4ifmiu  urstt  nrxv  \ ^rcit ; 


General  Characteristics 


Sub- 

ject 

Placer 

nent_ 

Total  Years 

chronological 

Age 

X/  A IA  -4—  R *1 

Com- 

munity 

Class 

Sex 

in  Special 
Class 

iu0nL<u  -L 

Age 

IQ 

39 

K 

0-00 

7-04 

0-07 

83 

40 

M 

4-00 

11-04 

9-00 

78 

41 

r- 

1-00 

8-07 

7—04 

79 

42 

H 

0-00 

9-04 

9-06 

96 

43 

D 

f 

1-00 

0-05 

8-02 

90 

44 

M 

x-00 

8-08 

6-02 

66 

45 

f 

0-00 

9-05 

9-08 

96 

46 

r: 

1-06 

9-03 

8-10 

90 

47 

h 

0-00 

7-00 

6-08 

89 

48 

«ww»win»iiwm# 

r 

2-00 

8-11 

5-08 

59 

Subscript  letters  "A,"  "B,"  MC»M  and  "P"  indicate  differ- 
ent communities. 


Subscript  numbers  "l"  and  ”2°  indie  ;e  different  classes 
located  :Ln  the  same  community. 


These  observations  during  preliminary  stages  of  subject 
selection  began  to  reinforce  suspicions  that  uniform  patterns  of 
learning  among  children  might  not  ba  revealed  and  were  not  related, 
in  any  predictable  way,  to  variables  such  as  chronological  age, 
mental  age,  and  IQ.  I-urther,  the  thought  was  entertained  that, 
for  many  children,  severity  cf  mental  retardation  may  have  had 
little  to  do  with  original  placement  or  continuance  in  special 
class.  The  more  than  occasional  reference  to  "emotional  problems,1' 


"emotional  disturbance,"  "hyperactivity,”  and  "behavioral  problems” 
in  cumulative  record n generally  suggested  that  teachers  who  had 
encountered  many  oi  the  children  in  these  classes  had  experienced 
difficulties.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  factor,  together  with 
the  actuality  of  learning  problems  which  the  children  were  experi- 
encing, prompted  recommendations  for  placement.  Consequently,  since 
the  onset:  of  the  study,  the  awareness  that;  children  may  have  been 
placed,  primarily,  as  a result  of  factors  perhaps  only  remotely 
associated  with  mental  retardation,  has  considerably  limited  pos- 
sibilities for  making  generalisations  about  children  in  the  sample. 

Gene ral  Discussion  of  Implications 
of  Initial  Sample  Selected 

General  characteristics  of  the  children  and  deviations  from 
present  criteria  defining  mental  retardation  (Heber,  1961;  Massa- 
chusetts hent&l  Retardation  Planning  Project,  1966)  tend  to  support 
a notion  that  special  class  placement  is  relative  and  is  determined 
by  community,  class,  and  teacher  variables  as  well  as  child  per- 
formance and  behavior.  On  the  basis  of  the  sample  description  in 
Table  2,  it  appears  that  children  who  suffered  impairment  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  functioning,  which  was  manifested  in  moderately 
lowered  performance  on  a standardised  test  of  general  intelligence, 
we re  easily  identified  and  mor®  liable  for  early  placement.  Of 
seven  children  having  IQs  below  70,  lour  had  spent  a minimum  oi  two 


years  in  a special  salting.  The  remaining  three  children  of  seven 
and  eight  years  who  had  attended  special  class  on®  year  were  too 
young,  prior  to  September  1968,  for  inclusion  in  public  school  pro- 
grams according  to  policies  on  age  for  admission*  Another  nine 
children  in  the  sample  received  scores  of  70  to  75*  Likewise, 
there  was  a tendency  for  placement  to  have  been  initiated  earlier* 
Only  two  of  the  nine  had  not  been  in  special  alass  for  at  least 
two  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  study.  Thus,  for  children 
below  75,  inability  to  cope  with  elementary  academia  tasks,  al- 
though in  some  instances  also  accompanied  by  secondary  atypical 
behavior,  may  have  been  more  singularly  determinant  in  precipitat- 
ing placement. 

This  trend,  however,  did  not  hold  consistently  for  the 
majority  of  31  children  where  IQs  exceeded  75.  Observation  of  the 
range  in  Table  2 discloses  that  11  children  obtained  general  per- 
formance scores  on  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale  of  at 
least  90.  Including  this  group,  almost  half  of  the  total  sample, 
21  children,  obtained  scores  exceeding  80.  In  view  of  at  least 
one  aspect  of  traditional  criteria  defining  mental  retardation, 
current  functioning  of  many  children  in  the  study  ran  counter  to 
expectations  where,  usually,  children  considered  to  be  ^ducable” 
receive  scores  of  50  to  79  (Massachusetts  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Project,  1966).  While  some  of  these  children  had  never  been 
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In  special  class , others  had  attended  one  to  three  years.  These 
data  raise  several  Issues: 

(a)  Although  guidelines  defining  mental  retardation  allow 
placement  in  exceptional  cases  where  the  needs  of  certain  children 
require  special  therapeutic  or  educational  techniques , could  place* 
ment  in  special  class  have  been  circumvented  through  other  avenues 
of  remediation? 

(b)  Is  placement  probability  related  to  the  academic  cli- 
mate of  schools  and  communities  where  children  reside? 

(c)  If  the  performance  of  children  changes  to  a degree 
where  return  to  the  regular  classroom  appears  warranted,  what  fac- 
tors enhance  or  prohibit  such  recommendations?  Are  these  factors 
primarily  child -oriented? 

(d)  As  children  become  older,  does  the  possibility  of 
their  return  to  the  regular  classroom  become  significantly  les- 


(e)  Why  are  some  children  maintained  in  the  regular  grades 
imtil  a chronological  age  of  10  or  11  years,  then  placed  in  special 
class?  What  factors  have  influenced  placement,  and  are  the  effects 
of  such  placements  more  deleterious  than  beneficial  to  the  total 
functioning  of  the  children? 

Response  to  these  issues  would  vary  across  each  of  the  com- 
munities and  schools  where  educational  needs  of  the  children  dlf- 
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fered.  At  the  same  time*  however,  persistently  confounding  circum- 
stances surrounding  placement  and  educational  strategies  have  made 
extremely  questionable  the  advisability,  appropriateness,  or  use- 
fulness of  universal  descriptions  or  labels  that  categorize  the 
performance  of  the  children.  Observations  throughout  the  two-year 
period  of  the  study  revealed  that  equally  vital  to  the  current 
levels  of  functioning  of  the  children  were  the  reactions  of  educa- 
tional communities  which  included  school  administrators,  special 
class  teachers,  cooperating  teachers,  and  other  children.  This 
does  not  imply  that,  given  other  educational  settings,  all  learn- 
ing problems  would  have  been  remediated.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  affirm  that  educational  placements  of  children  were  often 
transacted  without  serious  consideration  or  re-evaluation  of  alter- 
natives which  might  have  elicited  lowered  academic  performance 
and/or  maladaptive  behaviors  observed  prior  to,  during,  or  follow- 
ing special  class  placements  of  children. 

Reorganization  of  Classes  during 
the  First  and  Second  Years 

During  initial  stages  of  the  project  planning  criteria 
for  class  ©election  were  narrowly  conceived  to  minimise  change  of 
teacher's  and  movement  of  children  the  second  year  during  the  course 
cf  the  remediation  program.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  con- 
trol was  unworkable  and  undesirable.  Extensive  modifications  were 


made  throughout  both  the  first  and  second  years.  These  were  un- 
doubtedly a combined  result  of  the  long-term  impact  of  the  study 
upon  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  children,  and  of  normally 
occurring  changes. 

Table  3 graphically  presents  the  reorganization  of  children 
in  classes  throughout  the  two-year  period. 


TABLE  3 

REORGANIZATION  OF  CHILDREN  DURING  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 


Subject 

Placement 

Year  T 

Year  II 

Date  of  Transfer 

1 

A 

A 2 

August  1969 

2 

A 

A 2 

August  1969 

3 

A 

Grade  3 (with  tutoring) 

December  1969 

4 

A 

A 

5 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

6 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

7 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

8 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

9 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

10 

B 1 

B 2 

August  1969 

11 

B 1 

B 1,  B 2,  B 3 

12 

B 1 

B 1,  B 2»  B 3 

13 

B 1 

Moved  to  Rhode  Island 

May  1969 

14 

B 1 

B 1;  B 2,  B 3 

15 

B 2 

B 2 

16 

B 2 

B 2 

17 

B 2 

B 2 

18 

C 1 

Grade  3 (with  tutoring,  C 4) 

August  1969 

19 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

20 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

21 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

22 

C 1 

C 5 

August  1969 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABUE  3 (continued) 


Placement 

subject 

Year  I 

Year  IX 

Date  of  Transfer 

23 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

24 

C 1 

C 5 ' 

August  1969 

25 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

26 

C 1 

Grade  2 (with  tutoring,  C 4) 

August  1969 

27 

C 1 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

28 

C 2 

C 5 

August  1969 

29 

C 2 

Moved  to  Ohio 

August  1969 

30 

C 2 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

31 

C 2 

Grade  3 (without  tutoring) 

August  1969 

32 

C 2 

C 1,  C 2,  C 3 

33 

C 2 

Grad©  3 (without  tutoring) 

August  1969 

34 

C 2 

Not  included  in  ranking  of 

* 

data 

35 

C 2 

C 5 

August  1969 

36 

C 2 

Not  included  second  yeax' 

August  1969 

37 

C 2 

Grade  2 (with  tutoring,  C 4) 

38 

C 2 

C 5 

August  1969 

39 

D 

D 

40 

D 

D 2 

August  1969 

41 

b 

D 

42 

D 

I)  2 

August  1969 

43 

D 

D 2 

August  1969 

44 

D 

D 

45 

D 

D 2 

August  1969 

46 

D 

D 2 

August  1969 

47 

D 

D 

48 



fflTeaaher  B 3 left  school  after  November  1969.  Teacher  B 1 
returned  but  did  not  take  major  responsibilities  for  remediation 
strategies.  These  were  assumed  by  teacher  B 2. 
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During  th©  first  year  of  the  total  sample,  one  child  moved 
to  Rhode  Island  following  completion  of  th©  initial  diagnostic 
©valuation.  After  numerous  testing  efforts,  a second  child  was 
excluded  since  he  was  able  to  complete  only  two  of  the  seven  tests 
administered.  In  August  1969,  he  was  placed  in  a residential  set- 
ting, then  in  October  was  returned  to  th©  original  school  place- 
ment. He  did  not  participate  in  the  study  the  second  year. 

All  teachers  of  tna  initial  six  classes  remained  the  entire 
first  year. 

During  th©  second  year,  there  were  widely  spread,  unantici- 
pated changes  of  teachers,  children,  and  program  facilities  in  all  A 

I of  the  communities . Cf  the  four  ahildren  in  class  A,  three  were 

transferred— one  tc  a regular  third  grade  with  the  support  of  ' 

'Vi 

tutoring,  the  other  two  to  an  intermediate  special  class  not  in- 

eluded  in  th©  study  which,  however,  cooperated  in  allowing  the 

children  daily  instruction  in  class  A for  30-mlnute  reading  perl-  J 

ods.  In  dune  1969,  the  teacher  of  class  A left.  A new  teacher  " 

who  had  just  received  a degree  in  special  education,  who  had  no 

previous  experience  other  than  teacher  training,  was  secured  for 

this  position. 

Of  the  10  children  remaining  in  class  Bl,  six  were  moved  to 
class  B2»  The  three  children  who  were  In  olass  B2  the  first  year 
^ remained  in  this  setting  with  the  same  teacher*  In  September  1969, 
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expectations  were,  moreover,  that  the  three  children  still  placed 
in  class  131  would  bo  carried  in  their  own  classroom  under  the  di- 
rection of  a newly  hired  and  inexperienced  teacher  who  also  had 
just  obtained  a degree  in  special  education.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances arose,  however,  and  this  teacher  left  school  In  November. 
Consequently,  the  decision  was  made  that  all  children  in  community 
B would  be  given  instruction  with  the  teacher  of  Class  B2,  who  had 
participated  in  the  study  during  the  first  year.  The  three  chil- 
dren, subsequently,  wore  withdrawn  daily  for  30-minute  periods. 

In  Community  C,  which  originally  included  two  primary 
special  classes,  there  were  not  only  changes  of  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, but  also  a reorganization  of  facilities  and  instructional 
programs.  Of  the  initial  20  children  who  remained  throughout  the 
first  year,  one  moved  out  of  state  in  August.  Two  children  of 
Class  C2  were  returned  to  a regular  third  grade  without  special 
assistance  and  could  not  be  followed.  Three  children— two  of 
Class  Cl,  one  of  C2  — were  partially  Integrated  into  regular  second 
and  third  grades  with  the  support  of  daily  30-minute  tutorial  ses- 
sions. Her«,  the  teacher  whe  had  several  years  of  experience  with 
children  in  special  class,  but  had  not  been  In  the  study  previously, 
gave  instruction  in  a remedial  class  setting.  Five  other  children 
from  both  classes  were  placed* in  an  intermediate  special  class 
with  another  teacher  of  several  years  of  experience  who,  likewise, 
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had  not  participated  the  first  year.  Another  child  of  Claes  C2 , 
who  was  placed  in  a fourth  school  with  none  of  the  original  chil- 
dren of  Community  C,  was  excluded  after  the  initial  ©valuation 
period.  In  this  instance , the  pressures  of  time  and  guidance, 
required  for  other  teachers,  made  visitation  of  a fourth  setting 
impossible.  Thus,  in  September  1969,  only  eight  children  of  the 
original  placement  remained.  These  children  too,  however,  experi- 
enced a different  academic  climate.  Rather  than  self-contained 
classes  of  the  prior  year,  they  encountered  a newly  developed 
learning  center  where  groups  of  children  rotated  every  30  minutes 
among  three  teachers,  each  respectively  accountable  for  perceptual- 
motor,  reading,  and  language  skills.  In  this  unique  program,  areas 
of  disability  differentiated  during  the  first  y<aar  were  attacked 
along  three  dimensions  of  instruction.  J\  third  teacher,  who  had 
had  two  year®  of  experience  in  special  class,  joined  the  two  orig- 
inal teachers. 

In  Community  D,  all  10  children  stayed  in  the  same  school 
—five  with  the  original  teacher,  the  other  five  transferring  to 
a more  advanced  special  class.  Again,  the  teacher  of  the  second 
group  of  children  was  new  to  the  study  but  had  had  considerable 
experience . 

In  summary,  across  the  total  sample,  six  children  were  not 
re -evaluated  and  did  not  participate  in  the  remediation  program  as 


& consequence  of  exclusion  or  transfer's  which  prevented  follow-up. 

A total  30  children  experienced  either  new  teachers  or  unfamiliar 
school  settings.  Moreover , nine  special  class  and  one  remedial 
reading  teacher  were  involved  in  the  study  during  the  second  year. 
Six  of  these  teachers  had  not  been  in  the  project  prior  to  this 
time . 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
study  there  was  no  feasible  way  in  which  changes  accurately  could 
have  been  predicted.  Certainly,  in  any  school  setting  transfers 
are  prone  to  occur.  Yet,  after  sorutiny  of  the  large  number  of 
children  who  were  moved  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  that  change  was  not  excessive  beyond  conceivable  ex- 
pectations. The  influence  which  the  study  brought  to  bear  upon 
selected  settings  throughout  the  two  years  also  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. In  a few  instances,  changes  in  placement  were  the  direct 
result  of  diagnostic  evaluations.  Although  the  writer  had  hoped 
initially  that  the  sample  would  remain  stable  to  some  extent,  she 
too  realized  that  to  exercise  such  control  over  the  destinies  of 
children  and  teachers  is  not  justifiable.  Most  assuredly,  these 
modifications  have  introduced  a substantial  bias  into  the  results 
of  the  study.  While  some  of  these  will  become  more  evident  after 
further  analysis  of  the  data,  other®  will  go  unverified.  In  either 
case,  they  are  unavoidably  a part  of  field  research. 
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Procedures  of  Evaluation 

Initial  Selection  of  Clinical  Teats 
and  Observational  Instrument#  ™ 

'throughout  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study,  assessments 
of  children  involved  procedures  which  were  concerned  with  evalua- 
tions of  both  intellectual  and  affective  behaviors  of  children. 

In  general,  these  evaluations  included:  (a)  the  administration  of 

a battery  of  seven  diagnostic  tests,  and  (b)  the  use  of  two  instru- 
ments for  classroom  obiervation.  Over  the  first  year,  the  writer 
v/as  solely  responsible  for  the  collection  of  these  data* 

Diagnostic  and  clinical  tests.  From  September  1968  to 

/ 

June  1969,  seven  tests  were  administered  to  the  sample  of  48  chil- 
dren. Of  the  testa  initially  selected,  particular  subtests  were 
designated  for  administration.  Of  those  administered,  certain  sub-  ^ 

tests  were  included  in  the  schema  of  learning  profiles.  These 
selections  were  made  in  light  of  certain  intellectual  functions 
and  processes  which  were  of  interest  in  the  original  plan  for  oval-  j 

cation.  Though  extensive,  they  constitute  a limited  measure  of 
intellectual  performance . 

The  following  presentation  is  not  indicative  of  a sequence 
in  which  the  testa  were  administered.  During  the  writer* s visita- 
tions, children  were  evaluated  whenever  they  were  available  *rom 
classroom  activities.  In  general,  depending  upon  the  child,  single 
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periods  of  testing  time  were  variable  and  extended  from  15-minute 
to  hour-long  sessions.  It  was  not  without  importance  that  through- 
out these  testing  sessions  the  writer  was  consisted  \y  impressed 
with  the  willingness  of  most  children  to  participate  in  project 
activities.  The  extent  to  which  these  attitudes  'nave  altered  per- 
formance remains  largely  indeterminable . However,  the  writer 
firmly  believes  that  the  climate  of  the  testing  situation  comprises 
on®  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  clinical  assessment  and  does  have 
a potential  for  changing  intellectual  behaviors. 

The  following  tests  were  included  in  the  initial  battery: 

1.  The  experimental  version  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho- 
linguistic  Abilities  (McCarthy  & Kirk,  1961)  is  a test  of  selected 
aspects  of  language  abilities  of  children  ranging  in  chronological 
age  between  two  and  nine  years.  The  original  intent  of  its  devel- 
opment was  the  deviaal  of  an  instrument  for  evaluation  of  specific 
abilities  and  disabilities  of  children  suspected  of  or  known  to 
havtu  language  impairments.  Although,  basically,  these  subtests 
were  conceived  as  appropriate  for  children  younger  than  some  of 
those  in  the  study,  its  applicability  to  the  majority  of  children 
outweighed  this  age  factor*' , Furthermore,  of  those  children  whose 
chronological  age®  exceeded  the  range  specified  for  the  teat,  it 
was  difficult  to  determine,  prior  to  evaluation,  whether  or  not 
they,  too,  might  have  trouble  with  some  tasks. 


The  test  Includes  nine  subteats  which  assess  aspects  of 
language  reception,  expression,  and  association.  While  all  nine 
of  the  subtests  were  administered,  only  seven,  which  later  were 
judged  to  have  counterparts  of  similar  functions  in  other  tests, 
were  part  of  the  analysis  of  th©  learning  profiles.  These  seven 
were: 

(a)  Subtest  1.  Auditory  decoding  assesses  comprehension 
of  spoken  language.  This  comprehension  is  evaluated  by  "yes -no" 
responses  to  questions  posed  by  the  examiner. 

(b)  Subtest  2.  Visual  decoding  assesses  comprehension  of 
visual  stimuli— i.e. » identification  on  the  basis  of  various  dimen- 
sions of  meaningful  functions.  This  task  requires  that  the  child 
select,  from  among  a set  of  pictures,  the  one  which  is  most  simi- 
lar in  meaning  to  a picture  previously  exposed. 

(c)  Subtest  3.  Auditory-vocal  association  requires  an 
ability  to  relate  spoken  words  in  a meaningful  way,  and  this  proc- 
ess is  evaluated  here  with  an  analogies  test. 

(d)  Subtest  4.  Visual-motor  association  requires  an  as- 
sociation or  relating  of  meaningful  visual  symbols.  Here,  the 
child  selects,  from  among  a set  of  pictures,  one  which  relates 
most  meaningfully  to  a stimulus  picture  that  is  simultaneously 
presented . 

(©)  Subtest  5.  Vocal  encoding  requires  a child* s verbal 


ax pres sion  or  description  of  class  names,  properties,  and  various 
functions  of  objects  such  as  a ball,  c block,  or  a piece  of  cellu- 
loid . 

(f ) Subtest  8.  Auditory-vocal  sequential  is  an  auditory 
memory  task  which  involves  a child* s vocal  recall  of  digits  previ- 
ously heard. 

(g)  Subtest  9,  Visual-motor  sequential  is  a visual  mem- 
ory task  wnich  requires  a recall  and  ordering  of  pictures  and 
printed  geometric  figures  presented,  in  sequence,  to  a child. 

2 . The  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude  (Baker  & Leland, 
1967)  constitute  a diagnostic  instrument  which  contains  a wide 
variety  of  measures  for  evaluation  of  intellectual  functions  and 
processes.  This  test  embraces  a range  of  tasks  considered  appro- 
priate for  children  between  three  and  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

Of  the  19  subtests,  five  of  the  battery  were  administered  to  chil- 
dren and  included  in  the  learning  profiles. 

(a)  Subtest  6.  Auditory  attention  span  for  unrelated 
words  is  an  auditory  discrimination  and  memory  task  which  consists 
of  a vocal  recall  of  words  previously  heard  in  sequence.  These 
presentations  are  also  arranged  in  an  Increasingly  difficult  order. 
The  scoring  of  this  particular  subtest  allows  for  not  only  a simple 
count  of  words  recalled,  but  a weighting  of  those  words  recalled 


from  longer  sequences. 


(b)  Subtest  9.  Visual  attention  span  iov  objects  is  a 

tost  of  visual  discrimination  and  memory  xor  pictured  objects  In 
series  which  become  increasingly  more  complex  toward  more  advanced 
levels.  This  subtest,  like  Subtest  6,  allows  lor  a difierential 
weighting  of  objects  recalled,  as  well  as  a simple  score. 

(c)  Subtest  13,  Auditory  attention  span  for  related  syl- 
lables is  an  auditory  discrimination  and  memory  test  for  recall  of 
sentences  previously  heard. 

(d)  Subtest  16,  Visual  attention  span  for  letters  neces- 
sitates a recall  of  letter  series  that  are  presented  on  a timed 
basis.  Although  the  instructions  for  administration  require  a ver- 
bal response  from  the  examinee,  if  children  were  able  to  trace 
kinesthetically  or  to  write  sequences  observed,  they  were  given 
credit.  Also,  since  the  test  was  viewed  by  the  writer  primarily 
as  a measure  of  visual  memory,  reversals  or  inversions  of  letter® 
correctly  placed  were  given  credit. 

(e)  subtest  17.  Disarranged  picture  a require®  an  ability 
to  re visual! a®  and  to  integrate  segments  of  outline  pictures.  The 
central  intent  of  this  subtext  was  considered  to  be  an  association 
and  integration  of  visually  presented  stimuli. 

Instructions  for  administration  of  the  subtest  specified 
that,  in  order  to  represent  placements  of  picture  segments,  chil- 
dren were  to  write  numbers  in  provided  space®  blocked  in  teat;  book 


lots.  However,  it  wa#  soon  apparent  ;.hac  come  children  recognized 
correct  organizations  but  became  coni usee!  in  their  transier  of  re- 
sponses. Thus,  if  they  were  able  to  demons tna te , either  by  verbal- 
ization or  gesture,  comprehension  of  total  arrangements,  their  re- 
sponses were  given  credit. 

3 , The  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test  (Bender,  1938)  is 
an  instrument  which  consists  of  nine  cards  of  designs  of  varying 
complexity.  For  several  year®,  it  has  been  used  as  a clinical  tool 
lor  ©valuations  of  maturations!  processes,  disturbances  of  visuo- 
motor  processes,  and  psychopathologies  of  both  ahildren  and  adults. 
Although  noma  for  the  test  are  not  clearly  outlined,  in  this  study 
the  instrument  wa®  found  to  be  especially  helpful  in  an  assessment 
of  vlauo -motor  and  visual  memory  processes. 

During  administration,  each  of  the  nine  cards  was  given 
two  presentations  in  sequence— -the  first,  a reproduction  by  visual 
memory;  the  second,  a reproduction  by  copying,  latencies  for  each 
of  the  presentations  were  recorded.  lather  than  a total  organisa- 
tion of  the  entire  series,  each  of  the  designs  was  reproduced  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper. 

At  on®  point  during  the  course  of  test  completion,  the 
aforementioned  administration  procedures  raised  some  doubts.  More 
specifically,  the  thought  was  entertained  that  perhaps  two  presen- 
tations of  identical  stimuli,  intended  to  measure  different  visual 
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functiona*  might  confound  •valuations . Although  to  some  extent 
this  result  may  have  obtained,,  upon  completion,  patterns  of  dif- 
ference across  the  sample  were  revealed* 

Clawson’s  (1662)  development  of  a scoring  system  facili- 
tated a detailed  analysis  of  those  test  results. 

4.  developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception  (Frostlg, 
Lafever,  6 Whittlesey,  1966)  originally  was  developed  to  measure 
five  aspects  of  visual  perception  functions.  It  is  considered 
appropriate  for  children  from  three  to  nine  years  of  age.  Like 
the  decision  to  administer  the  Illinois  Teat  of  Psycholinguists 
Abilities,  advantages  in  using  the  test  seemed  to  outweigh  the  in- 
appropriateness of  an  age  factor.  Moreover,  in  light  of  perform- 
ance as  evaluated  by  certain  aspects  of  the  Stanford -Bine t and  th© 
Bender  Gestalt,  this  instrument  was  Important  to  an  assessment  of 
similar  vlsuo-motor,  as  differentiated  from  visual  memory,  func- 
tions . 

Of  the  five  subtests,  four  were  administered  and  Included 
in  the  learning  profiles* 

(a)  Tost  II.  Figure-ground  discrimination  involves  a 
task  which  requires  a differentiation  of  Intersecting  or  hidden 
geometric  figures  from  increasingly  complex  backgrounds.  In  order 
to  complete  the  task,  children  are  requested  to  trace  designated 
figures  previously  observed. 
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(b)  Test  III*  Constancy  of  shape  iy  concerned  with  a dis- 
orirlnatlon  of  certain  geometric  figures  presented  in  a variety  of 
si*©a,  shadings , textures , and  positions  in  space.  Her©,  children 
are  requested  to  differentiate,  from  other  geometric  figures,  and 
to  outline  all  circles  and  squares  perceived. 

(c)  'Teat  IV.  Position  in  space  is  a test  which  requires  a 
selection  of  one  drawing,  from  among  several  identical  but  reversed 
or  rotated  outline  figure®,  which  matches  a stimulus  figure. 

(d)  Test  V.  Spatial  relationships  requires  that  children, 
using  dots  as  guide  points,  copy  certain  designs  presented  simul- 
taneously with  a response  form.  This  task  relies  heavily  on  not 
only  visual  analytic  and  integrative  functions,  but  also  motoric 
skills.  In  fact,  motoric  components  of  response  in  each  of  the 
aforementioned  subteats  of  the  Frostig  are  predominant. 

5.  The  third  revision  of  the  Stanford-Bimt  Intelligence 
Scale , Form  L~M  (Taxman  6 Merrill,  I960)  was  administered  to  all 
children  in  the  sample  for  three  purposes:  (a)  to  determine  gen- 

eral levels  of  intellectual  performance}  (b)  to  determine  mental 
age  levels  of  children,  and  (c)  to  compile  profiles  or  patterns  of 
performance  across  tasks  passed  or  failed*  In  relation  to  this 
last  point,  it  is  well  recognised  that*  items  on  a general  test  of 
Intelligence  do  not  assess  "pure"  functions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  anticipated  that  items,  similar  in  format  to  those  of  other 
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tests  included  to  tap  certain  specific  intellectual  functions, 
might  reflect,  too,  areas  of  disability  where  children  were  es- 
pecially deficient.  Furthermore,  certain  items,  e.g«,  "/erbal 
absurdities,"  might  be  used  to  confirm  or  to  reject  lowered  per- 
formance on  other  subtests,  from  observation  considered  to  be 
quite  unreliable  $ e.g.,  Auditory  decoding  of  the  Illinois  Test  of 
Psyaholinguiatic  Abilities.  Again,  since  a prime  focus  of  the 
study  remained  that  of  diagnosis,  analysis  of  relationships  and 
cross  reference  among  subtests  of  different  instruments  was  held 
to  be  extremely  vital  to  the  complex  differentiation  process. 

Three  scores  were  compiled  from  performances  of  children  / 

on  the  Stanford -Bine t . These  were;  (a)  conceptual-language  func- 
tions} (b)  visuo-motor  functions}  and  (c)  auditory  memory  f \nctions 
(see  Appendix  P for  specific  item  inclusion).  ^ 

6.  MutPhy-burrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis  (Murphy  S 
Durrell,  1965)  ©valutas  skills  considered  basic  to  later  reading 

i 

development.  Though  quite  elementary  for  most  children  in  the 
sample,  the  test  did  allow  for  an  evaluation  of  prereading  skills 
of  some  children  who  were  unable  to  accomplish  more  difficult 
achievement  tasks  of  the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Heading  Difficulty, 

Achievement,  as  defined  on  the  Murphy-Durrell,  taps  func- 
tions that,  again,  are  not  single  in  requirement*  The  format  of 
the  test  is  structured  in  such  a way  that  accomplishment  of  prin- 
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' oipal  tasks  includes  assumptions  of  many  unde?^lying  functions; 

e.g.,  visual  discrimination  of  positions  in  space,  memory  for 
directions,  memory  for  souncs  presented.  This  issue  is  further 
relevant  to  school  instruction  of  early  "readiness"  activities 
where  children  may  be  unable  to  cope  with  integrations  of  such 
refined  skills. 

The  test  consists  of  three  sections,  two  of  which  were  ad- 
ministered and  included  in  the  .learning  profiles:  > 

(a)  Parts  I and  II.  Letter  names  test  involves  an  identi- 
fication of  capital  and  lower-case  letters.  This  test  was  con- 
ceived at*  one  possibility  for  revealing  and  confirming  visual  ro- 

^ tation  and  reversal  difficulties  of  some  children. 

(b)  Parts  I and  II.  Phonemes  test  consists  of  a task  for 
identification  of  letter  sounds  in  initial  and  final  positions  in 
words.  For  children  having  considerable  difficulty  with  auditory 
discrimination  and  memory  functions,  the  section  provided  a lower- 
level  counterpart  to  other  measures  of  language  receptive  abili- 
ties. Separate  scores  were  recorded  in  learning  profiles  for  dis- 
criminations of  sounds  in  initial  and  final  positions,  which  are 
not  equivalent  in  their  levels  of  difficulty. 

7.  Poor  achievement  of  children  placed  in  special  classes 
often  centers  on  their  inabilities  to  cop*  with  reading  tasks.  As 
^ it  related  to  underlying  specific  learning  disabilities,  this  area 
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was  a major  concern  in  the  study.  The  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading 
Difficulty  (Durrell,  1965)  was  conceived  as  a diagnostic  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  evaluations  of  a wide  range  of  skills  required 
for  reading  achievement  of  children  in  elementary  school  grades. 

It  covers  such  areas  of  achievement  as  general  performance  of  oral 
and  silent  reading,  listening  comprehension,  visual  memory,  audi- 
tory discrimination  and  memory  fpr  sounds,  identification  of  let- 

i 

ter  names,  and  recognition  and  analysis  of  words.  Although  norma 
for  the  battery,  as  conceived  by  this  writer,  are  highly  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  their  possibilities  for  interpretation  in  a 
diagnostic  process,  it  appeared  that  the  various  tasks  did  hold  a 
great  deal  of  promise  for  obtaining  information  closely  associated 
with  certain  intellectual  functions,  as  wall  as  for  an  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  these  functions  and  more  general  levels 
of  reading  achievement.  For  this  reason,  the  test  was  selected, 
but  adaptations  of  administration  and  scoring  were  extensively  ap- 
plied in  relation  to  almost  all  subtests  Included  in  the  learning 
profiles. 

The  following  subtests  of  the  battery  were  given; 

(a)  Oral  reading  consists  of  short  paragraphs  of  varying 
difficulty  Which  are  read  and  later  checked  for  memory  of  detail® . 
Revisions  of  scoring  included  the  establishment  of  ceilings  of 
performance  at  either  eight  technical  errors  in  oral  presentation, 


or  at  least  three  errors  in  recall  oi:  story  details.  In  the 
learning  profiles,  scores  were  recorded  and  ranked  on  the  basis 
of  a total  accumulation  of  points  between  basal  and  ceiling  levels. 

(b)  Silent  reading > like  the  Oral  reading  teat,  consists 
of  short  paragraphs  of  varying  difficulty.  They  are  read,  then 
recalled  in  detail,  without,  or  if  necessary,  with  assistance. 

Tills  subtest  was  scored  in  the  following  way:  Ceilings  were  set 

at  a minimum  of  six  errors  on  recall  of  details,  totaled  from  both 
trials;  and  final  scores  recorded  v/er©  derived  from  points  accumu- 
lated between  basal  and  celling  levels.  Two  points  were  awarded 
for  details  recalled  without  aid,  on©  point  for  recall  with  as- 
sistance . 

(c)  Listening  comprehension  involves  a task  wherein  chil- 
dren listen  to  various  paragraphs  read  by  an  examiner,  later  to 
answer  questions  in  recall  of  details.  It  is  similar  in  format 
to  items  on  the  Stanford -Bine t for  "memory  of  stories."  If  chil- 
dren obtained  three  or  more  errors,  testing  was  not  continued. 

(d)  visual  memory,  primary  level,  consists  of  a task  in 
which  letters  or  words,  tachiatoscopically  presented,  subsequently 
are  identified  by  children  and  circled  in  record  booklets.  Total 
scores  were  identical  with  total  correct  responses. 

(©)  Visual  memory,  intermediate  level,  with  adaptations, 
appeared  to  hold  much  potential  for  revealing  "how"  children 


re visualised,  remembered,  and  reproduced  configurations  oi  words 
tachlstoscopically  presented.  It  possible,  the  entire  test  was 
administered  to  each  child.  This  procedure  was  followed  .in  light 
of  expectations  that  the  task  would  allow  for  considerable  vari- 
ability of  performance  across  the  sample.  The  test  was  scored 
for:  total  words  correct;  total  letters  correctly  identified  in 

any  order;  total  letters  correctly  identified  in  sequence;  and 

i 

intrusion  letters  added  to  words). 

(f ) Hearing  sounds  in  words,  primary  level,  was  similar 
to,  but  more  advanced  in  level  than,  the  Phonemes  test  of  the 
Murphy -Durrell.  It  contains  one  additional  aspect  beyond  the 

,v  readiness**  teat;  l.e.,  the  discrimination  of  sounds  in  medial 
positions . 

(g)  Hionlc  spelling  of  words,  auditory  discrimination  of 
sounds  on  an  interned late  level,  involved  writing  from  dictation 
all  sounds  differentiated  in  each  of  15  words.  If  feasible,  this 
test,  too,  was  given  to  all  children.  It  was  scored  for 2 total 
words  connect;  total  consonants  correctly  identified;  total  vowels 
correctly  Identified;  total  sounds  correctly  sequenced;  and  in- 
trusion (l.e.,  sounds  added  to  words). 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  subteets  administered 
from  this  lengthy  battery,  three  other  sections  were  given  to  chil- 
dren. These  included  the  Word  recognition  teat,  scored  only  for 
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total,  wcrds  correctly  Identified  from  tachistoscopic  presentation; 
the  TrfBnH  ficatlon  of  letters  by  name  test ; and  the  memory  for 

•*•"***•»!  ■>*»*«*  wiint*i#r-iHDWf  iwntiii*  ^ 

Sounds  of  letters  test  (!.«»»  blends) . 

In  summary,  this  section  has  been  concerned  primarily  with! 

(a)  a presentation  of  diagnostic  tests  and  subtests  administered 
to  children  and  included  in  learning  profiles;  (b)  brief  statements 
of  rationale  for  selections;  and  (c)  comments  on  departures  from 
standardised  procedures  of  administration,  ft  total  of  seven  tests 
was  administered  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Stanford-Binet,  all  instruments  were  included 
in  evaluations  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year.  The  com- 
plete battery  was  administered  again  in  May  and  June  of  1970. 

The  previous  exposition  on  clinical  tests  ha®  been  lengthy, 
in  time,  these  evaluations  were  equally  demanding.  At  a minimum 
in  estimation,  assessments  of  children  extended  far  beyond  initial 
projections  to  approximately  300  hours , per  testing  phase . Put- 
ting it  conservatively,  the  study,  in  terns  of  its  demands  and  ef- 
forts required  for  its  progression,  was  so  all-encompassing  that 
it  ran  a large  risk  of  remaining  uncompleted.  In  fact,  since  onset, 
unmanageability  was  a major  weakness  which,  at  times,  placed  limi- 
tations upon  and  impaired  the  quality  of  the  research.  These  re- 
marks are  in  prefaae  to  the  succeeding  section,  a discussion  of 
observational  procedures,  which  later  were  subject  to  substantial 
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modification. 


Two  instruments  for  classroom  observation*  As  stated 

" mwmwm mm  »■>— «-?»  » ******  +,**+*****■••  *+x  wxwww.w.1^. 

earlier  at  several  points  of  discus  salon,  the  writer  conceived  that 
evaluations  of  children  should  include  analyses  of  both  intellec- 
tual performance  and  affective  behaviors.  In  accordance  with  this 
point  of  view  and  toward  an  accompli shment  of  this  objective,  two 
observational  Instruments  were  selected.  In  general,  trhe  purposes 
of  the  instruments  v;ere  directed  toward  a recording  of  such  social 
and  emotional  behaviors  of  children  in  academic  settings  as,  their 
responses  to  academic  tasks,  styles  of  participation  in  activi- 
ties, types  of  responses  to  their  peex's  and  teachers.  These  re- 
actions were  considered  to  be  indicators  of  underlying  patterns 
of  approach  toward  and  attitude©  about  learning,  or  at  least, 
current  tasks.  It  was  planned  that  these  profiles  of  response 
would  be  analysed  later  in  terms  of  several  variables,  such  as 
degrees  of  severity  of  impairments,  the  pervasiveness  of  intel- 
lectual impairments,  characteristics  of  disabilities,  and  types 
of  teacher  responses.  In  so  doing,  some  correlations  between  af- 
fective and  intellectual  realms  of  functioning  might  be  established. 
In  making  this  statement,  there  Is  & need  for  some  qualification. 
Specifically,  after  a perusal  of  several  studies  concerned  with 
classroom  observation,  the  writer  did  not  find  that  this  assump- 
tion was  widely  supported  or  explored  in  the  literature.  However, 


this  paucity  of  information  may  be,  to  a largo  extent,  a reflec- 
tion of  the  numerous  difficulties  that  arise  with  an  employment 
of  these  procedures. 

Turing  the  first  year  plans:  were  formulated  in  relation  to 
those  schedules  for  observation. 

1 . ft  category  Scale  for  Time  Sampling  of  Individual  Child 
Classroom  Behavior  (Garfunkel,  1967)  classifies  child  and  teacher 
behaviors  along  s=>even  scales.  These  include? 

(a)  Sequence  of  behavior  (e.g.,  beginning  or  end  of  task); 

(b)  Control  of.  behavior  (e.g.,  child  directed,  teacher 
directed) j 

(o)  Participation  of  child  in  activity  (e.g.,  rejection) 5 

(d)  Behavior  of  child  (e.g.,  passive,  compliant); 

(e)  Teacher  style  of  approaching,  directing,  and  respond- 
ing to  child  (e.g.,  punltv^,  encouraging); 

(f)  Dilution  of  attention  (e.g.,  child  to  child); 

(g)  Direction  of  verbal  communication  (e.g.,  child  to 

child). 

Recordings  of  responses  in  the  behavioral  categories  were 
made  every  30  seconds,  over  10-minute  periods  of  class  activity. 
Moreover,  the  procedure  was  to  follow  that  13  observations  per 
child,  respectively,  across  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  study 
would  be  made.  These  observations  w*re  to  ensue  during  three  dif- 
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lorent  types  of  activity  5 i.a.,  reading  sessions,  independent 
activity  periods,  and  less  structured  periods  such  as  art. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  writer* s reli- 
ability as  an  observer  and  to  help  claxify  conceptions  of  loosely 
defined  categories  of  behavior  contained  in  this  schedule,  one 
graduate  student  from  th©  Boston  University  Department  of  Special 
Education  spent  approximately  15  hours  observing  in  collaboration 
with  th©  writer*  This  coefficient  of  reliability  is  not  reported 
here  since  these  procedures,  at  a later  point  in  the  study,  wore 
discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  schedule  which  was  used 
to  record  direct  observation  in  classes,  a second  system  involv- 
ing tape  recordings  was  selected. 

2 . ft  Category  System  for  Analysis  of  Verbal  Behavior  (a 
modification  of  ftmidon  &•  Hunter,  1966  j Bales,  1951)  examined  ver- 
bal behavior  according  to  two  dimensions j 1.©.,  the  direction  of 
child  responses,  and  th©  type  of  child  responses.  Entries  in  the 
schedule  were  to  be  made  on  a basis  of  classifications  of  taped 
reading  sessions.  Further,  these  recordings  were  to  extend  over 
15 -minute  periods  of  interaction  between  individual  children  and 
their  teachers,  during  group  or  individual  instruction.  In  total, 
these  observations  were  to  include  15  recordings  per  child  over 
the  first  and,  later,  the  second  years. 
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In  tern.e  oi  the  feasibility  of  pursuing  procedures  of  the 
two  schedules,  however,  it  was  soon  evident  that  coinpletion  would 
nov  be  possible.  In  particular,  during  both  the  first  and  second 
years,  an  accomplishment  of  these  procedures  was  limited  in  two 
ways:  by  classroom  activities  and  by  the  enormity  of  the  task  of 

analysis  for  the  writer. 

Alterations  of  Initial  Observation  Procedures 

In  regard  to  the  first  year  of  the  study,  attempts  at  regu- 
lar, manageable  classroom  observations  frequently  were  thwarted. 
Scheduled  reading  sessions  often  were  not  taught.  If  observations, 
either  direct*  or  taped,  appeared  to  be  disturbing  to  teachers  or 
( children,  they  were  not  pursued  on  those  particular  days.  Also, 

anticipated  total-hour  sessions  of  reading  often  had  to  be  extended 
to  one  and  on© -half  and  two  1 jurs  of  taping  time  in  order  to  in- 
clude all  children.  Meanwhile,  in  some  classes,  certain  children 
never  were  given  instruction  and  seldom  received  response  from 
teachers  other  than  occasional  threats.  Furthermore,  the  confusion 
in  some  classes  prevented  a consistent  item  analysis  of  certain 
tapes. 

As  a result  of  these  persistently  occurring  problems,  di- 
rect classroom  observations  obtained  the  first  year  were  unevenly 
distributed  across  the  sample  of  children.  Also,  although  61  of 
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the  original  90  tapes,  planned  the  iirst  year,  wer'e  made,  i~  be- 
came Increasingly  apparent  that  analysis  of  this  large  number  of 
recordings  would  not  b©  feasible  with  the  other  demands  of  the 
study. 

In  spite  of  the  pervasiveness  of  difficulties  of  the  iirat 
year,  events  of  the  second  year  posed  & variation  of  these  compli- 
cations. Implementation  of  the  remediation  program  created  dis- 
comfort for  most  teachers  t;o  a degree  where  extensive  behavior 
observations  and  taping  were  not  advisable.  Thus,  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  second  year,  only  those  observations 
directly  associated  with  the  development  of  prescriptive  strate- 
gies and  classroom  reorganizations  were  made. 

As  stated  earlier,  at  th©  commencement  of  th©  study  obser- 
vational procedures  were  designed  to  record  selected  aspects  of 
classroom  behaviors  that  were  conceived  to  reflect  patterns  of 
learning  in  young  children.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  writer1 s 
experience  of  both  years,  this  intent  was  far  removed  and  con- 
founded by  other  factors.  General  observations  revealed  that, 
universally  across  all  classes,  children  experienced  repeated 
failures.  Yet,  these  frustrations  and  failures  appeared  to  have 
had  little  to  do  with  particular  characteristics  of  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities.  Moreover,  rather  than  a detailed  analysis  of 
verbal  responses,  discussion  of  these  underlying  issues  may  have 
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a greater  bearing  on  this  central  question;  Why  are  the  children 
having  difficulty  learning? 

As  a consequence  of  these  practical  and  theoretical  con- 
siderations, an  alternative  to  the  original  procedures  wo  pur- 
sued; namely,  clinical  descriptions  of  classroom  processes  ob- 
served over  the  two-year  period.  Discussion  of  both  years  subse- 
quently will  proceed  in  this  report  on  a basis  of  the  writer1 » 
direct  classroom  observations  of  both  years,  in  addition  to  support 
drawn  from  illustrations  of  selected  tape  recordings  of  the  first 
year. 

The  Differentiation  of  Specific  Learning 
Disabilities  on  the  Basis  of  Individual 
'Learning  Profiles  of  Children 

Conceptions  of  specific  learning  disabilities  spelled  out 
in  the  literature  have  included  a wide  variety  of  explicit  and  im- 
plicit criteria  by  definition.  Generally,  however,  they  have  ex- 
cluded from  research  and  clinical  practices  children  termed  "men- 
tally retarded.11  Criteria  outlining  specific  learning  disabilities 
have  been  designed  to  differentiate  and  focus  on  a large  reservoir 
of  variant,  disordered  behaviors  of  children.  Vet,  they  have 
failed  to  give  emphasis  to  a more  encompassing  and  operationally 
defined  conception  of  learning  disabilities  which  may  be  similarly 
experienced  by  aom®  children  who,  perhaps,  have  associated  affec- 
tive and  more  extensive  intellectual  impairments . Luch  procedures 
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appear  to  bo  portly  founded  on  several  notions  that  impaired 

learning  processes  oi  children  called  "mentally  retarder"  are  uni- 
form across  all  functions,  are  largely  irreversible,  are  account- 
able on  a basis  oi  diffuse  mental  dysiunctioning,  or  are  inherently 
different  from  learning  processes  of  children  termed  "learning  dis- 
abled." Put  in  another  v/ay,  isolation  oi  certain  clinical  groups 
appears  to  be  centered  on  an  assumption  that  the  functioning  of 
children  subsumed  under  on©  label  will  be  more  similar  and  homo- 
geneous than  that  of  children  situated  across  clasaificatory  groups. 

Pursued  from  this  point  of  view,  these  approaches  make  as- 
sumptions which  may  not  hold  universally  in  relation  to  specified 
yet  heterogeneous  groups  of  children  who  do  have  learning  disabil- 
ities. Moreover,  they  preclude  possibilities  for  using  a poten- 
tially valuable  and  substantially  broad  diagnostic  and  pedagogical 
model  related  to  learning-  processes  of  children j such  a model  has 
not  been  developed  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  Specific 
to  this  study,  the  strategy  finally  selected  for  differentiating 
learning  disabilities  thus  departs  substantially  from  several  cur- 
rent positions  maintained  by  researchers  and  clinicians  of  the 
fields  of  both  mental  retardation  and  learning  disabilities.  This 
strategy  Is  based  on  compilation®  of  three  learning  profiles  for 
each  child  in  the  study.  These  profiles  were  developed  from  three 
sets  of  diagnostic  tests. 
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Central  to  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  profiles  was  a 
key  objective;  l.e.,  to  allow  for  a differentiation  of  disabili- 
ties among  children  whoso  learning  pattern#  and  processes  were 
expected  to  be  extremely  heterogeneous . For  this  reason,  the 
delineation  of  learning  disabilities  was  not  contingent  upon  any 
particular  inference  about  or  presumed  etiology  of  impairment,  or 
••pon  any  specified  degree  of  mental  retardation.  Instead,  on  the 
basis  of  two  criteria,  a designation  of  learning  disabilities  was 
made  where  certain  intellectual  functions  were  revealed  to  be  con- 
sistently below:  (a)  an  individual  child*®  own  mental  aga,  and 

(b)  with  respect  to  other  children  In  the  study,  an  individual  , 

child* s relative  positions  on  a majority  of  other  intellectual 
functions,  as  measured  by  certain  subtests.  In  determining  spe- 

b* 

cific  learning  disabilities  according  to  this  strategy,  the  writer 

■fc 

was  advancing  the  hypothesis  that  learning  disabilities  &ra  rela-  j 

tive  to  the  individual  performances  of  children,  and  probably  will 
vary  in  the  extent  of  their  responsiveness  to  remediation  in  ac- 
cordance with  total  intellectual  and  affective  functioning.  Taken 
in  this  broad  view,  the  conception  specifically  asserts  that  the 
impact:  of  disabilities  upon  learning  and  growth  in  young  children, 
will  be  unique  in  relation  to  the  dynamics  and  the  structure  of 
all  learning  processes  and  will  dopend  upon  multiple  functions 
which  formerly  may  have  been  Influenced  by  or  currently  may  be 
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bearing  upon  designated  learning  disorder*.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study,  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  impact  and  Interaction,  while 
open  to  speculation,  will  remain  largely  indeterminable  as  a re- 
sult of  gross  evaluation  Instruments  employed.  Furthermore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  generalisations  and  premature  inferences 
drawn  from  samplings  of  behavior  cloud  insight  and  confuse  rather 
than  facilitate  an  understanding  of  learning  disordered  processes 
of  young  children. 

In  general,  the  functions  of  the  learning  profiles  were  two- 
fold in  purpose:  (a)  during  th^  diagnostic  phase  and  beginning 

of  the  second  year  of  the  study,  they  were  used  to  determine  spe- 
cific disabilities  and,  therefore,  facilitated  a development  of 
the  remediation  program  & and  (b)  they  were  used  to  evaluate  change 
of  intellectual  functions  of  children  the  second  year.  Thus,  in 
the  rationale  for  and  construction  of  the  profiles,  provisions 
for  observation®  of  change  were  made.  Unavoidably,  however,  there 
were  certain  limitations  to  this  technique.  More  specifically,  in 
constructing  any  profile  of  learning,  a researahar  loses  the  dy- 
namics of  process  and  is  left  to  draw  conclusions  about  certain 
behaviors  in  terms  of  his  own  limited  frame  of  reference  in  view- 
ing a child’s  accomplishment  of  particular  tasks*  Such  inferences, 
restricted  by  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  bias,  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate  descriptions  or  accounts  of  particular  behavioral  events. 

*15 
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Moreover,  if  a primary  intent  in  determining  learning  disabilities 
is  the  generation  of  subsequent  remediation  and  educational  pro** 
grcmfs  for  children,  one  necessarily  assumes  a similarity  between 
behaviors  sampled  on  diagnostic  tests  and  in  recorded  classroom 
observations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  functioning  of  ongoing  proc- 
esses of  learning  in  a classroom,  on  the  other.  Again,  observa- 
tions of  behaviors  in  an  intimate  clinical  situation  are  not  al- 
ways or  necessarily  congruent  with  interactions  of  particular 
children  in  their  academic,  environments.  However,  the  profiles 
were  based  on  an  widerlying  assumption  that  performance  in  both 
settings  was  similar  to  a degree  that  diagnostic  information  could 
b©  used  as  a source  for  making  recommendations  to  enhance  learn- 
ing. Differences  between  learning  profiles  compiled  prior  to  and 
those  developed  following  th©  remediation  program  bear  directly 
on  the  validity  of  this  assumption  and  th©  feasibility  of  its  in- 
vestigation. 

Regarding  more  specific  purposes,  th©  learning  profiles 
provided  a basis  for  a general  analysis  of  current  intellectual 
functioning  of  individual  children.  With  a variety  of  subtest  and 
total  scores  designated  as  requiring  certain  intellectual  proc- 
esses, each  learning  profile  was  constructed  to  reveal  relation- 
ships among  the  relative  positions  of  each  child  with  respect  to 
rank  positions  held  by  other  children  in  the  total  group.  Although 
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somewhat  gross  in  representation,  the  profiles  thus  allowed  for 
several  interpretations  from  the  diagnostic  data  that  were  impor- 
tant to  a general  understanding  of  levels  and  characteristics  of 
intellectual  functions  of  individual  children.  These  interprets** 
tions  included* 

(a)  evaluations  of  the  relative  positions  over  a fairly  ex- 
tensive sampling  of  Individual  child  performances,  and  assessments 
of  th©  extent  of  correspondence  between  those  rankings  (i.e.,  rela- 
tive positions)  of  IQs,  mental  ages,  and  chronological  ages  of  in- 
dividual children; 

(b)  based  on  performance  across  particular  subtests,  differ-  /> 

entrlatlon  of  specific  strengths  of  certain  Intellectual  functions 

i 

of  individual  children; 

"V| 

(c)  based  on  performance  across  particular  subtests,  differ- 
©ntiatlons  of  specific  weaknesses  of  certain  intellectual  functions 

of  Individual  children,  some  of  which  were  designated  as  specific  . 

learning  disabilities;  ' 

(d)  evaluations  of  abilities  of  Individual  children  to  cope 
with  similar  tasks  of  varying  difficulty; 

(e)  evaluations  of  abilities  of  Individual  children  to  cope 
with  different  kinds  of  content  information  (e.g.,  verbal  versus 
numerical); 

(f)  evaluations  of  abilities  of  children  to  cope  with  tasks 
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assumed  to  require  integrations  of  oertain  intellectual  processes 
(e.g,,  the  association  of  visually  presented  letters  with  their 
respective  sounds)*  These  difficulties  In  associating  certain 
intellectual  function®  also  were  designated  as  specific  learning 
disabilities.  Consequently,  to  the  extent  that  a specification 
of  processes  could  be  made,  specific  learning  disabilities  were 
qualified  in  either  one  or  both  of  the  following  aspects  of  intel- 
lectual dysf unctionings  (a)  impairment  of  single  functions  (e.g.» 
auditory  functions),  and  (b)  impairment  of  an  integration  or  as- 
sociation of  processes  (e.g.,  vlsuo-motor  functions).  In  the 
event  that  more  than  one  function  or  operation  of  combined  proc- 
esses appeared  to  be  equally  impaired  (i.e.,  the  function  or  opera- 
tion of  combined  processes  farthest  removed  from  ranked  positions 
of  mental  ages  and  the  majority  of  other  intellectual  functions  of 
Individual  children),  the  disability  considered  to  be  more  funda- 
mental in  contributing  to  the  related  learning  difficulty  was  se- 
lected for  remediation.  For  example,  simply  put,  if  a child  dis- 
played difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  positions  in  apace 
and,  also,  was  unable  to  recall  sequences  of  letters,  the  focus  of 
strategies  probably  would  be  directed  toward  visual,  rather  than 
visual  memory,  functions. 

Moreover,  in  the  analyses  of  profiles  and  determinations  of 
severest  disabilities,  it  was  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  pro- 
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files  designated  relative  positions,  rather  than  absolute  values 
of  scores,  to  Indicate  performances  of  individual  children.  More 
specifically,  positions  of  ranked  scores  were  determined  not  only 
by  actual  performances  of  individual  children,  but  also  by  the 
spread  of  performance  scores  across  the  entire  group  and  by  the 
variation  allowable  within  different  subtests  or  specific  dimen- 
sions of  these  subtests  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  profiles 
(e.g«,  error  scores).  These  distortions  (i*e«,  clustering  of 
scores  at  certain  positions)  were  partly  a result  of  the  fact  that 
subtests  and  their  selected  aspects  were  not  equal  in  length.  Al- 
though somewhat  misleading  In  the  analysis,  this  error  was  over- 
come, to  a degree,  with  comparisons  among  individual  profiles  and 
with  comparisons  between  individual  child  profiles  and  group  pro- 
files, constructed  to  reflect  the  dispersions  of  ranked  scorea 

across  the  total  group. 

In  actuality,  the  Initial  differentiation  of  learning  dis- 
abilities was  an  extremely  complex  process.  The  selection  of  this 
approach  was  justified,  primarily,  in  a major  objective  of  develop- 
ing one  profile  for  each  child,  that  would  reveal  an  array  of  per- 
formances. The  validity  of  such  an  approach  would  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  extent  to  which  clearly  defined  relationship®  later 

were  to  be  revealed. 

At  several  point*  throughout  this  ahapter  and  other  portion* 


cf  the  paper,  references  have  been  made  to  the  continuing  contro- 
versy in  the  literature  on  the  question  of  homogeneous  versus 
Heterogeneous  intellectual  and  affective  functioning  of  "retarded" 
children.  While  such  a question,  alone,  appears  to  be  quite  ir- 
relevant to  an  understanding  of  behavior  and  development,  the  im- 
plications and  consequences  for  children  whose  "caretakers"  assume 
various  stands  on  the  issue  may  be  considerable.  One  side  of  the 
issue  is  embodied  in  a personal  contention  of  the  writer;  l«e,* 
in  the  realities  of  many  classrooms  and  under  the  predispositions 
of  their  parents,  teachers,  and  communities  at  large,  children 
termed  "retarded"  are  viewed,  treated,  and  taught  as  on*  homogen- 
eous group  and  are  expected  not  to  change  to  any  substantial  ex- 
tent, This  study  takes  an  opposing  point  of  view  which  is  partly 
reflected  in  the  development  of  the  learning  profiles.  In  this 
light,  it  v/i) s anticipated  that  the  graphic  representations  of  the 
profiles  would  be  extremely  valuable  tools  for  pointing  out  to 
teachers  the  differing  instructional  needs  of  their  children  and 
in  helping  them  to  build  strategies  to  meet  these  individual  needs. 
Moreover,  if  it  were  demonstrated  to  be  possible  to  Intervene  In 
the  lives  of  children  in  the  study,  sufficiently  and  meaningfully 
to  effect  changes  that  were  revealed  on  certain  tests,  the  learning 
profiles  might  servo  as  penetrating  reminders  that  children  in 
special  classes  do  change  and  are  capable  of  important  learning. 
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lor  chon*  reaaona,  in  addition  to  clarifications  ox  aforementioned 
distortions,  the  profiles  were  constructed  on  transparent  graph 
sheets  that  readily  allowed  for  multiple  comparison* * 

illative  to  specific  aspect*  of  design,  each  of  the  profiles 
consisted  of  two  scale*  end  three  keys  ttiafc  were  necessary  for 
various  interpretation*  of  diagnostic  data.  Mote  specifically, 
each  of  the  profiles  included i 

(a)  a vertical  scale  of  obtainable  ranks,  ranging  2zn  *ero 
to  the  highest  position*  42,  which  was  determined  by  the  total 
number  of  children  remaining  in  tl«e  study  the  second  year  (it  was 
this  scale  that  served  as  a guide  for  recording  and  reading  ranks 
of  scores)} 

(b)  a horizontal  scale  of  coded  (numbered)  scores,  which  were 
derived  from  performance*  on  individual  subtests  of  the  seven 
clinical  tests  and  which  were  given  ranked  positions} 

(a)  a key  of  intellectual  functions  along  the  horizontal 
scale,  Which  were  individually  specified  for  each  score  Included 
in  the  profiles. 

Specific  to  this  third  key  and  Its  interpretation  were  sev- 
eral factors.  Principally , these  factors  concerned  an  understand- 
ing of  discrepancies  across  performances  of  tasks  requiring  simi- 
lar functions,  in  particular,  various  subtests  tapping  similar 
functions  often  require  more  complex,  or  perhaps  different,  proa* 
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esses  tor  their  accomplishment*  Thin  problem  is  akin  to  difficul- 
ties that  various  researcher*  (Guilford  , X® 6 7 } Mayor*  $ Pingman, 
1966)  Uve  encountered  in  attempting  to  hold  measurement  of  certain 
intellectual  function*  constant,  as  level*  of  difficulty  ar a in** 
area sad.  The  problem  raise*  an  issue  pertinent  to  this  study* 
namely*  Is  a function  that  is  measured  at  periodic  Interval*  of 
development  and  by  various  task*,  the  same,  a variation  of,  or  a 
completely  different  process  in  relation  to  the  originally  sampled 
or  criterion  behavior?  Our  yet  meager  understanding  of  the  struc- 
turing and  reorganisation  of  information  processes  In  the  growth 
of  intelligence  of  young  children  makes  this  a difficult  question 
to  answer  definitively*  ixm  a more  practical  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  places  upon  the  clinician  a responsibility  for  spelling 
out,  in  specific  terms,  the  meaning  of  hi*  diagnosis  of  various 
disabilities  and,  thereby,  increasing  insight  Into  the  particular 
ways  that  diagnostic  and  instructional  tasks  shape  and  are  influ- 
enced by  intellectual  processes  and  structures*  though  this  study 
does  not  pretend  to  examine  these  theoretical  Issues  directly, 
there  was  a need  for  close  scrutiny  of  those  tasks  which  were  sub- 
sumed under  one  function  or  combination  of  processes,  yet  reflected 
dieorepancies  in  performance*  Toward  thie  analysis,  the  profiles 
again  were  useful.* 

Table  4 presents  a listing  of  the  seven  clinical  tests  admin- 
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lstered,  their  respective  subtexts  and  corresponding  dimensions 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  learning  profiles.  Each  of  the  three 
profiles  for  individual  children  was  baaed  on  a key  of  51  scores 
and  a rank  for  chronological  age.  Although  Motor  encoding  and 
Auditory-vocal  automatic  subtests  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho- 
linguistic  Abilities  were  Included  in  the  profiles,  they  were  not 
port  of  the  analysis. 

In  part,  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of  certain  scores, 
pertinent  to  each  subtest,  has  been  presented  in  the  discussion 
of  evaluation  instruments  in  this  chapter.  Although  these  discus- 
sions and  the  title  descriptions  in  Table  4 do  not  aelf-explaln 
reasons  for  score  inclusion  in  the  profiles,  in  general,  they  do 
reflect  the  nature  of  dimensions  selected.  At  this  point,  a more 
detailed  explanation  of  these  selections  extends  beyond  a feasi- 
bility of  presentation.  In  chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI  on  the  presen- 
tation and  analysis  of  data,  the  purposes  of  these  scores  and 
evaluations  of  their  effectiveness  in  differentiating  variabilities 
of  intellectual  x unctions  of  individual  children  will  be  considered 
more  directly# 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  an  explanation  of  the  rationale 
and  objectives  for,  the  nature  of,  and  interpretations  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  learning  profiles#  the  reader  still  may  feel  a 
degree  of  vagueness  about  the  specific  steps  and  analyses  attending 
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Derivation  of  Scores  for  Profiles 
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the  diagnose®  of  disabilities  of  children.  In  eesence,  however, 
the  most  primary  objective  of  the  learning  profiles  was  the  formu- 
lation of  a flexible  framework  that  could  be  used  to  establish 
relative  criteria  for  disabilities  which  were  defined  In  terns  of 
educational  need®  revealed  in  the  performances  of  children.  Thus, 
a more  specific  statement  of  procedures  and  criteria  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable. 

In  theix*  various  interpretations  of  diagnostic  data,  researchers 
and  clinicians  Invariably  will  ©rr  in  their  speculations  about  th® 
assets  and  liabilities  of  mental  functions  of  children  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Whether  in  the  name  of  science,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology,  education,  or  simply  humanity,  it  does  seem  that  more 
positive  benefits  will  be  accrued  if  these  error®  are  made  in  a 
more  positive  and  tempered  vein  so  as  to  assist  children  in,  not 
exclude  them  from,  our  educational  programs.  Such  Interpretations 
need  not  distort  the  realities  of  different  potentials  among  chil- 
dren. However,  they  give  to  education  its  rightful  place  in  help- 
ing children  to  develop  and  to  learn  in  ways  that  are  unique  and 
responsive  to  their  own  individual  styles  of  living. 

The  Stanford -Bine t Profiles  of  Children 

In  addition  to  the  learning  profiles,  another  instrument  was 
conceived  as  useful  to  the  diagnostic  process.  This  was  a second 
( .profile  of  performances,  based  on  the  Stanford -Blnet  Intelligence 
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bcale  and  modeled  on  a performance  profile  developed  by  Valett 
(1965).  Based  on  individual  perfonnances  of  children  leather  than 
ranked  data,  these  profile®  were  organised  in  a framework  similar 
to  that  of  the  learning  profiles.  Certain  items,  many  of  which 
were  quite  similar  to  those  appearing  in  other  subtests,  were  des- 
ignated as  requiring  particular  or  combined  functions.  As  in  the 
learning  profiles,  Intellectual  processes  specified  for  different 
tasks  included;  auditory,  visual,  visuo-motor,  mnemonic,  language, 
and  conceptual  functions.  Here,  too,  single  Items  or  tasks  ap- 
peared in  more  than  one  area  of  intellectual  functioning.  For 
example,  Mmemory~for-de  signs 11  on  the  stanford-Blnet  involved  visual, 
visuo-motor,  mnemonic,  and  perhaps  conceptual  functions  (although 
this  last  function  was  not  designated  in  the  profile  for  this  par- 
ticular task).  With  this  schema,  general  trends,  which  is  all 
that  the  profiles  could  reflect,  were  disclosed  and  compared  with 
levels  and  characteristics  of  intellectual  functions  represented 
in  the  learning  profiles. 

The  specification  of  relative  positions  of  mental  and  chrono- 
logical ages  allowed  for  general  determinations  of  those  intellec- 
tual tasks  where  children  were  functioning  (a)  substantially  below, 
(b)  moderately  below,  (c)  on  a level  similar  to,  (d)  moderately 
above,  or  (e)  extremely  above  these  two  positions  designated  on 
each  individual  child’s  profile.  Kore  specifically,  in  relation 


to  mental  and  chronological  ages*  positions  of  various  tasks  of 
interest  were  Indicated  by  two  sets  of  number#  ranging  from  one 
to  five*  distributing  above  and  below  mental  and  chronological 
ages  and  corresponding  with  the  ratings  above*  A sample  of  the 
profile  appears  In  Appendix  B of  this  paper. 

Procedures  of  Intervention*. 

The  Remediation  Program 

Major  emphasis  in  this  section  will  be  given  to  theoretical 
conceptions  underlying  the  remediation  program.  While  applications 
of  these  theoretical  conceptions  in  individual  class  settings  will 
be  evaluated  during  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  data,  con- 
siderations here  will  include  many  thoughts  which  have  evolved 
during  the  course  of  program  implementation.  In  this  sense,  imple- 
mentation of  the  remediation  program  thus  helped  to  shape  and  clar- 
ify theoretical  conceptions  of  educational  practices*  specifically 
in  relation  to  classes  of  children  in  the  study  and,  more  broadly 
conceived,  in  relation  potentially  to  other  learning  situations. 

In  general,  a fundamental  issue  underlying  all  theoretical 
conceptions  of  the  remediation  program  was  concerned  with  this 
question i How  do  processes  of  education  meet  intellectual  and 
developmental  needs  of  children  who  have  learning  difficulties? 
Allowing  for  variation  of  format  in  specific  settings*  the  writer* s 
attempts  to  respond  to  this  question  through  the  development  of  a 
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j.  ^amework  of  the  remediation  program  were  concerned  primarily  with 
two  theoretical  issues i (a)  conceptions  of  the  development  of 
certain  Intellectual  functions  that  constitute  important  learnings 
and  growth  in  children , which  could  provide  a major  focus  for  the 
remediation  program)  and  (b)  conceptions  of  those  conditions  which 
could  initiate  and  support  development  of  intellectual  functions. 
While  response  to  the  first  issue  was  related  to  a formulation  of 
theoretical  objectives  of  the  remediation  program,  response  to  the 
second  constituted  a basis  for  specific  recommendations  for  struc- 
turing educational  practices  with  children#  Together  with  another 
consideration  for  strategies  for  incrementing  change  in  teachers 
who  were  responsible  for  program  implementation,  these  three  major 
aspects  of  underlying  theory  thus  comprised  the  framework  of  the 
remediation  program.  In  the  following  presentation,  the  focus  of 
discussion  will  be  centered  on  these  three  aspects  of  the  theoreti- 
cal framework  of  the  program# 


Theoretical  Objectives  of  the 
Remediation  Program 

In  a broad  sense,  theoretical  objectives  of  the  remediation 
program  were  directed  toward  one  central  effort?  to  initiate,  as- 
sist, and  shape  meaningful  learning  and  growth  in  children#  This 
central  objective  Includes  at  least  two  assumptions!  (a)  there  is 
a universal  direction  underlying  meaningful  learning  and  growth  in 
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th®  development  of:  mental  processes  of  children 5 and  (b)  certain 
regularities  and  characteristics  of  mental  functioning,  revealed 
in  the  evolution  of  Intellectual  processes  of  children,  are  basic 
to  this  universal  direction  of  learning  and  growth. 

Major  emphasis  in  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  on 
child  development  (Bruner,  1963,  1%6>  Bruner,  Olver,  Greenfield, 
et  al.,  19675  Hunt,  1961 j Piaget,  1968;  Inhelder  & Piaget, 

1964)  and  psychoanalytic  ego  psychology  (Erik son,  1950,  1959;  1 read , 

1936;  Gill,  1967;  Hartmann,  1939,  1964;  Papaport,  1960)  has  been 
devoted  to  attempts  to  shed  light  on  postulated  universal  trends 
and  characteristics  of  mental  functioning  from  infancy  to  child-  / 

hood  and  adolescence.  While  varying  in  their  more  specific  aspects 
of  concentration,  these  theories  generally  have  directed  the  focus 

v 

of  their  investigations  and  interests  toward  understanding  develop-  ~vj 

ing  mental  processes  which  facilitate  an  acquisition  of  increas- 
ingly complex  stimuli , rather  than  toward  evaluations  of  content  ^ 

acquisitions  per  ae.  In  taking  this  point  of  view,  these  researchers  | 

and  theorist®  have  been  concerned  directly  with  discerning  the  de- 
veloping abilities  of  children  wto  cope”  (Bruner,  1966)  with  a 
variety  of  learning  situations*  This  point  of  view  has  implica- 
tions for  a development  of  educational  practices  with  children  and, 
in  particular  here,  for  children  who  have  learning  disabilities. 

In  varied  and  numerous  ways , children  who  have  learning  dis- 


abilities  ars  unable  to  cop®  with  certain  learning  situation#. 

Irom  th«*ir  various  environmental  encounters , they  have  been  or  are 
unable  to  develop  in  way®  that  are  considered  appropriate  for  their 
peers.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the®©  difficulties  in  coping 
do  not  reflect  that  children  who  have  learning  problems  are  inher- 
ently dlfferont  from  children  who  learn  "normally.*  In  "normal" 
children,  there  is  growing  evidence  of  considerable  variation  in 
their  means  of  obtaining  certain  learning  objective®.  Likewise, 
with  learning  disabled  children,  variation  doe®  not  negate  the  gen- 
eral schema  or  tendency  toward  which  meaningful  learning  and  growth 
in  children  is  directed.  Instead,  one  might  speculate  that,  for 
some  partly  specified  yet  largely  uriknown  reason®,  courses  of 
learning  have  been  altered.  In  essence,  labels  such  as  "mental 
retardation,"  "emotional  disturbance,"  or  "brain  injury"  serve  to 
point  out  this  fact.  However,  they  are  misleading  and  erroneous 
when  taken  further  to  infer  the  presence  of  learning  patterns  which 
are  hypothesized  as  unique  to  certain  "clinical  entities"  rather 
thar  included  in  the  total  spectrum  Ci  learning  patterns  that  vary 
across  all  developing  children. 

In  isolating  certain  groups  of  children  from  the  main  course 
of  development  which  is  posited  for  "normal"  children,  researchers 
provide  little  or  no  theoretical  foundation  for  educators  and 
clinicians  to  build  their  respective  therapeutic  programs.  Ihe 
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present  study  held  another  point  of  view.  Specifically,  despite 
certain  manifestations  of  disordered  behaviors  whore  learning  has 
gone  awry*  there  still  remains  a general  schema  and  universal  di- 
rection which  underlies  learning  processes  of  all  children.  This 
point  of  view  by  no  means  presumes  to  minimize  the  severity,  seri- 
ousness, or  uniqueness  of  impairments  which  some  children  experi- 
ence. However,  it  does  maintain  the  following  position  with  re- 
spect to  children  who  have  learning  difficulties  and  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Important  learning:  Broadly  conceived,  meaningful  learning 

i®  characterized  by  a tendency  toward  successive  adaptations  and, 
thereby,  a greater  synthesis  of  all  mental  processes  in  coping  with 
internal  and  external  states  of  realltyj  this  potential  is  relevant 
to  children  who  have  learning  difficulties  as  well  as  children  who 
learn  "normally,"  all  in  accordance  with  their  own  diverse,  coping 
styles. 

The  central  objective  of  the  remediation  program.  It  was  the 

- -r~n- ■j-rrtr'mtirffiB"  nrTn  tm- 'rrir"V"Tr www  mW  ********** v iwumm > mwwwi mww» m 

above  conception  that  subsequently  formed  a basis  for  the  most  cen- 
tral objective  of  the  remediation  program;  namely,  to  Initiate,  as- 
sist, and  shape  selected  aspects  of  learning  and  growth  in  children 
in  such  ways  as  to  facilitate  their  coping  with,  adapting  to,  and 
processing  of  varied  and  increasingly  complex  form#  of  knowledge 
presented  in  their  academic  settings.  Thus  stated,  this  objective 
offers  no  speculation  about  quantitative  amounts  of  information 
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which  children  are  expected  to  acquire*  Instead , 1c  assarts  that 
the  direction  of  learning,  though  impaired  to  varying  degrees  in 
relation  to  different  children*  can  be  altered  in  ways  that  will 
allow  for  a greater  enhancement  and  adaptation  of;  intellectual 
functioning.  Moreover*  this  objective  alludes  to  another  important 
point.  It  is  this:  On  the  basis  of  a study  such  aa  the  present 
one,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities  may  or  may  not  be  "cured."  On  the 
other  hand,  a central  contention  of  the  study  was  that  children  can 
learn  to  circumvent  and  manage  their  learning  difficulties  to 
achieve  a greater  synthesis  of  intellectual  and  mental  function- 
ing. It  is  worth  noting  that  this  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
various  educational  and  remediation  approaches  developed  in  the 
field  of  learning  disabilities.  However,  clinicians  in  this  field, 
too,  appear  to  be  hard  put  in  explaining  the  specific  nature  of 
change®  in  children  that  arise  from  certain  remediation  strategies. 
This  problem  is  partly  reflected  in  the  question  of  whether  thera- 
peutic and  educational  strategies  should  b®  focused  directly  on 
specific  disabilities  or  on  related  cognitive  functions.  As  will 
be  evident,  later,  in  the  explanation  of  specific  remediation 
strategies,  both  approaches  were  used  in  this  program.  This  course 
was  pursued  for  two  reasons:  (a)  as  stated  earlier,  it  was  assumed 

. that  specific  intellectual  functions  are  a part  of  total  function- 
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therefore*  specific  learning  may  and*  hopefully,  will  become 
integrated  with  other  processes  in  the  over-all  schema  oi  develop- 
ment and  growth ; and  (b)  it  wa®  considered  important  that  program 
strategies  be  determined  by  specific  needs  which  different  children 
manifested  and  not  be  confined  to  any  one  philosophy  of  approach. 

Additional  objectives  of  the  remediation  program.  These  ob- 
jectives were  intended  to  spell  out  certain  aspects  of  developing* 
coping  abilities  of  children  that  were  expected  to  be  initiated 
and  supported  by  the  program  strategies.  Principally,  these  suc- 
cessive adaptations  were  concerned  with  a development  of  succes- 
sive differentiations  and  integrations  of.  certain  intellectual 
functions.  Drawn  from  current  conceptions  of  general  patterns  of 
growth  evident  in  a major  portion  of  the  literature  on  child  de- 
velopment, based  on  conceptions  of  learning  disturbances  and  their 
remediations  revealed  in  the  literature  on  learning  disabilities* 
and  also  implicit  In  the  clinical  model  presented  earlier  in  this 
chapter*  the  following  additional  objectives  of  the  program  were 
conceived : 

1 . To  increase  abilities  of  children  to  uae  symbolic  forms 
of  communication  (i.e.,  language  and  reading)  for  an  expression  of 
thoughts  to  other  people  of  the  immediate  environment  and  for  an 
interpretation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  of  other  people  of  the  immedi- 
ate environment.  Failures  to  acquire  language  and  reading  skills 


ar « among  principal  indication#  that  certain  children  are  not  de- 
veloping particular  abilities  that  are  commensurate  with  those  of 
their  peers.  Repeatedly,  clinicians  and  researcher#  in  the  field 
of  learning  disabilities,  involved  with  differentiating  learning 
difficulties  and  developing  respective  remediation  strategies, 
have  testified  to  these  language  and  reading  problems  and  their 
various  relationships  to  numerous  specific  learning  disabilities* 

In  view  of  the  disclosure  that  many  children  in  this  study  revealed 
similarly  described  language  and  reading  difficulties,  these  two 
symbolic  forms  of  communication  and  their  various  dimensions  were 
selected  for  emphasis  in  this  program. 

2.  To  increase  selected  aspects  of  conceptual  abilities  of 
childrens  l.e,,  making  associations  and  drawing  relationships, 
classifying,  drawing  Inferences  And  deductions,  making  judgments, 
and  comprehending.  In  addition  to  symbolic  functions,  conceptual- 
isation, in  its  varied  fomw*  is  another , intellectual  activity 
which  has  received  particular  interest  from  researchers  and  the- 
orists concerned  with  child  development  (Bruner,  1966}  Inhelder 
6 Piaget,  1964}  Purth,  1966}  Werner,  1948)  and  from  those  con- 
cerned with  learning  and  intellectual  disturbances  (Goldstein  6 
Scheerer,  1941}  Lurla,  1966}  Myklebuat,  1968}  Strauss  6 Lehtinen, 
1947).  Though  described  from  varying  points  of  view,  conceptual- 
isation as  applied  to  a wide  range  of  problem-solving  situations 


1$  conceived  as  Including  abilities  to  analyz®,  select  essential 
relationships , discover  and  apply  immediate  aim#  and  operations  by 
which  certain  objectives  may  be  attained,  and  generalise  solutions 
to  other  appropriate  situations.  In  view  of  an  already  external ve 
evaluation  and  remediation  plan  of  the  present  study,  inclusion  of 
all  dimensions  of  developing  conceptual  functions  of  children  was 
not  feasible.  However,  for  several  reasons,  some  selected  aspects 
of  these  functions  were  considered  important. 

To  review  briefly,  one  central  purpose  of  this  ***udy  has  been 
essentially  concerned  with  differentiating  and  describing  various 
disabilities  of  children  In  special  classes,  which  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  school  difficulties.  Certainly,  in  "normal"  children,  de- 
veloping conceptual  functions  are  crucial  to  success  and  achievement 
both  on  school-related  tasks  and  on  standardised  Intelligence,  lan- 
guage, and  reading  tests.  This  conclusion  seems  warranted  in  the 
following  respect.  In  terms  of  successive  adaptations  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  developing  conceptual  functions  imply  that  children 
will  become  Increasingly  ablet  (a)  to  process  information  in  ways 
that  will  be  less  dependent  upon  and  less  influenced  by  immediate 
stimulus  properties,  (b)  to  internalise  a large  array  of  rules  and 
laws  for  various  kinds  of  problem- solving,  and  (c)  to  explore  prob- 
lem solutions  from  multi -dimensional  points  of  view.  Although  vari- 
ous academlo  tasks  may  not  focus  directly  on  these  successive 


adaptations*  failure*  of  aom®  children*  in  part*  may  reflect  a 
lack  of  development  of  or  difficulties  in  using  certain  charac- 
teristic processes  of  conceptual  functions  which  are  necessary  to 
various  solutions. 

Because  of  the  relationship  of  concept  formation  to  other 
mental  functions  and  because  of  the  many  different  processes  which 
appear  to  characterize  conceptual  functions*  difficulties  contrib- 
uting to  learning  disabilities  are  not  easily  isolated  for  pur- 
poses of  remediation.  At  the  same  time*  however*  to  the  extent 
that  differentiation  was  possible  through  the  diagnostic  process 
and  insofar  as  certain  characteristics  of  conceptual  functions 
were  considered  fundamental  to  developing  abilities  of  children 
to  process  increasingly  complex  foams  of  inf oxmation * selected 
aspects  of  this  function  were  included  in  the  major  focus  of  the 
remediation  program.  These* aspects  included  the  following  opera- 
tions: making  associations  and  drawing  relationships*  classify- 
ing; drawing  inferences  and  deductions;  making  judgments;  and  com- 
prehending. 

In  addition  to  the  two  objectives  discussed  above*  the  focus 
of  the  remediation  program  involved  a third  consideration. 

3.  To  Increase  single  or  combined  auditory,  visual*  vlsuo- 
motor*  and  mnemonic  functions  which  constituted  specific  learning 


disabilities  and  appeared  to  be  contributing  to  language*  reading* 
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and  conceptual  dysfunctions  of  individual  children.  Although  dif- 
fering in  their  various  conceptions  of  Intellectual  dysfunctions 
that  may  impair  learning  abilities  of  children,  most  researchers 
and  clinicians  in  the  field  of  learning  disabilities  agree  that 
more  complex  processes,  such  ao  language,  reading,  and  conceptual 
developments,  may  be  affected  by  auditory,  visual,  vlsuo-motor, 
and  mnemonic  impairment®.  Too,  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge 
of  child  development,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  remedia- 
tion efforts  directed  toward  more  complex  processes  might  be  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  some  children  until  they  learned  to  cope 
with  other  more  basic  functions  where  learning  had  gone  awry.  / 

This  position  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  teaching  more  complex 
processes  necessarily  is  discontinued,  but  more  likely,  that  ap- 

x 

proaches  of  Instruction  are  substantially  altered  In  light  of  these 
problems . 

Summary  and  conclusions.  In  the  foregoing  discussion,  central 
and  additional  theoretical  objectives,  which  comprised  the  first  of  I 
three  aspects  of  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  remediation  pro- 
gram, were  presented.  These  objectives  were  conceived  in  terns  of 
general  and  more  specific  expectations  for  growth  and  successive 
adaptations  that  were  postulated  to  constitute  Important  learnings 
for  children  Involved  in  the  remediation  program.  It  should  be 

_ evident  that  the  extent  to  which  the  remediation  program  would  move 
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different  children  in  these  specified  directions  would  be  dependent 
upon  many  factors.  Some  of  these  have  been  projected  already  in 
the  clinioal  model  describing  various  spheres  of  influence  bearing 
upon  mental  functions.  Other,  more  specific  factors  will  receive 
interpretation  in  case  studies  of  children  and  their  teachers. 

Necessarily,  interpretations  in  the  final  analysis  of  data 
will  include  considerations  of  "how  far"  or  "how  much"  children  in 
the  study  did  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognise that  the  theoretical  objectives  and  implementation  of  strate- 
gles  of  th©  remediation  program  had  quite  another  focus}  namely, 
to  bring  about  change  that  would  be  meaningful  to  individual  chil* 
dren.  In  focusing,  otherwise,  on  projections  of  fixed  amounts  of 
change  which,  after  all,  were  largely  indeterminable,  the  study 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  attaching  implicit  values  to  greater 
or  lesser  amounts  of  knowledge  acquired,  rather  than  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  that  knowledge  to  individual  children. 

Finally,  in  castir*  objectives  of  the  program  in  terns  of  de- 
sirable "growth  patterns"  Instead  of  random  "inputs"  of  informa- 
tion lacking  a theoretical  foundation,  the  writer  was  assuming 
that  more  mature  levels  of  adaptive  functioning  would  be  revealed 
on  postteat  clinical  evaluations  and  during  classroom  observations. 
Whether  or  not  this  assumption  eventually  obtained,  the  present 
theoretical  orientation  of  the  program  was  considered  justified 
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in  th®  postulation  of  a broad  schema  of  learning  and  growth  in 
children  which,  heretofore,  ha#  been  markedly  absent  in  many  in- 
tervention# and  educational  program#  with  children  termed  "men- 
tally  retarded.” 
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Strategies  Kscorimended  in  Order  to  Attain 
Theoretical  Objectives  of  the  Remediation 
Program 

General  orientation  of  recommended  strategies.  Provision# 
for  individual  differences  in  learning  pose  difficult  problems  of 
definition  and  organisation  that  are  not  easily  resolved  by  either 
researchers  or  teachers.  Descriptions  of  particular  materials  and 

/ 

certain  groupings  of  children  and  specifications  of  program  objeo- 
tives  are  among  different  attempts  to  resolve  the  major  issue  of 
how  one  proceeds  to  meet  varied  educational  needs  of  children. 

Vet,  each  of  these  factors,  considered  In  isolation,  reflects  only 
part  of  a total  desirable  conceptualisation  of  Instruction  for 
children.  Furthermore,  none  of  these  factors,  alone,  is  sufficient 
to  explain  "how"  proposed  remediation  programs  essentially  differ 
from  one  another.  The  problem  might  be  stated  in  this  ways  How 
does  one  characterise  a remediation  program  jo  that  teachers  will 
have  adequate  guidelines  for  Implementing  certain  strategies  and 
so  that  other  researchers  and  clinicians  will  understand  what  was 
proposed  at  the  onset  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  program? 
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This  section  of  discussion  on  the  remediation  program  will  present 
the  framework  for  recommendation®  of  specific  strategies  employed 
to  attain  the  theoretical  objectives  and,  thus,  will  seek  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  plans  for  program  implementation. 

Theoretical  objectives  were  intended  to  establish  a major 
focus  of  the  remediation  program.  Recommendations  for  specific 
strategies  were  concerned  with  this  issue;  How  can  objectives  be 
carried  out  with  individual  children  who  have  differing  intellec- 
tual strengths  and  weaknesses?  Principles  embodied  in  a central 
conception  of  the  remediation  program,  which  will  be  termed  "clin- 
ical teaching formed  a basis  for  resolution  of  this  issue  in 
this  study  and,  thus,  constituted  a foundation  for  all  recommenda- 
tions to  teachers.  Moreover,  these  principle®  served  to  define 
the  essence  of  an  otherwise,  seemingly  fragmented  remediation  pro- 
gram for  42  different  children. 

Basically,  principles  for  "clinical  teaching"  were  designed 
to  spell  out  specific  essential  characteristics  of  and  conditions 
for  teaching  children  who  had  learning  difficulties.  Although 
taking  varied  foms  with  different  teachers,  these  guidelines  were 
intended  to  specify  those  ways  in  which  teachers  could  structure 
learning  tasks* 

Principles  and  selected  examples  of  recommended  strategies. 

Four  principles  served  as  guidelines  for  recommendations  to  teachers. 
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These  principles  included  considerations  germane  to  an  organisa- 
tion of  instructional  practices,  which  may  be  classified  in  terms 
of s (a)  criteria  for  task  selection,  and  (b)  criteria  for  cask 
presentation*  It  was  expected  that  without  attendance  to  both  as- 
pects of  task  planning,  teacher  instruction  would  fall  to  be  maxi- 
mally beneficial  to  children*  In  the  following  discussion,  state- 
ments, rationales,  and  selected  examples  of  the  four  principles 
will  be  presented. 

PRINCIPLE  ONE.  Teachers  were  to  select  tasks  in  accordance 
with  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses  (l.e.,  designated  learn- 
ing disabilities)  of  individual  children.  These  selections  were 
expected  to  take  into  account  both  levels  of  performance  across 
all  intellectual  functions  and  configurations  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  revealed  In  the  diagnostic  evaluations.  This  principle 
was  based  on  three  assumptions s 

(a)  that  although  directed  toward  an  attainment  of  similar 
objectives  (e.g.,  decoding  written  words),  the  specific  means  for 
accomplishing  those  objectives  (i«e . > selected  tasks)  would  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
individual  children $ 

(b)  that  the  selection  of  tasks  would  vary  along  two  dimen- 
sions) l.e.,  form  and  sequence) 

(c)  that  both  configurations  and  levels  of  intellectual 


junction®  would  be  importer’:  to  determinations  of  the  particular 
forms  and  sequences  o.t  teaks  presented  to  different  children. 

Implicit  in  the  third  theoretical  objective  discussed  earlier 
in  this  section,  these  assumptions  were  drawn  from  the  following 
evidence  on  and  conceptions  about  the  development  of  language, 
reading,  and  conceptual  functions  of  children.  We  know  that  lan- 
guage, reading,  and  conceptualisation  are  ouch  complex  processes 
that  they  require  development,  over  a period  of  time,  of  many  oper- 
ations, abilities,  and  skills  for  "optimal"  performance.  Moreover, 
attainment  of  these  various  operations,  abilities,  and  skills  will 
be  d€;perident  upon  development  of  separate,  yet  related,  intellec- 
tual functions,  as  well  as  certain  integrations  of  these  functions. 
There  is  continuing  research  that  is  being  devoted  to  determinations 
of  certain  function?  'nd  their  numerous  associations,  which  may  have 
particular  bearing  upon  attainment  of  specified  skills  and  abilities 
and  of  the  relationships  of  these  to  language,  reading,  and  concep- 
tual functioning  in  children  (dcHirach,  Jansky,  6 Langford,  1966; 
Doehring  6 Rabincvitch,  1969;  Frostig  & Maslow,  1969;  IavI,  1965; 
Luria,  1966;  Myklebust,  1965;  Sabatino,  1968).  Differences  among 
points  of  view  expressed  by  various  researchers  appear  to  arise , to 
a lesser  extent,  from  disagreements  with  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren develop  foundation  abilities  in  preparation  for  more  advanced 
accomplishments,  controversies  are  centered  on  differing  positions 
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with  respect  to:  (a)  definitions  and  conceptions  of  learning  abil- 

ities (e.g.,  the  meaning  of  the  r,a  "auditory  perception") j (b) 
designations  of  those  abilities  which  appear  to  be  most  closely 
tied  to  acquisitions  of  certain  skills  (e.g.,  the  Importance  of 
auditory-visual  asr.ociat.1ons  in  the  identification  of  sounds  of 
letters);  and  (c)  remediation  attempts  which  are  applied  at  levels 
of  foundation  abilities  assumed  to  be  contributing  to  certain  fail- 
ures or,  more  directly*  at  specific  academic  skills*  Each  of  these 
issues  is  closely  related  to  the  rationales  for  and  procedures  ap- 
plied in  various  remediation  programs.  A related*  important  ques- 
tion is  this:  Assuming  that  all  functions  are  relevant  to  a develop- 

ment of  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  functions,  how  does  one 
determine  where  to  commence  remediation  strategies  along  the  de- 
velopmental continuum?  In  this  study,  the  learning  profiles  and 
surveys  of  test  responses  of  children  provided  two  major  sources 
for  making  these  determinations. 

riguze  2 is  intended  to  shed  light  on  the  writer* s conception 
ol:  the  dynamic  relationship  between  diagnostic  and  intervention 
processes  and,  further,  on  th®  nature  of  potential  learning  dis- 
abilities. the  model  includes  descriptions  of:  (a)  an  assumed 

general  progression  of  intellectual  operations}  (b  • evidence  of 
this  progression  observed  in  language,  reading,  and  conceptual 
development  where  disabilities  may  be  characterised  by  numerous 
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types  of  learning  difficulties;  and  (c)  the  general  orientation 
and  corresponding  progression  of  proposed  remediation  strategies. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  aspects,  the  model  also  reflects  acme 
specific  considerations  which  have  implications  for  remediation 
strategies . 

With  respect  to  general  trends  implicit  in  the  model,  develop- 
ing intellectual  functions  and  operations  are  projected  as  moving 
in  a direction  from  predominantly  simple,  concrete,  stimulus -bound 

accomplishments  to  more  complex,  integrated,  flexible,  and  multi- 

!• 

dimensional  acquisitions.  .Remediation  strategies  are  conceived  as 
following  a similar  pattern.  In  terms  of  the  mechanics  of  instruc- 
tion, this  pattern  involved  recommendations  for  three  courses  of 
action:  (a)  direct  focus  on  the  principle  area  of  disability ; (b) 

the  use  of  alternative,  stronger  learning  modalities  and  processes 
instead  of  or,  more  frequently,  along  with  disabled  functions;  and 
(c)  attempts  to  integrate  specif la  and  more  basic  abilities  and 
sklU®  into  the  schema  of  mora  complex  acquisitions.  These  strate- 
gies meant  specifically  that,  in  its  initial  stages,  instruction 
would  include  many  clues  as  aids  to  problem-solving,  be  less  de- 
manding in  task  complexity,  rely  heavily  on  a use  of  materials  re- 
quiring more  gross  discriminations  and  associations  (e.g.,  manipu- 
lative objects),  and  be  highly  structured.  Moreover,  patterns  of 
intellectual  development  allude  to  an  expectation  that  specific 
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learning  disabilities  would  require  a series  of  remediation  steps 
beyond  initial  nolnta  of  origin  as  children  attempted  to  cope  with 
increasingly  difficult  academic  tasks.  This  anticipation  stems 
from  an  assumption  of  Interrelatedness  of  all  designated  stages 
and  is  represented  In  the  model  by  onen-ended  boxes  which  indicate 
developing  intellectual  operations  and  functions  and  appropriate 
remediation  strategies. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  form  and  sequence  of  tasks  may  vary 
and  reasons  for  these  differences  should  be  apparent.  To  restate 
a familiar  point,  failure  of  academic  performance  may  result  from 
disabilities  originating  at  many  levels  and  taking  multiple  forms.  / 

In  the  center  section  of  the  model,  boxes  leading  into  and  indi- 
cating necessary  components  of  principle  stages  of  development 

\ . 

-V 

serve  to  spell  out  this  fact.  With  a specific  example,  hopefully, 
procedures  for  task  determinations  will  have  further  meaning  and 
clarity. 

Let  us  assume  that  a teacher  is  Involved  in  teaching  two  chil-  I 

dren  of  approximately  nine  years  of  age  "to  read";  (i  .«♦,  decode 
written  words).  Th©  learning  profile  of  one  child  Is  character- 
ised, in  particular,  by  auditory  dysfunctions  which  are  apparent 
In  'lowered  performance  across  all  tasks  requiring  predominantly 
involvement  of  this  modality.  Observations  of  the  child  during 
class  participation  corroborate  this  finding  in  that  anxiety  ap- 


pears  to  increase  markedly  when  he  is  required  to  accomplish  tasks 
of  fine  auditory  discrimination.  Too,  his  teacher  has  noted  that 
when  there  is  any  degree  of  confusion  in  the  classroom,  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending  spoken  language.  Although  he  can 
recognize  letters  visually,  he  has  failed  to  acquire  letter  namos 
and  sounds.  fceanwhile,  another  child  in  th<a  same  class  roveals 
quite  a different  profile.  She  has  considerable  difficulty  with 
discriminations  and  recall  of  visually  presented  Information.  Al- 
though she  recognizes  a few  letters,  sh©  is  prone  to  constant  re- 
versals in  copying  letters,  forms,  and  words.  Whenever  she  at- 
tempts to  reassemble  puzzles,  sh©  becomes  quickly  confused  and  easily 
frustrated.  Writing,  also,  has  posed  a difficult  task  for  her. 

In  planning  an  integrated  and  total  program  for  both  children, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  additional  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. However,  on  the  basis  of  the  brief  descriptions  of 
these  exemplary  learning  disabilities,  some  important  points  rela- 
tive to  recommendations  for  strategies  can  be  demonstrated . 

Decoding  written  words  involves  a aeries  of  complex  discrim- 
inations, associations,  and  conceptualizations.  In  ’’unlocking  the 
code 11  of  an  unknown  word,  a child  must  be  able  to:  (a)  discriminate 

visual  symbols  from  one  another  (and,  therefore,  he  must  have  form 
and  size  constancy,  be  able  to  determine  positions  in  apace,  bo 
able  t*o  distinguish  figures  from  their  backgrounds ) j (b)  dir: criminate 


sound®  auditorily;  (c)  recall  sounds;  (d)  associate  visual  symbols 
with  corresponding  sounds;  (e)  conceptualise  and  synthesise  sound 
and  visual  symbols  into  meaningful  patterns;  and  (f)  upon  compre- 
hending the  word,  reauditorlse  it.  Because  the  children  briefly 
described  above  are  failing  at  different  points  along  this  course 
toward  comprehension  of  written  words,  different  teaching  strate- 
gies will  be  necessary.  Table  5 present®  a sample  of  strategies 
which  might  be  appropriate  for  each  of  these  children. 


TABLE  5 

TWO  MODELS  OF  STRATEGIES  FOR  DECODING  WRITTEN  WORDS 


Focus  of 
Strategies 

Sequence  of  Remediation  Steps 

for  Auditory  Disability 

for  Visual  Disability 

Focusing  on 

Specific 

Disability 

1.  Gross  discriminations  of 
sound;  e.g»,  varying  inten- 
sities, sounds  originating 
from  different  positions 
(right,  left,  near,  far); 
familiar  sounds;  differen- 
tiation of  principle  sounds 
from  background  confusions. 

2.  Discriminations  of 
single  consonant  sounds  and 
letter  names  which  appear 
to  be  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable (e.g.,  wtn  and 
Tti " ) , both  in  isolation  and 
in  context  of  words. 

3.  Discrimination  of  conso- 
nant sounds  which  more 
closely  resemble  one 

1.  Gross  discriminations 
involving  determinations 
of  positions  in  space, 
figures  from  background, 
and  form  constancy)  e.g., 
matching  of  identical 
forms  of  varying  complex- 
ity; matching  of  forms  of 
varying  patterns,  textures, 
and  position  determining 
varying  positions  (up, 
down,  right,  left,  under, 
over)  by  using  manipulative 
forms  or  objects. 

2.  Discriminations  of  simi- 
larities and  differences  of 
forms  and  designs  in  pencil 
-paper  activities. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  5 (continued) 


locus  of 
Strategies 


Sequence  of  Remediation  Steps 


for  Auditory  Disability 


another  (e.g.,  "f"  and  wvn) 
and  those  which  have  more 
than  one  sound  component 
(e .g. , ng”)>  both  In  Isola- 
tion and  in  context  of 
words. 

4.  Discrimination  of  sounds 
in  varying  positions}  i.e., 
initial , final,  medial. 

5,  Discrimination  of  vowel 
sounds,  long  vowels,  firsts 
which  are  closer  to  letter 
names  and  which  are  more 
easily  distinguishable. 
These  discriminations 
should  be  made  both  in 
isolation  and  in  context 
of  words. 


for  Visual  Disability 


3,  Discriminations  of  let- 
ters which  are  more  easily 
distinguished  visually 
(e.g.,  «a"  and  "k"). 

4,  Finer  discriminations 
of  letters  (e.g.,  nm”  and 
"n«;  wb,"  «a»). 

5,  Increased  speed  of  per- 
ception of  letters,  in 
isolation  and  in  context 
of  words. 


6.  Discriminations  of  short 
vowels . 


mam 


Associating 

Disabled 

Functions 

with 

Stronger 

Modalities 


Teaching  sounds  in  associa- 
tion with  visual  clues} 
e.g,,  color  coding  of  let- 
ter® which  have  different 
sounds}  pairing  of  visual 
cues  (colored  blocks)  to 
indicate  different  sounds; 
presentation  of  auditory 
stimuli  with  visual  stim- 
uli In  sound  discrimination 
(auditory-visual  associa- 
tion of  letters  and  sounds 
using  Language  Master). 


Teaching  visual  discrim- 
ination of  letters  and 
words  in  association  with 
kinesthetic  clues)  e.g., 
writing  in  apaae,  sand- 
paper letters,  writing 
freely  on  board)  walking 
through  various  directions 
and  positions. 


(concluded  on  next  page) 


TABLE  S (concluded) 

Focus  of 

Sequence  of  Remediation  steps 

Strategies 

for  Auditory  Disability 

for  Visual  Disability 

Integi'ating 
Specific 
Learning 
into  Total 
Schema  for 
More  Complex 
Acquisitions 

Integrate  auditory  discrim- 
inations with; 

1.  Blending  of  sounds 

2.  Sequencing  of  sounds 

3.  Memory  for  sounds 

Integrate  visual  discrim- 
inations with: 

1.  Visual  sequencing  of 
letters  and  words 

2,  Memory  for  letters 
and  words  presented 
visually 

( 
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Thus  far,  discussion  has  bean  concerned  with  recommendations 
for  strategies  which  were  based  on  diagnostic  evaluations  of  clin- 
ical tests.  There  was,  also,  a second  important  consideration 
which  influenced  determinations  of  particular  strategies  and  this 
comprised  the  second  principle  for  instruction. 

PRINCIPLE  TWQ«  Teachers  were  to  structure  tasks  in  accord- 
ance with  observations  of  classroom  behaviors  of  children  which 
appeared  to  be  relevant  to  Individual  styles  of  learning.  In  some 
instances,  these  considerations  would  imply  the  use  of  different 

r 'tit*. I"T y-- —ri — ‘---I  — »*«»- — l*,t**i*— 

materials,  modifications  of  particular  sequences  of  activities,  or 
changes  in  the  seating  positions  of  certain  children.  After  sub- 
stantial observation  of  classes  in  the  study,  it  appeared  that  be- 
havioral characteristics  of  certain  children  interfered  with  their 
participations  in  academic  activities.  These  disturbances  were i 
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(a)  excessive  d istractibility  appearing  Co  aria*  from  the 
use  of  certain  material#  or  the  presence  of  other  children j 

(b)  cxcaaaiv/e  diatractibility  appearing  to  arise  from  low 
levels  of  tolerance  when  focusing  directly  on  areas  of  disability; 

(c)  excessive  anxiety  observed  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
instruction. 

In  light  of  these  manifestations,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  some  children  would  require  additional  or  perhaps  differ- 
ent approaches  to  tasks  , not  all  of  which  were  necessarily  warranted 
for  their  peers  with  similar  disabilities.  Instructional  strategies 
thus  included  three  types  of  modifications  that  were  equally  applic- 
able across  all  learning  disabilities;  i.a.,  modifications  of  types 
of  materials,  altered  sequences  of  tasks,  and  changes  in  placements 
of  children  during  independent  or  teacher-directed  activities. 

Tables  6 and  7 provide  a few  examples  of  manifestations  of  behav- 
ioral disturbances  associated  with  representative  auditory  and 
visual  learning  disabilities  and  corresponding  recommendations  for 
modifications  of  instruction. 

Determinations  of  the  extent  to  which  modifications  would  be 
necessary  in  relation  to  different  children  were  based  directly 
on  class  observations.  In  particular,  attention  was  focused  on 
the  degree  to  which  teachers  appeared  to  experience  difficulties 
with  certan  children  and  the  particular  precipitating  factors. 
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Earlier  In  this  chapter,  the  writer  commented  on  the  fact  chat  a 
good  number  of  children  in  tha  study  apparently  had  posed  substan- 
tial "classroom  management  problems"  for  some  of  their  former 
teachers.  Although  the  writer  was  unable  to  evaluate  directly 
those  existing  conditions  of  prior  school  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  was  apparent  during  their  two-year  involvement  in  the 
present  study  that  such  problems  did  exist.  This  particular  guide- 
line was  concerned  specifically  with  helping  both  children  and 
their  present  teachers  to  cope  better  with  these  difficulties. 

The  two  guidelines  heretofore  discussed  in  this  section  on 
strategies  for  clinical  teaching  have  been  principally  concerned 
with  establishing  criteria  for  task  selection.  The  two  remaining 
principles  will  deal  with  a second  aspect  of  the  proposed  organi- 
sation for  instructional  practices,  criteria  for  the  presentation 
of  tasks.  In  actuality,  these  recommendations  weve  considerably 
more  difficult  to  control,  for  they  were  largely  dependent  upon 
teacher-child  interactions  during  th©  course  of  instruction.  In 
other  words,  while  appropriate  task  selection  could  be  conceived 
at  a distance  from  children  and  demands  of  teaching,  task  r- menta- 
tion, although  preplanned,  was  more  liable  to  change  with  th©  im- 
mediacy of  situations  and  responses  of  both  teachers  and  children. 
In  addition,  there  was  another  confounding  factor;  l.e.,  the  ways 
in  which  presentations  of  different  teachers  meet  varying  needs  of 
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children  in  their  classes  are  numerous  and  not  confined  to  any  one 


method  or  approach. 

Principles  in  the  following  section  were  not  attempts  to  cre- 
ate a uniiormity  among  or  to  Impose  restrictions  upon  different 
styles  of  teaching.  Instead,  they  were  involved  with  making  rec- 
ommendations to  teachers  which  were  assumed  to  facilitate  and 
clarify  comprehension  of  concepts  of  children  during  the  course  of 
instruction.  In  some  instances,  these  recommendations  would  imply 
a need  for  change  of  teaching  style,  but  this  was  not  the  primary 
Intent  of  the  guideline n. 

PRINCIPLE  THREE . Teachers  were  to  establish  “predispositions" 
for  learning  tasks  presented  to  children.  This  principle  was  based 
on  a premise  that  the  ways  in  which  teachers  introduce  and  prepare 
for  task  involvement  will  affect  courses  of  learning  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  rationale  for  this  assumption  appears  justifiable  on 
the  basis  of  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  important  that 
teachers  give  children  reasons  to  learn.  On  the  basis  of  their 
prior  experiences  and  current  frustrations,  some  children  find 
participation  to  be  a difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  requirement 
to  meet.  ,A  comment  testifying  to  anxieties  and  behavioral  dis- 
turbances which  some  children  brought  to  learning  situations  has 
alr'ead,  been  mentioned.  With  these  in  mind,  it  was  not  enough  for 
teachers  to  assume  that  presentations  of  material,  however  appro- 


priate  in  form  and  sequence,  would  be  sufficient  to  kindle  frus- 
trated motivations  and  desire®  of  children.  Probably  the  willing- 
ness of  many  children  to  participate  fully  and  openly  in  learning 
situations  would  be  largely  dependent  upon  their  feelings  and  rec- 
ognitions that  learning  for  them  was  important,  meaningful,  and 
worthwhile.  Conveyance  of  this  notion  would  have  to  extend  far 
beyond  a mere  statement  of  fact.  It  would  have  to  be  demonstrated 
by  teachers. 

There  was  a second  point  supporting  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing predispositions  ft r learning  tasks.  It  was  concerned  with 
this  issue;  Unless  tasks  had  a planned  beginning  vMch  anticipated 
events-  and  a definite  termination  point  which  tied  together  an  ac- 
complished sequence  of  events,  many  children  were  likely  to  have 
difficulty  in  following  the  "train  of  thought"  of  teachers.  Put 
in  another  way,  tasks  needed  to  be  characterised  by  a two-way  goal- 
direction  that  was  discernible,  on  some  level,  to  children.  It  was 
extremely  important  that  teachers  not  leave  children  with  vague  re- 
quests for  which  there  was  little  or  no  basis  for  later  assessment. 

Setting  predispositions  for  learning  in  the  program  thus  had 
two  objectives;  (a)  to  initiate  and  maintain  open  participation 
of  children  in  various  learning  situations,  and  (b)  to  further  the 
insight  of  children  into  concepts  during  the  course  of  their  in- 
struction and  Independent  activities.  Although  there  are  numerous 
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means  for  achieving  cheso  objectives,  two  which  seemed  especially 
relevant  were  Selected,  Those  included:  (a)  recomme  nd  a t ion  a ior 

beginning  tasks,  and  (b)  recommendations  ior  ending  tasks,  examples 
of  proposed  strategies  are  given  below  in  Tab].©  8. 


TABLE  8 


(^COMMENDATIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PREDISPOSITIONS  I- OR  LEARNING 


Time  Of 
locus 


Examples  of  Strategies 

i ircn  r irm  mwiirnf  >r<tiwni>t^T  nminiurr^nwi'inmnYrt tj.. 1 >uir  ijnnri.uturrfrni»irt  »Mfiy  JfT>nin>i  »dw«>rm vwrfi itwtwwtuM whhnw 


Commence- 
ment of 
Task  or 
Activity 
Involve- 
ment 


1.  Teacher  gives  explicit  direction®,  explaining  both 
the  nature  of  the  task  and  procedures  for  accomplish- 
ment . 

2.  Teacher  indicates  or  provides  resources  as  aids  to 
an  accomplishment  of  task®  (especially  if  children  are 
working  independently).  These  resources  may  be  either 
appropriate  materials  or  assistance  available  from  stu- 
dent helpers  or  teacher  during  the  course  of  problem- 
solving . 


3.  In  some  instances,  teacher  raises  questions  which 
sensitize  children  to  kinds  of  questions  they  will  be 
expected  to  resolve. 

4.  Teacher  relates  proposed  task  or  activity  to  other 
tasks  or  experience®  of  children  in  order  to  establish 
some  base  of  identity  from  which  they  can  move  comfortably. 


5,  'Teacher  releases  children  from  oertain  burdens  which 
hold  them  back  from  free  expression,  she  does  this  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of  their  ex- 
pression. This  technique  would  involve  a considerable 
period  of  time  in  order  to  obtain  an  objective  of  freer 
participation. 


( 


(concluded  on  next  page) 


TABU!;  8 (concluded) 


Time  of 
l-ocus 


Examples  oi  Strategies 


Termina- 
tion of 
Task  or 
Activity 
Involve- 
ment 


1.  Teacher  gives  children  feedback  on  their  accomplish- 
ments of  tasks . She  reviews  sequence  of  events  or 
steps  in  solution  and  where  discrepancies  arise,  dis- 
cusses and  explains  these, 

2.  In  some  instances,  teacher  terminates  activity  by 
introducing  one  more  link  in  a sequence  of  activities 
which  will  be  continued  in  the  next  presentation.  When 
this  technique  is  used,  it  should  leave  children  with  a 
feeling  of  anticipation  but  still  should  establish  a 
sense  of  closure  for  the  link  of  activity  for  that  par- 
ticular day. 


Strategies  such  as  those  cited  above  were  not  supposed  to  de- 
mand an  excessive  amount  of  time  for  Implementation.  In  fact,  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  be  more  effective  if  presented  briefly 
to  children.  To  restate  two  objectives  of  this  guideline  in  a more 
general  way,  recommendations  were  intended  to  help  teachers  estab- 
lish an  order  to  instructional  practice®  which  would  carry  over  to 
and  facilitate  the  learning  of  children.  Although  the  specific 
nature  of  strategies  employed  would  vary  with  particular  tasks  and 
activities,  their  Intent  was  conceived  as  appropriate  to  all  levels 
of  learning. 

The  fourth  and  last  guideline  for  clinical  teaching  was  con- 
cerned, also,  with  considerations  for  task  presentation. 


...u 


PPIKCIPLP  FOUR . ' teachers  wero  Jtc > take  into  account  the  pacing 
of  tasks;  l.e.,  the  duration  of  task  Involvement:  and  the-  variation 
of  activities . This  guideline  was  baaed  on  a premise  that  if  ac- 
tivities, either  teacher-directed  or  independent,  war©  sustained  for 
long  periods  of  time,  children  would  learn  less  effectively.  This 
position  was  maintained  for  the  following  three  reasons,  first,  in 
view  of;  the  observed  difficulties  of  some  children  to  attend,  they 
would  be  liable,  over  prolonged  presentations,  to  drift  from  tasks 
at  hand.  Secondly,  with  several  children  in  one  class  who  place  a 
considerable  demand  upon  the  availability  of  the  teacher,  structur- 
ing of  time  becomes  a crucial  factor;  in  spending  excessive  amounts 
of  time  with  certain  groups  or  Individuals,  other  children  may  not 
given  their  neces.sary  share  of  guided  instruction.  Thus,  learn- 
ing suffers.  Thirdly,  It  has  been  indicated  above  that  more  con- 
cisely presented  tasks,  which  are  broken  into  many  steps,  were 
conceived  as  more  effective.  Often,  lengthy  lessons  reflect  that 
a teacher  is  including  too  many  steps  in  her  presentations  or  re- 
quirements and  thus  is  enhancing  probabilities  for  confusion  of  the 
children 

' or  these  reasons,  two  strategies  were  recommended  to  teachers; 
(a)  tasks,  either  teacher-directed  or  Independent,  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  minutes  in  duration;  and  (b)  at  least  for  short  periods  of 
time,  tasks  were  to  be  varied  in  order  to  introduce  change  into 


learning  situations.  The  second  recommendation  was  mainly  in- 
volved with  engaging  children  in  different  kinds  of  activities 5 
e , y . , group  versus  individual  instruction,  Independent  versus 
guided  instruction,  quiet  versus  more  active  participation. 

/\gain,  needs  for  change  were  largely  dependent  upon  particular 
children. 

On  the  surface,  such  frequent  changes  of  activity  might  ap- 
pear to  place  greater  demands  and  burdens  upon  teachers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  anticipated  that,  if  instruction  were  more 
highly  organized , teachers  would  spend  less  time  in  attempting  to 
cope  with  problems  which  appeared  to  be  arising  partly  from  the 
structure  of  educational  pinaatices  in  their  own  classes.  In  more 
structured  situations,  perhaps  more  energies  could  be  directed  to- 
ward observing,  teaching,  and  coming  to  know  children. 

Summary  and  conclusions.  This  section  has  been  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  four  principles  which  were  considered  essential  for 
clinical  teaching  of  children  who  wore  known  to  have  learning  dif- 
ficulties. Statements  of  the  principles,  their  rationales,  and 
selected  examples  should  not  be  considered  as  all-inclusive  in  re- 
lation either  to  these  classes  or,  potentially,  to  other  learning 
situations.  The  principal  goal  of  the  presentation  was  a charac- 
terization of  the  kinds  of  educational  and  clinical  strategies 
which  were  supposed  to  be  pursued  in  the  remediation  program.  It 


is  well  to  recognize  that  in  terms  of  the  extent  and  kinds  of 
changes  that  they  introduced  into  their  individual  classes, 
teachers  varied  considerably.  In  part,  these  variations  were  a 
result  of  differing  needs  of  children.  Secondly,  they  reflected 
differing  instructional  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  teachers. 
Thirdly,  they  were  a result  of  the  extent  to  which  different 
teachers,  themselves,  saw  a need  and  were  able  to  ahange. 

Strategics  for  the  Instruction 

mmmimimmm*****  *m****m*m»»*»*m>  mm ■»»  > w 

and  Guidance  of  Teachers 

In  order  to  carry  out  strategies  of  the  remediation  program, 
teachers  needed  instruction  and  guidance.  Toward  this  end,  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  they  have,  first,  a basic  understanding 
ofs  (a)  learning  disabilities  and  their  potential  effects  upon 
academic  achievement  of  children,  (b)  certain  materials  which  might 
be  appropriate  for  particular  difficulties  which  children  were  mani- 
festing, (c)  techniques  for  breaking  learning  objectives  into  a se- 
quence of  steps  and  tasks  for  individual  children,  (d)  obtain  in- 
structional techniques  which  could  be  used  to  cope  with  behavioral 
disturbances  of  children,  (®)  the  ways  in  which  T,tlmingn  and  n pac- 
ing ,f  could  be  incorporated  effectively  into  the  structure  oi  class 
activities,  and  (f)  ways  in  which  to  Initiate  and  enhance  p-sx'tici- 
pation  of  children  in  learning  situations.  Secondly,  it  was  im- 
portant that  teachers  have  a clear  conception  of  the  specific  1m- 
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plications  of  all  of  the  above  for  instruction  of  particular  chil- 
dren in  their  classes.  To  accomplish  these  two  objectives,  the 
writer  held  a workshop  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  remedia- 
tion program  and  also  maintained  frequent  visits  and  discussions 
with  teachers  over  the  course  of  the  entire  second  year  of  the  study. 

The  workshop  for  teachers.  On  September  IS- 17,  1969,  the  vriter 
conducted  a workshop  for  teachers  at  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Education.  With  one  exception,  each  of  the  teachers  anticipated 
to  be  participating  in  the  study  during  the  second  year  was  in  at- 
tendance. At  the  three-day  meetings  the  writer;  (a)  diseased 
specific  aspects  of  intellectual  performance  and  learning  disabili- 
ties, (b)  presented  findings  of  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study, 
and  (c)  outlined  plans  for  the  remediation  program.  In  addition, 
the  workshop  included  presentations  of  representative  learning  pro- 
files and  individual  test  :re suits  of  children  in  the  classes?  dis- 
cussions of  developmental  scales  which  were  compiled  as  guides  for 
teacheru  and  which  included  a hierarchy  of  abilities  and  skills  oi 
children  in  six  areas  of  intellectual  functioning;  and  discussion© 
of  selected  materials  that  were  to  be  available  to  teachers  during 
program  implementation . 

Essentially,  the  workshop  was  conceived  as  an  introduction  to 
and  orientation  for  an  extensive  and  somewhat  demanding  sequence  oi 
event*  which  were  anticipated  to  follow  over  the  second  year.  It 


was,  therefore > important  for  teachers  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
general  schema  of  this  plan. 

i ollow-up  of  teachers  over  the  course  of  the  second  year . 
Guidance  of  teachers  and  monitoring  of  programs  the  second  year 
required  a substantial  involvement  of  the  writer.  Immediately 
following  the  workshop*  the  writer  proceeded  to  meet  with  each  of 
the  teachers  in  order  to  discuss  and  make  specific  recommendations 
for  individual  children  in  the  classes.  In  general,  these  initial 
meetings  extended  over  a period  of  thxHse  weeks  and  included  approx- 
imately five  hours  of  discussion  with  each  of  the  teachers. 

Subsequent  to  these  meetings,  the  writer  continued  to  visit 
and  observe  classes  and  to  discuss  further  certain  problems  which 
teachers  were  experiencing.  These  meetings  centered  on  a wide 
range  of  subjects  such  as  the  use  of  particular  materials  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  project,  the  physical  arrangements  of 
classrooms,  the  amounts  of  time  to  be  allotted  for  program  activi- 
ties with  individual  children,  specific  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren and  additional  suggestions  for  lat ion , and  behavioral 

difficulties  of  some  children.  J\  considerable  amount  of  resource 
material  on  the  remediation  of  learning  disabilities  (which  is 
listed  with  program  materials  in  Appendix  C was  also  provided  to 
teachers  at  this  time.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  where  teachers 
persisted  in  experiencing  considerable  difficulties,  the  writer 


compiled  lists  of  suggestions  for  strategies  and  techniques  to  be 
employed  with  individual  children.  Intensive  follow-up  was  con- 
tinued ior  approximately  lour  months  until  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary 1970. 

Between  1 ebruary  and  June  of  1970,  meetings  with  teachers  and 
visitations  to  classes  were  continued  but  at  a much  diminished  fre- 
quency. This  approach  seemed  advisable  in  light  of  the  writers 
feeling  that  teachers  needed  to  have  a sense  of  personal  autonomy 
in  carrying  out  the  program,  which  some  had  not  developed.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  was  a result  of  an  extreme  discomfort  that  they  had 
felt  during  the  initial  stages  of  program  implementation.  In  a 
real  sense,  however,  the  worthwhilenees  of  such  a remediation  pro- 
gram in  public  school  classes  was  contingent  upon  the  feasibility 
of  its  implementation  for  teachers . Unless  the  program  was  allowed 
to  proceed  at  some  point  without  sustained  assistance  and  super- 
vision, this  crucial  factor  would  remain  largely  indeterminable. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


L u CLINICAL  STUDIES  OF  CHILDREN,  THEIR  TEACHERS, 

AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSROOM  STRATEGIES 

It  is  a prime  intent  of  this  chapter  to  present  clinical 
data  on  children,  their  teachers,  and  educational  strategies  and 
to  interpret  those  data  in  the  light  of  their  potential  implica- 
tions for  selected  aspects  of  cognitive  development  and  learning 
in  children*  Discussion  will  be  based  on  analysis  of  extensive 
classroom  observations  and  tape  recordings  of  children  and  their 

A 

teachers  in  teaching-learning  situations  and  on  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  selected  child  performances  on  clinical  tests*  The  chap-  i 

ter  will  include  the  following  major  sections:  v 

(a)  Observations  and  Evaluations  of  Teachers,  Their 
Classes,  and  Educational  Strategies  over  a Two-Year  Period; 

(b)  Variability,  Multidimensionality,  and  Consistency  ^ 

in  Performance  and  Behavior  of  Children  over  a Two-Year  Period; 

(c)  Case  Studies  of  Four  Children; 

(d)  Determinants  of  Cognitive  Development  and  Learning: 

An  Attempt  at  Integration. 
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Observations  and  Evaluations  of  Teachers,  Their  Classes, 
and  Educational  Strategies  over  a Two-Year  Period 

It  has  been  a central  contention  of  the  present  study  that 
teacher  as  well  as  child  variables  affect  cognitive  performance, 
learning,  and  affective  behavior  of  children  in  teaching-learning 
situations.  This  assumption  was  made  explicit  in  the  clinical  model 
of  Figure  1 in  Chapter  III,  which  postulates  that  the  teacher-child 
relationship  is  one  of  at  least  six  sources  of  influence  that  bear 
on  the  realm  of  interaction  and  psychodynamics  and  on  levels  of 

intellectual  performance  and  academic  achievement  of  children. 

/ 

Secondly,  the  contention  underlies  four  principles  of  clinical 
teaching  of  the  remediation  program  which  were  recommended  to 
teachers  the  second  year. 

Moreover,  two  major  assumptions  of  the  study,  advanced  in 
Chapter  I,  are  related  to  this  central  notion.  They  are:  (a)  dur- 

ing the  first  year  instructional  practices  of  teachers  would  be 
minimally  focused  on  educational  needs  of  children;  and  (b)  unde1 
guidance  and  supervision  during  the  second  year  instructional  prac- 
tices of  teachers  would  change  to  be  more  in  accord  with  educational 
and  psychological  needs  of  children.  Clinical  observations  provided 
a basis  for  describing  teacher  behaviors,  ascertaining  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  in  various  special  class  settings  modified  their 
Instructional  behaviors,  and  considering  the  implications  of  vary- 
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ing  teacher  behaviors  and  changes.  Thus,  the  following  discussion 
will  focus  on:  (a)  frames  of  reference  conceived  for  evaluation 

of  teacher  behaviors  over  the  two-year  period;  (b)  presentation  of 
guidelines  defining  those  frames  of  reference;  (c)  clinical  obser- 
vations the  first  year;  (d)  clinical  observations  the  second  year; 
(e)  considerations  of  teacher  change;  and  (f)  some  implications  of 
teacher  attitudes. 

Observation,  Evaluation,  and 
Frames  of  Reference 

Although  the  original  plan  of  classifying  individual  verbal 
responses  and  behavioral  acts  of  teachers  in  terms  of  two  observa- 
tional  schedules  was  relinquished  in  favor  of  a more  direct,  gen- 
eral approach  to  evaluation,  it  was  still  necessary  to  base  obser- 
vations and  meaningful  interpretations  on  specific  points  of  con- 
sideration. These  points  of  focus  were  conceived  in  the  light  of 
certain  theoretical  assumptions  which  were  variously  spelled  out  in 
the  clinical  model  and  four  principles  of  clinical  teaching.  More 
specifically,  they  include  the  following  four  considerations: 

('a)  teacher-child  interactions; 

(b)  task  presentations  with  respect  to  educational  needs 
of  individual  children  (i.e.,  establishing  a predisposition  for 
learning  and  appropriate  pacing  of  tasks); 

( (c)  task  selections  with  respect  to  educational  needs  of 
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individual  children  (i.e.,  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  class  behaviors  of  children) j 

(d)  organization  of  class  instruction. 

Recommended  strategies  of  the  remediation  program  were 
focused  primarily  on  changing  teacher  behavior  with  respect  to  the 
last  three  points.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  anticipated 
that  without  change  in  some  teacher-child  interactions,  adherence 
to  specific  teaching  principles  might  have  little  effect.  Thus, 
the  present  section  will  involve  descriptive  analyses  of  observa- 
tions of  teachers,  their  classes,  and  educational  strategies  over 
a two-year  period  in  relation  to  each  of  the  four  frames  of  refer-  r 
ence . 

Criteria  for  Evaluation  of  V; 

Four  Frames  of  Reference  ^ 

Because  teacher  behaviors  were  not  classified  in  accordance 
with  predetermined  response  categories  and  criteria,  evaluation  of  j 
frames  of  reference  were  based  exclusively  on  the  writer1 s percep- 
tion of  various  aspects  of  teaching-learning  situations.  This  ap- 
proach was  necessary  in  view  of  two  considerations.  First,  as 
mentioned  earlier  in  Chapter  III,  as  a result  of  large  demands  of 
other  facets  of  the  study,  it  was  not  feasible  to  pursue  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  a detailed  item  analysis.  Second,  more  important  and 
relevant  to  the  underlying  rationale  for  teacher  observation,  selec- 
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tion  of  this  approach  resided  in  the  need  for  a procedure  which 
would  allow  for  establishment  of  differential  criteria  for  eval- 
uation of  the  four  frames  of  reference. 

There  were  several  reasons  that  it  was  impossible  to  es- 
tablish criteria  universally  appropriate  for  the  four  frames  of 
reference.  Specifically,  the  points  of  focus  represented  varying 
dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  which  were  conceived  to  differ  sub- 
stantially in  terms  of  such  factors  as  their  relative  importance 
to  performance,  learning,  and  behavior  of  children;  their  liability 
to  teacher  change;  and  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  their  evalua- 
tion. Moreover,  insights  specific  to  each  of  the  four  dimensions 
of  teacher  behavior  would  have  been  considerably  more  difficult  to 
determine  on  a basis  of  response  classification  in  accordance  with 
fixed  criteria  and  categories  of  the  two  observational  schedules 
initially  selected. 

In  particular,  task  selections  and  class  organization  in- 
volved more  defined  and  limited  dimensions  of  instructional  behav- 
ior which  could  be'  evaluated  largely  on  a basis  of  their  appropri- 
ateness in  teaching-learning  situations.  On  the  other  hand, 
teacher-child  interactions  and  task  presentations  included  an 
array  of  countless  responses  which  varied  widely  in  their  appar- 
ent educational  and  psychological  effects  on  individual  children. 
Too,  it  was  anticipated  that  these  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior 
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might  be  more  liable  than  class  organization  and  task  selections 
to  vary  as  a function  of  time,  circumstances  and  particular  chil- 
dren. As  a result,  it  was  likely  that  teacher-child  interactions 
and  task  presentations  would  be  less  constant  across  children  in 
selected  classes  and  over  time  than  behavior  relating  to  task  se- 
lections and  class  organization.  Such  an  eventuality  would  in- 
crease difficulties  of  evaluation  of  these  more  inclusive  aspects 
of  teacher  behavior. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  specific  criteria  were 
designated  as  guides  to  evaluation  of  each  of  the  central  points 
of  focus.  They  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  in  terms  of  all  of  the 
impressions,  reflections,  and  conceptions  which  have  been  brouaht 
to  bear  on  evaluations  of  teacher  behavior.  However,  these  guide- 
lines have  provided  a frame  of  reference  for  the  writer* s inter- 
pretation of  a vast  amount  of  clinical  data.  Hopefully,  further,  1 
they  will  enhance  the  reader  *s  understanding  of  "why"  and  "how11  the 
writer  has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  in  relation  to  observa- 
tions of  teacher  behavior.  The  following  discussion  is  devoted  to 
a presentation  of  criteria  for  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  four  frames  of  reference;  i.e.,  teacher- 
child  interactions,  task  presentations,  task  selections,  and  class 
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i Teacher-child  Interactions . In  general,  criteria  regard- 

ing this  dimension  of  teacher  behavior  were  centered  on  determina- 
tions of  the  extent  to  which  teachers,  in  either  verbal  or  non- 
verbal ways,  displayed  sensitivity  to  psychological  needs  of  chil- 
dren. The  following  considerations  were  conceived  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  nature  of  interactions  of  different  teachers  with 
children  in  their  classes. 

(a)  Rather  than  criticizing  and  prohibiting  expressions 
of  problems,  desires,  and  needs,  teachers  listened  to  such  responses 
and  shared  these,  concerns  with  children.  They  were  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  reality-testing  processes  of  growth  of  their  children.  a 

^ (b)  Teachers  used  alternative  means  to  verbal  derogations 

and  cursory  demands  in  coping  with  behavioral  disturbances  of  chil- 

V 

dren.  For  example,  they  attempted  to  facilitate  understanding  by 
verbalizing  to  children  their  feelings  about  and  reasons  for  par- 
ticular actions  and  responses. 

(c)  Teachers  were  supportive  to  children  in  situations  f 

where  they  revealed  higher  levels  of  emotional  and/or  intellectual 
functioning.  Further,  .they  were  encouraging  to  children  who  were 
experiencing  difficulties  in  accomplishing  particular  academic 

tasks  and  in  coping  with  certain  emotional  problems. 

(d)  Teachers  verbalized  their  expectancies  of  more  self- 

^ enhancing,  reality-adapted  behaviors  rather  than  anticipations  of 
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failure-oriented,  self -derogating,  and  egocentric  responses  of 
children. 

(e)  Teachers  behaved  in  ways  that  communicated  a belief 
in  the  self-sufficiencies  and  a respect  for  needs  of  personal 

i 

autonomies  of  individual  children.  For  instance,  they  were  will- 
ing to  delay  requirements  for  change  until  later  stages  when  chil- 
dren indicated  that  they  were  able  to  act  more  independently  in 
accordance  with  their  own  self-systems  and  cognitive  structures. 

(f)  Teachers  responded  differentially  to  individual  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  varying  psychological  needs  rather  than  in  terms 
of  fixed  rules  and  regulations  and/or  their  own  personal  desires 
and  requirements,  irrespectively  applied  to  all  children. 

In  their  relation  to  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior,  these 
guidelines  were  not  intended  to  be  measures  of  uniform  patterns  of 
response.  In  fact,  greater  understanding  of  and  sensitivity  to 
varying  psychological  needs  of  individual  children  more  likely 
would  be  reflected  in  increased  differentiations  of  teacher  behav- 
ior. For  example,  it  was  quite  possible  that  teacher  responses, 
appropriate  in  time  for  a particular  child,  would  be  totally  in- 
adequate for  reaching  that  child  under  different  circumstances  or 
for  meeting  different  needs  of  another  child.  For  this  reason, 
evaluation  of  teacher  interactions  with  children  required  not  only 
interpretation  of  teacher  behaviors  per  se  but  also  consideration 
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of  behaviors  of  individual  children,  which  partly  determined  the 
nature  of  specific  teacher  responses  and,  moreover,  provided  a 
frame  of  reference  for  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  and  degree 
of  sensitivity  of  those  responses  in  particular  situations. 

Finally,  evaluations  of  varying  degrees  of  response  sensi- 
tivity of  different  teachers  to  children  in  their  classes  have  been 
based  on  several  determinations.  These  include  considerations  of 
the  following  factors: 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  behaviors  of  different  teachers 

( 

were,  characterized  by  the  aforementioned  criteria  and  the  nature 
of  those  specific  teacher  responses  ; 

(b)  the  consistency  of  sensitive  teacher  responses  over 
time  and  in  different  situations ; 

(c)  the  consistency  of  sensitive  teacher  responses  in  re- 
lation to  different  children; 

(d)  the  apparent  relative  impact  of  varying  teacher  be- 
haviors on  different  children  in  terms  of  observed  emotional  re- 
sponses and  intellectual  performance. 

In  light  of  these  determinations,  it  will  be  a prime  in- 
tent underlying  discussion  of  this  dimension  of  teacher  behavior 
to  reveal  response  differences,  in  addition  to  more  general  char- 
acteristics and,  further,  to  reflect  upon  possible  sources  of 
teacher  variance. 
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Task  presentations.  Evaluations  of  task  presentations}  a 
second  extremely  variable  dimension  of  teacher  behavior,  have  been 
limited  to  two  primary  considerations.  They  are:  (a)  the  estab- 

lishment of  predispositions  for  learning  (i.e.,  ways  in  which 
teachers  prepared  and  maintained  motivation  for  child  involvement 
in  learning  tasks);  and  (b)  the  appropriate  pacing  of  cognitive 
tasks.  These  considerations  comprised  two  principles  of  clinical 
teaching  recommended  to  teachers  the  second  year. 

The  following  guidelines,  several  of  which  have  been  stated 
as  recommended  strategies  in  Table  8 of  Chapter  III,  were  conceived 
as  a basis  for  evaluating  behaviors  related  to  the  establishment  of 

predispositions  for  learning. 

(a)  Teachers  gave  explicit  directions,  explaining  both 

the  nature  of  particular  tasks  and  procedures  for  accompli shment. 

(b)  Teachers  related  proposed  tasks  to  previously  acquired 
knowledge  and  experiences  of  children  in  order  to  establish  a base 
of  goal-direction  and  identity  which  could  help  to  facilitate  func- 
tioning on  a more  comfortable  level. 

(c)  Teachers  raised  pertinent  questions  in  order  to  sensi- 
tize children  to  similar  kinds  of  issues  to  be  resolved  in  proposed 

tasks . 

(d)  Where  children  displayed  anxieties  about  participation 
in  learning  situations,  teachers  followed  them  through  accomplish- 
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merit  to  successful  complotion  of  particular  tasks.  In  other  words, 
teachers  attempted  to  reorient  fearful  attitudes  and  feelings  to- 
ward learning  in  a more  positive  direction  by  providing  "success 
models"  for  children., 

(e)  Teachers  indicated  or  provided  resources  as  aids  to- 
ward child  accomplishment  of  tasks.  These  resources  involved 
either  appropriate  materials  or  assistance  from  other  children  or 
the  teacher  during  the  course  of  problem-solving. 

' (f)  Teachers  released  children  from  certain  burdens  (e.g., 

correct  spelling)  which  sometimes  placed  constraints  upon  free  ex- 
pression and  mobility  of  thought  processes. 

(g)  To  a limited  extent,  teachers  raised  pertinent  ques- 
tions in  order  to  arouse  curiosities  of  children  and  lead  them  to 
higher  levels  of  cognitive  functioning. 

(h)  Teachers  gave  children  immediate  feedback  on  their 
accomplishment  of  various  tasks. 

Like  the  dimension  of  teacher-child  interactions,  behaviors 
relating  to  an  establishment  of  predispositions  for  learning  covered 
an  almost  limitless  range  of  responses.  Thus,  evaluation  of  this 
aspect  of  teacher  behavior  also  involved  determinations  of  degrees 
of  teacher  sensitivity  to  psychological  and  educational  needs  of 
individual  children  in  varying  situations.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  these  perceptions,  the  aforementioned  criteria  were  examined 
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in  light  of  the  four  factors,  cited  above,  which  were  conceived 
for  evaluation  of  teacher-child  interactions.  To  summarize,  these 
included  considerations  of  the  nature  and  consistency  of  teacher 
responses,  over  time  and  in  relation  to  different  children}  and 
varying  emotional  and  intellectual  responses  of  children  to  teacher 
behaviors . 

The  second  primary  aspect  of  task  presentations  was  con- 
cerned with  appropriate  pacing  of  tasks;  i.e.,  the  duration  of  task 
involvement  and  variation  of  activities.  Several  criteria  have 

t 

been  established  for  evaluation  of  this  dimension  of  teacher  be- 
havior. Some  of  these  guidelines,  also,  have  been  previously  cited  Z 

in  the  section  on  strategies  of  the  remediation  program.  They  are 
restated  here  in  order  to  clarify  frames  of  reference  which  have 

V; 

beer  used  for  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior.  Guidelines  re spec-  ^ 

tive  to  this  dimension  are: 

(a)  Teachers  1 ,’olved  children  in  particular  learning  I 

tasks  for  sustained  periods  of  no  longer  than  25  minutes  in  duration.  " 

(b)  Teachers  varied  tasks  in, order  to  introduce  change  into 

. i 

learning  situations.  In  other  words,  children  were . engaged  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  activities  such  as  group  versus  individual  instruc- 
tion, independent  versus  guided  instruction,  and  quiet  versus  more 
active  participation. 

(c)  Relative  to  both  guided  instruction  and  Independent 
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activities,  teachers  limited  the  amount  of  information  presented 
to  children  in  any  one  task.  Such  determinations  required  specific 
insights  concerning  learning  styles  and  the  nature  of  proposed 
tasks,  rather  than  a.  general  approach  to  children. 

(d)  Recognizing  that  children  vary  at  different  times  in 
their  openness  to  learning,  teachers  were  sensitive  to  the  contem- 
poraneity of  psychological  behavior  of  children.  Their  require- 
ments for  participation  of  children  in  learning  situations  and  ac- 
complishment of  designated  .tasks  were  flexible. 

Teacher  behaviors  regarding  appropriate  pacing  of  tasks 
were  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they  met  the  above 
criteria  and  their  appropriateness  in  relation  to  different  children. 

Task  selections.  Task  selections,  the  third  frame  of  refer- 
ence conceived  for  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior,  also  included 
two  major  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was  concerned  with 
teacher  selection  of  learning  tasks  in  accordance  with  intellectual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individual  children  (i.e.,  levels  of 
performance  of  intellectual  functions  and  configurations  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  revealed  in  diagnostic  evaluations).  The  second 
consideration  involved  cask  selection  in  accordance  with  classroom 
behaviors  that  appeared  to  be  relevant  to  individual  styles  of 
learning.  Like  the  dimension  of  task  presentations,  these  concep- 
tions formed  a basis  for  two  principles  of  clinical  teaching  rec- 


ommended  to  teachers. 


Evaluations  of  the  first  aspect  of  task  selections  were 
intenced  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  form  and  sequence  of  in- 
struction reflected  specific  teacher  awarenesses  of  intellectual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individual  children.  A schema  exempli- 
fying a general  progression  of  development  of  intellectual  opera- 
tions, potential  sources  of  learning  disabilities,  and  appropriate 
remediation  strategies  has  been  graphically  presented  in  Figure  2 
of  Chapter  III.  More  specifically,  the  schema  included  some  of 
the  following  guidelines  concerning  appropriate  form  and  sequence 
of  learning  tasks. 

(a)  When  focusing  instruction  directly  on  most  severely 
impaired  intellectual  functions  of  children,  teachers  presented 
tasks  that  were  less  demanding,  required  more  gross  discriminations 
and  associations,  provided  multiple  clues  toward  problem-solving, 
and  were  highly  structured. 

(b)  As  children  became  increasingly  able  to  make  more 
complex  discriminations  and  associations,  teachers  gradually  in- 
creased  levels  of  difficulty  of  tasks.  This  strategy  required 
selection  of  tasks  that  offered  fewer  stimulus -bound  cluej  toward 
problem-solving,  and  applied  newly  acquired  skills  and  knowledge 
to  varying  problem-solving  situations  including  accomplishment  of 
more  academic  tasks.  However,  more  complex  tasks  were  not  pursued 
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until  children  had  revealed  fairly  stable,  successful  performances 

on  more  fundamental  levels  of  functioning . 

(c)  Teachers  used  multisensory  instructional  approaches 
to  learning,  which  placed  lesser  burdens  on  most  severely  impaired 
intellectual  functions  and  relied  more  predominantly  on  intellectual 
strengths  of  children'  for  gaining  information. 

(d)  Teachers  presented  directions  and  explanations  to 

children  in  ways  that  reflected  their  considerations  of  stages  of 

intellectual  development  and  specific  learning  disabilities  and 

strengths  of  children.  For  instance,  in  contrast  to  relying  on 

verbal  explanations  to  young  children  who  had  difficulty  in  com-  f 

* 

prehending  and  recalling  spoken  language,  teachers  frequently  em- 
ployed additional  means  for  communicating  instruction;  e.g., 

visual  demonstration  of  concepts. 

(e)  Sequences  of  tasks  over  time  revealed  careful  teacher 

planning  of  steps  leading  to  meaningful  educational  objectives  for 
individual  children.  Moreover,  the  direction  of  specific  sequences  | 

of  tasks  was  guided  largely  by  learning  styles  of  individual  chil- 

r 

dren.  For  example,  assuming  that  a teacher  was  attempting  to  in- 
crease a child Ts  sight  vocabulary  for  reading,  sufficient  repeti- 
tion was  planned  in  accordance  with  that  child *s  particular  learn- 
ing rate,  rather  than  random  repetition  over  prolonged  periods  of 

time . 
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Evaluation  of  teacher  awarenesses  of  intellectual  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  children  was  based  on  the  extent  to  which  teacher 
Instruction  was  characterized  by  the  aforementioned  guidelines  and 
the  degree  of  appropriateness  of  task  selection  for  particular 
learning  needs  of  different  children. 

The  dimension  of  task  selection  included  a seconc  consider- 
ation. This  was  concerned  with  a structuring  of  tasks  in  accord- 
ance with  observations  of  classroom  behaviors  of  children  which 

.!!■  i ■ » I ■ i ■ 1 1 1 mm — — ~ ^ — r — • — — 

seemed  relevant  to  individual  styles  of  learning,  i.e.,  (a)  exces- 
sive distractibility  appearing  to  arise  from  the  use  of  certain 

s 

materials  or  the  presence  of  other  children;  (b)  excessive  dis- 
tractibility appearing  to  arise  from  low  levels  of  tolerance  when 
focusing  directly  on  areas  of  disability;  and  (c)  excessive  anxi- 
ety observed  prior  to  commencement  of  instruction.  Such  behavioral 
manifestations  of  children  implied  a need  for  the  following  guide- 
lines: 

(a)  Teachers  employed  techniques  for  “screening  out“  audi- 
tory and/or  visual  stimuli  of  classes  which  appeared  to  be  unusually 
distracting  to  certain  children;  e.g.,  changes  in  physical  place- 
ments of  children  during  instruction. 

(b)  Teachers  used  less  visually  distracting  materials 
where  behavioral  manifestations  of  children  indicated  a need  for 
such  modifications  in  instructional  materials. 
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(c)  Where  children  displayed  low  levels  of  tolerance  for 
learning  tasks  which  focused  directly  on  severely  impaired  intel- 
lectual functions,  teachers  altered  their  approaches  to  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  learning  strengths  of  children.  This  point  is  simi- 
lar to  guidelines  "a"  and  Mc,w  which  were  specified  for  the  first 
aspect  of  task  selection.  However,  it  implies  a need  for  a greater 
degree  of  reliance  on  intellectual  strengths  of  certain  children 
than  might  have  been  indicated  initially  by  profiles  of  learning 
functions.  For  example,  for  some  children  predominantly  auditory 
rather  than  visual  approaches  to  learning  were  much  more  appropri- 
ate . 

(d)  In  particular  instances  where  involvement  of  severely 
impaired  intellectual  functions  seemed  unavoidable,  teachers  se- 
lected tasks  where  children  were  assured  of  experiencing  contin- 
uing successes.  This  strategy  involved  not  only  careful  consider- 
ation of  levels  of  difficulty  of  tasks  but  also  attention  to  ways 
in  which  tasks  were  presented  and  the  pacing  of  tasks. 

This  kind  of  approach  was  also  pursued  where  children  dis- 
played excessive  anxiety  prior  to  commencement  of  instruction. 

In  essence,  the  foregoing  criteria  re-emphasize  a major 
point  which  was  repeatedly  stressed  to  teachers  throughout  the 
second  year.  It  is  this:  Although  largely  determined  by  evalua- 

tion of  cognitive  performances,  task  selection  equally  requires 

cop 
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sensitivity  to  classroom  behaviors  of  children  that  appear  to  be 
interfering  wit.i  learning  processes.  In  light  of  this  notion, 
evaluation  of  teacher  behaviors  was  based  on  consideration  of  ways 
in  which  various  teachers  modified  their  instructional  practices 
in  accordance  with  such  .behavioral  manifestations  of  certain  chil- 
dren . 

Organization  of  class  instruction.  Effective  class  instruc- 
tion involves  consideration  of  psychological  needs  of  different 
children  on  an  individual  basis.  It  also  includes  an  organization 
and  coordination  of  ways  for  meeting  those  needs  within  the  context 
of  teaching  and  interacting  with  several  children  in  a classroom 
situation.  This  fourth  dimension  of  teacher  instruction  is  partic- 
ularly crucial  in  view  of  the  fact  that  often  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  learning  disabled  children  are  quite  demanding. 

In  large  part,  effectiveness  of  class  organization  J.s  directly 
contingent  on  the  degree  of  teacher  sensitivity  to  individual  chil- 
dren in  relation  to  such  factors  as  the  aforementioned  guidelines. 
Yet,  to  be  maximally  beneficial,  teacher  instruction  requires  ad- 
ditional considerations.  Although  not  spelled  out  in  the  fonp  of 
a principle  for  clinical  teaching,  these  guidelines  were  discussed 
frequently  with  teachers.  They  include  the  following  points: 

(a)  Teachers  clearly  differentiated  between  functional 
and  instructional  levels  in  the  process  of  their  teaching.  More 
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specifically,  whenever  they  placed  several  children  in  independent 
situations,  teachers  required  accomplishment  of  tasks  that  were 
familiar  to  children  and  could  be  completed  with  considerable  ease; 
i .e . , tasks  were  conceived  on  a functional  level.  On  che  other 
hand,  individual  instructional  situations  were  concerned  more  pri- 
marily with  presentation  of  less  familiar  concepts  and  concentra- 
tion on  more  severely  impaired  learning  disabilities  of  children; 
i.e.,  tasks  were  conceived  on  an  instructional  level. 

(b)  Teachers  allocated  specific  times  during  the  course  of 
instruction  for  reviewing,  checking,  and  clarifying  understanding 
of  tasks  which  children  had  accomplished  in  more  independent  sit- 

( uations . 

(c)  Teachers  coordinated  durations  of  individual  instruc- 
tion with  periods  of  independent  activity.  In  other  words,  pacing 
of  tasks  was  crucial  not  only  for  individual  children  but  also  for 
groups  of  children  engaged  in  varying  activities. 

(d)  Teachers  varied  activities  so  that  children  who  were 
engaged  in  more  independent  kinds  of  tasks  were  not  left  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time  without  teacher  direction  and  interaction 
during  the  course  of  individual  instruction. 

(e)  Teachers  carefully  planned  physical  placement  of  cer- 
tain children  who  were  less  liable  to  function  well  in  close  prox- 

^ imity  with  other  children.  This  strategy  was  appropriate  in  both 
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individual  instructional  and  independent  activities. 

(f)  Teachers  preplanned  tasks  tor  certain  children  whose 
levels  c.t  tolerance  for  learning  situations  were  low.  Such  strate- 
gies tended  to  release  anxieties  of  children  who  were  experiencing 
emotional  problems  and  minimize  further  confusion  and  disturbance 
of  other  children  in  classes. 

(g)  Teachers  gave  certain  children  responsibility  of  fol- 
lowing their  own  sequences  of  daily  activities  which  were  indicated 
on  individually  prepared  activity  cards.  Such  an  approach  was  not 
always  possible  in  view  of  the. lack  of  self-direction,  anxiety, 

I 

and  frustrations  of  some  children.  Moreover,  it  required  extremely 
( careful  planning  in  order  to  avoid  placing  children  in  totally  in- 

dependent situations  over  extended  periods  of  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  approach  could  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  certain  instances 
toward  preparing  children  for  anticipated  learning  situations,  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  development  of  greater  self-direction, 
and  creating  a sense  of  purpose  and  organization  to  total  class 
learning . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  classes  represented  a 
unique  situation  in  terms  of  diverse  emotional  and  intellectual 
needs  of  children,  total  numbers  of  children,  availability  of  cer- 
tain resource  materials  and  equipment,  and  varying  styles  of  teacher 
instruction,  specific  means  for  accomplishing  some  of  these  objectives 

o 
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varied  a great  deal.  For  this  reason,  organization  of  class  in- 
struction of  teachers  was  assessed  on  a basis  of  the  appropriate- 
ness and  corresponding  effectiveness  of  different  instructional 
techniques  in  establishing  a comfortable  learning  enviroxunent  for 
children . 

Summary  and  conclusions.  The  foregoing  section  has  been 
concerned  with  presenting  guidelines  which  comprised  a basis  for 
evaluation  of  four  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior;  i.e.,  teacher- 
child  interactions,  task  presentations,  task  selections,  and  organ- 
ization of  class  instruction.  As  mentioned  earlier,  discussion  of 
clinical  observations  of  teachers,  their  classes,  and  educational 
( strategies  subsequently  will  be  focused  on  examination  of  teacher 

behavior  and  class  events  in  relation  to  each  of  the  four  frames 
of  reference  and  their  respective  guidelines.  Inevitably,  such 
an  approach  sets  certain  limitations  to  interpretation  and  discus- 
sion of  behaviors  which  are  sampled  from  a wide  array  of  many  re- 
sponses and  classroom  situations.  Clinical  observations  of  the 
present  study  are  no  exception  to  this. process  of  selectivity. 
Indeed,  behaviors  which  appeared  to  illustrate  specific  points  of 
interest  and  to  exemplify  particular  characteristics  of  varying 
styles  of  teacher  interaction  and  instruction  have  been  chosen  for 
description  and  discussion. 

( 

Such  judgments  are  not  made  easily.  Moreover,  they  involve 
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extremely  complex. decisions  which f neither  wittingly  nor  unwit- 
tingly, yet  may  reflect  strong  biases  and  predispositions  of  an 
observer.  With  respect  to  the  ensuing  clinical  observations,  the 
writer  lays  no  claim  to  ”ab: solute  objectivity.”  At  this  point  in 
the  mainstream  of  exposition,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  writer 
holds  very  definite,  partisan  feelings  and  attitudes  about  children 
termed  "mentally  retarded,”  their  potentialities  for  changing,  and 
the  present  status  of  research  and  education  provided  for  their 
learning  and  emotional  problems.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
writer  also  recognizes  an  important  responsibility  of  a researcher 
to  avoid  making  evaluations  of  data  which  unfairly  reflect  such 
^ biases.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  such  distortions,  specific  cri- 

teria for  evaluation  of  teacher  behaviors  were  selected.  Moreover, 
hopefully,  descriptions  and  analyses  of  behavior  observed  in  se- 
lected special  class  settings  over  the  two-year  period  will  be  ex- 
tensive and  clear  to  a sufficient  degree  that  will  permit  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  with  regard  to  observations  of 
certain  behaviors  and  the  validity  of  the  writer Ts  interpretations 
of  those  behaviors. 

Clinical  Observations  During  the  First  Year 

The  following  discussion  will  focus  on  clinical  observa- 
^ tions  obtained  during  the  first  year  of  this  investigation.  It 
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will  include  two  principal  sections.  The  first  will  present  an 
overview  of  observations  of  the  six  teachers  and  their  respective 
classes  of  children  who  participated  during  the  preliminary  stage 
of  sample  selection  and  the  first  diagnostic  year  of  the  study. 

The  second  will  focus  on  more  specific  considerations  of  teacher 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  four  frames  of  reference  and  guidelines 
for  teacher  evaluation. 

An  overview  of  observations . Continuous  clinical  observa- 
tions of  teachers  and  children  engaged  in  teaching-learning  situa- 
tions over  a sustained  period  of  time  offer  a unique  opportunity 

I 

for  a researcher  to  study  and  gain  insight  into  complex  psycho- 
( logical  behaviors  and  diverse  educational  processes.  Between 

September  1968  and  June  1969,  the  writer  shared  such  an  unparal- 
leled experience  with  six  teachers  and  48  children.  In  particular, 
on  a weekly  and  biweekly  basis  the  writer  observed  six  public  school 
educable  special  classes  located  in  four  communities  of  the  Greater 
Metropolitan  Boston  area.  These  clinical  observations  furnished  a 
tremendous  wealth  of  data  that  have  sparked  many  questions,  impres- 
sions, and  several  central  conceptions  of  this  study  relating  to 
the  need,  possibilities,  and  procedures  for  development  of  special 
therapeutic-educational  interventions  with  learning  disabled  chil- 
dren termed  ^mentally  retarded.”  The  following  discussion  will 

( . 

present  some  general  impressions  of  teachers,  thep^  classes,  and 
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educational  strategies  observed  that  first  year*  in  addition  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  implications  of  those  observations. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  year,  the  writer  observed 
many  varying  behaviors  of  teachers  which  exemplified  unique  styles 
of  teaching  and  interacting  with  children.  Yet,  equally  present 
were  instances  where  behavioral  acts  and  events  reflected  common- 
alities among  the  six  teachers.  These  points  summarize  some  im- 
portant general  Impressions  of  teacher  behavior,  classes,  and  in- 
structional practices. 

1.  In  terms  of  degrees  of  sensitivity  and  appropriateness, 
teacher  behavior  and  instruction  with  individual  children  varied 
considerably  both  among  and  within  classes.  At  the  same  time, 
teachers  also  disclosed  evidence  of  marked  stability  in  their  be- 
haviors. To  qualify  these  statements  further,  observations  re- 
vealed that;  (a)  each  of  the  six  teachers  was  unique  in  the  extent 
and  ways  that  she  was  psychologically  and  educationally  supportive 
to  children  in  her  class;  (b)  although  varying  with  different 
children,  there  was  a general  character  to  teacher  behavior  in 
each  of  the  classes  which  fairly  consistently  pervaded  and  distin- 
guished interaction  and  instruction  with  all  children  (e.g.,  cer- 
tain teachers  were  generally  more  supportive  in  their  interactions 
with  children;  others  showed  evidence  of  much  less  insight  into 
and  compassion  for'  needs  of  children);  and  (c)  although  teachers 


behaved  differently  with  different  children,  their  interactions 
and  instructional  practices  with  particular  children  were  quite 
stable  over  time . 

2 . While  some  teachers  were  fairly  consistent  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  did  or  did  not  meet  criteria  of  the  four  central 
dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  (i.e.,  teacher-child  interactions, 
task  presentations,  task  selections,  and  organization  of  class  in- 
struction), others  were  remarkably  diverse.  For  example,  some 
teachers  were  generally  more  sensitive  in  terms  of  both  their  in- 
teractions and  various  aspects  of  instructional  practices  with 
children.  Yet,  others  were  more  responsive  regarding  only  one  or 

two  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior. 

3.  Among  the  six  teachers,  teacher-child  interaction  was 
the  most  variable  dimension  of  their  behavior.  Moreover,  quite 
often  the  degree  of  sensitivity  to  teacher  behavior  relating  to 
this  dimension  set  the  "tone”  for  effectiveness  of  instruction  with 
particular  children.  However,  as  mentioned  in  point  "2"  above, 
sensitive  teacher-child  interactions  did  not  guarantee  appropriate 
and  maximally  beneficial  instruction  with  children.  Ways  of  pre- 
senting tasks,  also  an  extremely  variable . dimension  of  teacher  be- 
havior, were  almost  equally  determinant  in  the  effectiveness  of 
instruction. 

4.  While  varying  somewhat  with  each  of  the  six  teachers, 
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in  general,  instructional  practices  were  predominantly  oriented 
toward  child  accomplishment  of  highly  verbal  academic  skills. 
Frequent  discussions  throughout  the  first  year  seemed  to  confirm 
the  writers  speculations  that  most  of  the  teachers  really  did  not 
know  how  to  approach  teaching  children  with  special  needs  in  al- 
ternative ways. 

5.  Although  teachers  met  educat-onal  nweds  of  children  to 
varying  degrees  by  means  of  such  an  approach,  in  general,  instruc- 
tion was  presented  to  children  in  groups  rather  than  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  In  light  of  the  kinds  of  materials  and  teaching  strate- 
gies employed,  it  appeared  that  such  groupings  were  made  primarily 
on  a basis  of  the  sole  criterion  of  "grade  level." 

6 . Most  instructional  practices  in  classes  were  lesson- 
rather  than  task-oriented.  In  other  words,  several  teachers  were 
concerned  with  presenting  certain  content  materials  rather  than 
individual  tasks  with  more  specific,  clearly  discernible  objectives. 

7.  To  varying  degrees,  each  of  the  six  classes  was  char- 
acterized by  emotional  outbursts  of  children.  In  some  classes, 
such  manifestations  were  quite  pervasive;  in  others,  they  were  lim- 
ited to  two  or  three  children.  In  either  case,  factors  precipi- 
tating such  outbursts  of  children  varied  among  but  were  quite  con- 
sistent within  individual  classes.  More  specifically,  in  some 
classes  the  onset  of  such  behavioral  manifestations  appeared  to 
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originate  in  greater  measure  from  teacher  responses.  In  other 
classes,  they  more  evidently  arose  from  child  reactions. 

8.  To  varying  degrees,  children  in  each  of  the  six  classes 
spent  considerable  amounts  of  time  engaged  in  such  behaviors  as 
talking  and  playing  with  other  children,  walking  about  classrooms, 
and  gazing  out  windows.  Although  to  a large  extent  such  manifesta- 
tions reflected  excessive  distractibilities  of  certain  children, 
they  appeared  to  be  equally  symptomatic  of  varying  problems  under- 
lying instructional  practices  of  some  teachers. 

9.  Over;  the  course  of  the  first  year,  children  in  each  of 

i 

the  six  classes  frequently  verbalized  their  awarenesses  of  and 
; frustrations  with  placement  in  special  classes.  While,  most  as- 

suredly, such  feelings  and  attitudes  arise  from  many  sources,  it 
did  appear  that  several  of  the  teachers  behaved  in  various  ways 
which  were  conducive  to  reinforcement  of  these  kinds  of  response t. 
of  children.  This  point  will  be  discussed  in  considerable  detail 
in  a later  section  of  the  present  chapter.  It  is  mentioned  here 
because  these  occurrences  were  such  common  observations . Too,  they 

i 

are  conceived  to  have  far-reaching  implications. 

i 

These  general  observations  and  impressions  raised  several 
questions  which  were  pertinent  to  anticipated  attempts  to  bring 

about  change  in  children  the  second  year.  In  essence,  they  cen- 

r 

1 tered  on  one  major  concern;  i.e.,  without  some  greater  to  lesser 
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degrees  of  modification  in  teacher  behavior,  probably  children 
would  not  show  evidence  of  change  to  any  substantial  extent.  More- 
over, similar  to  attempts  to  facilitate  change  in  behaviors  and 
performances  of  children,  modifications  in  teacher  behavior  also 
would  require  at  least  a basic  understanding  of  ’’how"  and  "why" 
teachers  responded  in  certain  ways  and  some  awarenesses  of  those 
dimensions  of  behavior  which  were  more  liable  to  change.  In  more 
specific  terms,  the  following  issues  were  paramount; 

(a)  What  differences  in  behavior  among  the  six  teachers 
accounted  for  more  supportive  interaction  and  instruction  with 
children?  Did  teachers  who  were  more  supportive  or,  in  contrast, 
less  sensitive  to  children  share  certain  characteristics  of  behav- 
ior} or  did  teacher  uniquenesses  flood  out  evidence  of  commonalities? 

(b)  Why  did  teachers  in  individual  classes,  behave  differ- 
ently (i.e,,  were  less  sensitive  or  more  supportive)  with  different 
children?  Did  they  appear  to  hold  predispositions  in  attitude  to-  • 
ward  certain  children  which  largely  influenced  the  nature  of  inter- 
action and  instruction  with  those  children}  and/or  did  behaviors  of 
certain  children  appear  to  evoke  repeatedly  certain  kinds  of  re- 
sponses from  teachers? 

(c)  Were  behaviors  and  performances  of  children  in  classes 
where  teachers  were  generally  more  supportive  substantially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  children  in  classes  where  teachers  appeared  to 
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1 be  less  sensitive  and  insightful? 

(d)  What  factors  appeared  to  account  for  the  unusual 
stability  in  behaviors  of  some  teachers  in  relation  to  certain 
children?  Again,  were  these  responses  a reflection  of  attitudes 
and  styles  of  teaching  that  were  impervious  to  change  in  behaviors 
of  children;  or,  in  fact,  were  behaviors  of  children  correspond- 
ingly inflexible? 

(e)  Did  appropriate  instructional  practices  appear  to  be 
related  to  such  factors  as  numbers  of  children  in  classes  or  avail- 
ability of  certain  kinds  of  materials  and  equipment? 

(f)  What  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  could  be  changed 

( in  light  of  the  possibility  that  behavioral  manifestations  of  some 

teachers  were  largely  reflections  of  attitude? 

(g)  Would  changes  in  behaviors  of  teachers  be  reflected 

/ 

in  corresponding  changes  in  behaviors  of  children?  In  other  words, 
would  behavioral  manifestations  of  distractibility,  anxiety,  and 
frustration  of  children  decrease  in  accordance  with  apparent  teacher 
changes? 

Four  of  these  issues  are  generally  concerned  with  consider- 
ations of  ’’why”  teachers  behaved  in  certain  ways  with  children. 

They  will  be  the  focus  of  discussion  here.  These  include  questions 
"b,n  »q,»  !,d,M  and  Me.M  Discussion  of  the  three  remaining  issues 
^ will  be  delayed  until  later  sections  for  the  following  reasons. 
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First,  conclusions  relating  to  the  extent  and  effects  of  teacher 
change  obviously  had  to  remain  open-ended  until  observations  the 
second  year.  Thus,  the  last  two  issues  will  be  reserved  for  con- 
sideration in  the  third  part  of  the  present  section;  i.o.,  Con- 
siderations of  Change  in  Teachers,  Their  Classes,  and  Educational 
Strategies.  Secondly,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  teacher  be- 
haviors characterizing  more  supportive  and  less  sensitive  inter- 
actions and  instructional  practices  with  children*  i.e.,  question 
”a,”is  the  focus  of  major  emphasis  in  the  next  section  on  specific 
dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  in  individual  classes  and  can  be 
addressed  more  directly  in  light  of  the  kinds  of  data  which  will 

( be  brought  to  bear  in  that  discussion. 

In  accordance  with  their  unique,  personal  styles  of  in- 
struction, some  teachers  in  this  study  aided  children  to  enter 
into  and  participate  willingly,  fully,  and  enthusiastically  in 
processes  of  learning.  Other  teachers  were  less  successful.  Why? 
This  question  is  of  major  importance  in  specific  relation  to  the 
present  study.  More  broadly  conceived,  it  is  directly  relevant  to 
all  efforts  where  educators,  therapists',  and  clinicians  are  engaged 
in  attempting  to  develop  and  nurture,  in  themselves  and  other  human 
beings,  greater  sensitivities  and  capabilities  for  living  and  learn- 

• ing.  In  either  sense,  the  question  warrants  careful  consideration. 

\ 

At  first  glance,  in  view  of  wide  variations  frequently  observed 
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among  many  teachers  and  clinicians,  one  may  be  strongly  inclined 
to  conclude  quite  simply  that  some  people  are  more  altruistic  and 
thus  supportive  in  meeting  various  needs  of  their  fellow  human  be- 
ings. Indeed,  wide  differences  in  behaviors  among  teachers  who 
participated  in  this  study  were  apparent.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  one  ultimately  believes  that  teachers  are  ever  capable  of  chang- 
ing, learning,  and  becoming  increasingly  sensitive  to  intellectual 
and  emotional  needs  of  children,  response  to  this  question  must 
extend  far  beyond  a mere  recording  and  superficial  interpretation 
of  classroom  events.  It  entails  close  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  and  multiple  factors  contributing  to  various  behavioral  mani- 
festations. The  intent  of  such  an  examination  underlies  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  teacher  behaviors  observed  the  first  year 
of  this  study. 

Under  the  best  of  all  possible  circumstances,  teaching 
children  who  have  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  is  not  easy. 
Likely  among  classroom  events,  common  occurrences  will  often  be 
characterized  by  wide  extremes  of  feeling,  attitude,  levels'  of 
performance  and  learning,  and  affective  behavior,  all  of  which  may 
be  difficult  to  cope  with  and  little  understood.  There  may  be 
moments  of  overwhelming  joy  when  a teacher  may  sense,  indeed  know, 
that  somewhere,  somehow,  along  a long  line  of  tumultuous  events  a 
child  has  changed  and  become  able  to  cope  more  effectively  and  com- 
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fortably  with  the  challenge  of  his  own  personal  and  external  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time,  these  moments  may  be  widely  interspersed 
with  periods  of  what  seem  to  be  never-ending  frustrations  of  ap- 
parent inconsistency  in  behavior,  lack  of  recall  of  supposedly 
acquired  skills  and  knowledge,  perpetual  class  disruptions,  exces- 
sive distractibilities , and  incessant  vacillations  of  feeling. 

To  help  children  to  grow  and  learn  in  the  midst  of  such 
experiences,  teachers  will  need  to  draw  deeply  from  wells  of  vary- 
ing,  personal  resources.  Some  of  these  will  involve  technological 
competencies,  ranging  from  application  of  knowledge  of  broad  con- 
cepts of  child  development  and  theories  of  learning  to  more  specific  / 

considerations  such  as  appropriate  sequencing  and  reinforcement  in 
processes  of  learning  various  phonemes  for  decoding  words.  The 
nature  of  interpersonal  relationships  and  the  climate  of  learning 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  teacher  attitudes,  feelings,  and  be- 
liefs regarding  learning  and  emotionally  disabled  children;  e.g., 
convict.,  ons  about  the  importance  of  learning  for  impaired  children;  1 

respect  for  their  worth  and  individuality  as  human  beings; .a  com- 
passionate understanding  of  why  they  behave  in  certain  ways,  to- 
gether with  a fervent  belief  in  their  potentialities  for  changing. 

Personal  awarenesses  of  teachers  regarding  their  own  potentialities 
for  changing  behavior,  in  addition  to  insight  concerning  needs  and 
desires  they  share  in  common  with  learning  and  emotionally  disabled 
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children  also  will  be  reflected  in  the  nature  of  teacher-child 
interactions.  Last  and  equally  important,  teachers  will  need  to 
perceive  and  act,  reasonably  and  sensitively,  in  accordance  with 
events  of  the  moment. 

To  the  extent  that  teachers  fall  short  of  being  knowledgeable 
about  and  responsive  to  such  competencies,  attitudes  and  feelings, 
insights,  and  perceptions,  their  instructional  practices  and  in- 
teractions are  liable  to  be  noneffective  in  changing  behavior  to- 
ward more  positive  directions  and,  perhaps,  even  damaging  to  some 
children.  This  statement  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  behaviors 
of  teachers  vary  solely  as  a function  of  their  different  capabili- 
ties. As  with  cnildren,  teacher  behaviors  too  are  enhanced  more 
by  certain  situations  than  by  others.  Such  varying  circumstances 
may  either  increase  or  delimit  possibilities  for  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight.  Thus,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  in 
the  discussion  of  guidelines  for  teacher  evaluation,  observations 
of  teacher  behavior,  to  reflect  any  degree  of  intelligibility, 
ought'  to  be  examined  in  light  of  the  "settings"  within  which  they 
have  occurred.  Even  this  contention,  hQwever,  requires  careful 
qualification  in  view  of  observations  made  the  first  year  of  this 
study.  More  specifically,  this  point  was  apparent:  Degrees  of 

teacher  sensitivity  along  the  four  central  dimensions  of  teacher 
behavior  did  not  vary,  in  any  discernible,  consistent  pattern,  with 
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^ uch  factors  as  greater  or  lesser  numbers  of  children  in  classes; 
availability  of  special  kinds  of  materials  and  equipment  which 
were  almost  nonexistent  the  first  year;  administrative  freedom  to 
explore  new  educational  innovations;  or  differences  in  degrees  of 
impairment  and  demands  of  children  in  various  classes.  Thus,  after 
all,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  six  teachers  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent investigation  the  first  year,  it  did  seem  that  differences  in 
their  behaviors  arose  from  sources  much  deeper  than  more  obvious, 
superficial  factors.  Furthermore,  these  sources  ultimately  appeared 
to  be  very  closely  related  to  varying  teacher  competencies,  percep- 
tions, attitudes,  and  insights. 

( The  dynamics  of  such  teacher  characteristics  were  widely 

apparent  the  first  year  of  this  investigation.  The  following  in- 
terpretations are  intended  to  spell  out  some  of  these  manifesta- 
tions. 

1.  Personal  attitudes,  feelings , and  perceptions  of  some 
teachers  regarding  particular  children  largely  influenced  their 
interactions  and>  to  varying  degrees,  affected  instructional  prac- 
tices with  those  children.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  present 
section,  it  was  evident  that  teachers  in  all  classes  behaved  quite 
differently  with  different  children.  This  observation  is  not  es- 
pecially surprising.  Such  behaviors  seem  to  be  almost  Inevitable. 

^ Moreover,  in  certain  respects,  they  are  highly  desirable.  Indeed, 
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one  major  objective  of  the  remediation  program  the  second  year 
centered  on  attempts  to  increase  differentiations  of  teacher  be- 
havior in  response  to  individual  children.  Yet,  as  observations 
the  first  year  also  revealed,  such  variations  in  teacher  behavior 
are  not  uniformly  motivated  or  necessarily  positive  in  effect. 
Differences  in  teacher  behavior  sometimes  stem  from  predetermined, 
fixed  attitudes,  feelings,  and . perceptions . In  these  instances, 
they  may  run  counter  to  and  thwart  all  efforts  to  meet  individual 
psychological  and  educational  needs  of  children. 

More  specifically,  some  personal  characteristics  of  certain 

/ 

i 

teachers  in  this  study  appeared  to  underlie  these  kinds  of  differ- 
ences in  instructional  practices  with  and  frequent  responses  to 
children.  On  the  one  hand,  more  positive  predispositions  seemed 
to  be  reflected  in:  (a)  greater  durations  of  time  expended  in 

terms  of  individual  instruction;;  (b)  more  self -enhancing  inter- 
actions with  children  in  both  instructional  and  more  open  interac- 
tion situations  (e.g.,  teachers  more  frequently  expressed  encourage- 
ment,. support,  and  their  personal  convictions  that  children  could 
change);  (c)  greater  teacher  tolerances  of  behavior  and  perform- 
ance deviations  of  children;  and  (d)  greater  flexibility  in  response 
to  immediate  classroom  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  less  sup- 
portive attitudes  and  feelings  were  revealed  in  observations  of: 

(a)  shorter,  less  frequent,  and,  in  some  instances > no  opportunities 
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for  direct  teach  r Instruction;  (b)  interactions  which  were  more 
generally  characterised  by  derogatory  threats  and  demands;  (c) 
considerably  less  tolerance  for  behavioral  disturbances  and  dif- 
ficulties in  accomplishment  of  academic  tasks;  and  (d)  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  tremendous  "sameness”  in  teacher  behavior  over 
time  which  seemed  to  stifle  much  responsiveness  to  contemporary 
behaviors  of  children. 

In  light  of  such  wide  variations  in  behaviors  of  some 
teachers,  one  may  still  raise  the  point  that  these  behavioral  dif- 
ferences might  have  been  precipitated  to  a larger  degree  by  be- 
haviors of  individual  children  than  by  personal  characteristics  of 
teachers.  In  one  sense,  this  issue  can  never  be  completely  re- 
solved; attitudes  and  feelings  of  teachers  and  behaviors  of  chil- 
dren do  not  exist  in  isolation.  They  are  interdependent  and  mutu- 
ally affect  one  another  in  teaching-learning  situations.  However, 
another  explanation  is  perhaps  equally  important  to  understanding 
why  certain  teachers,  the  first  year,  behaved  in  varying  ways  with 
childr  n.  It  is  this:  Whether  or  not  behaviors  of  particular 

children  actually  were  different  to  a degree  sufficient  to  warrant 
certain  responses,  some  teachers  did  appear  to  perceive  certain 
children  quite  differently  and,  therefore,  felt  differently  about 
those  children  and  correspondingly  interacted  differently  with  them. 
Moreover,  the  nature  of  these  varying  responses  seemed  to  indicate 
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that  the  teachers  felt  able  to  cope  better  with  certain  kinds  of 
behaviors  of  children  than  with  others.  While  numerous  reasons 
for  such  feelings  and  attitudes  were  largely  indeterminable  and) 
further,  are  too  involved  for  inclusion  in  the  present  discussion, 
this  factor  was  apparent;  i.e.,  such  attitudes  and  feelings,  in 
part,  were  aroused  when  teachers  felt  that  they  could  not  ^control^ 
behaviors  of  children. 

Such  observations  the  first  year  tended  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
heartening. In  particular,  if  children  in  these  classes  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  viewed  by  their  teachers  in  more  positive  ways, 
they  were  afforded  more  comfortable  learning  environments  which 
provided  greater  possibilities  for  meeting  their  psychological 
needs.  Yet,  if  they  were  perceived  in  more  negative  ways,  they 
were  limited  in  and,  in  some  situations,  substantially  deprived  of 
opportunities  which  every  child,  Mnormal,f  or  impaired,  rightfully 
deserves.  Thus,  while  such  variations  in  teaching  practices  are 
understandable,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  such  actions  of  teachers. 
This  view  seems  to  be  especially  critical  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  children  who  are  placed  in  special  classes  often  remain  with 
the  same  teachers  for  periods  of  two,  three,  and  perhaps  four  years. 
In  the  least,  implications  of  such  prospects  are  very  serious  in 
terns  of  potentially  far-reaching,  permanent,  and  damaging  effects 
on  the  lives  and  well-being  of  children  who,  already,  are  experi- 
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encing  learning  and  emotional  difficulties. 

While  the  import  of  such  observations  can  hardly  be  ig- 
nored, there  were  also  positive  considerations  the  first  year,  the 
significance  of  which  should  not  be  minimized.  Specifically,  cer- 
tain factors  seemed  to  indicate' possibilities  for  modifying  some 
of  these  teacher  characteristics,  in  addition  to  nurturing  exist- 
ing sensitivities  and  competencies  of  other  teachers.  These  con- 
siderations were: 

(a)  Although  less  supportive  behaviors  of  teachers  were 
consistently  evident  in  some  classes,  they  did  not  universally 

represent  all  interactions  and  instructional  practices  with  chil-  Z 

dren  in  these  classes.  In  particular,  observations  that  these 

i 

teachers  did  behave  more  supportively  with  some  children  disclosed 

Vi 

that  they  were  capable  of  teaching  and  interacting  in  more  sensi-  ^ 

tive  ways  with  children. 

(b)  Not  all  teachers  in  the  study  displayed  such  wide  | 

variations  of  sensitivity  in  their  interactions  and  instructional 

practices  with  children.  In  other  words,  it  did  seam  that  either 
they  were  able  to  inhibit  such  rxtremes  of  feeling  and  attitude 
toward  children  or,  more  likely,  they  perceived  children  in  ways 
which  were  much  different  from  those  of  more  variable  teachers. 

In  the  latter  case,  differences  in  teacher  behaviors,  in  fact,  did 
appear  to  reflect  desired  attempts  to  meet  intellectual  and  emo- 
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tional  needs  of  children. 

(a)  At  no  time  throughout  the  first  year  did  the  writer 
feel  that  negative  responses  to  children  were  intentionally  harm- 
ful. In  fact:.,  all  of  the  teachers,  to  varying  degrees,  seemed 
aware  of  needs  of  changing  certain  behaviors  and  consistently  ex- 
pressed desires  for  modifying  their  instructional  practices  with 
children. 

2.  Personal  attitudes,  feelings,  and  perceptions  of 
teachers  may  engender  variations  in  instructional  practices  and 
interactions  with  different  children.  Similarly > certain  clinical 
labels  may  foster  teacher  attitudes  toward  groups  of  children  which 
may  adversely  affect  instructional  practices  and  interactions  with 
children  thus  classified.  More  specifically,  observations  the 
first  year  revealed  that:  (a)  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  study 

held  fairly  definite  views  about  children  termed  ’’mentally  retarded”} 
(b)  these  views  were  clearly  evident  in  some  of  the  ways  that  these 
teachers  behaved  with  children  in  their  classes;  and  (c)  although 
varying  to  a degree,  such  behavioral  manifestations  commonly  con- 
veyed the  notion  that  children  in  these  special  classes  were  in- 
capable of  thinking  and  acting,  intelligently  and  independently, 
for  themselves.  This  conception  will  not  be  pursued  in  any  great 
detail  at  this  point  in  the  discussion,  except  to  substantiate  the  . 
basis  for  making  such  an  interpretation.  With  implications  of  other 
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teacher  attitudes  for  learning  in  children,  it  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  the  final,  summarizing  discussion  of  this  section. 

The  conception  is  included  here  primarily  because  it  represents 
another  source  of  explanation  toward  understanding  why  teachers  be- 
haved in  certain  ways  with  children  in  their  classes. 

Although  varying  to  some  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  behav- 
iors of  teachers  who  tend  to  be  more  sensitive  to  learning  and 
emotional  problems  of  children  may  differ  considerably  from  behav- 
iors of  teachers  who  tend  more  to  view  children  in  special  classes 
as  Mmentally  retarded.”  The  following  observations  exemplify  some 
behaviors  of  teachers  the  first  year  which  were  conceived  to  be 
reflective  of  such  differences  in  attitude.  On  the  one  hand,  be- 
haviors of  those  teachers  who  were  more  attentive  to  specific 
learning  and  emotional  problems  of  individual  children  were  char- 
acterized by:  (a)  greater  differentiations  of  instructional  prac- 

tices and  interactions  in  response  to  performances  and  behaviors 
of  individual  children;  (b)  less  regimentation  of  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  fixed  rules  and  regulations;  (c)  less  frequent  occa- 
sions of  open  berating 'of  children;  (d)  less  frequent  occasions  of 
open  discussion  of  problems  of  children  in  the  presence  of  other 
children  and  adults;  (e)  less  frequent  occasions  of  overprotection 
of  children;  (f)  more  frequent  opportunities  for  participation  of 
children  in  decision-making  processes;  and  (g)  greater  concentration 
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on  more  positive  aspects  of  behavior  and  performance  of  children. 

In  general,  such  teacher  behaviors  seemed  to  hold  considerable  pos- 
sibility for  communicating  to  children  a feeling  that,  despite  their 
difficulties  in  learning,  they  were  important,  unique  individuals 
whose  feelings,  opinions,  judgments,  and  decisions  were  worthy  of 
respect  and  consideration. 

In  contrast,  behaviors  of  some  other  teachers  revealed  quite 
different  conceptions  of  children  in  their  classes.  Specifically, 
their  attitudes  seemed  to  reflect  commonly  held  views  that  t?men- 
taJly  retarded”  children  are  identically  and  universally  impaired 
in  their  learning  abilities,  that  they  are  unable  to  behave  in 
socially  appropriate  or  acceptable  ways,  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  changing  only  to  a minimal  degree.  In  terms  of  educational 
processes  and  teacher-child  interactions,  such  conceptions  of 
teachers  in  this  study  did  not  appear  to  yield  especially  produc- 
tive or  insightful  courses  of  classroom  action.  In  fact,  observa- 
tions disclosed  repeatedly  that  instructional  practices  and  inter- 
actions of  some  teachers  were  conspicuously  lacking  in:  (a)  any 

vital  conviction  that  children  could  change  in  gainful  ways  or, 
further,  that  classroom  practices  could  effect  meaningful  change 
in  children;  (b)  awareness  that,  in  spite  of  their  moderate  to 
severe  learning  disabilities,  children  did  nave  varying  styles  of 
learning  which  w®re  '^■"'ectly  relevant  to  teaching  practices;  (c) 
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awareness  that  modification  of  learning  disabilities  and  behavioral 
disturbances  toward  more  positive  directions  required  strategies 
far  different  from  simple  monotonous  drill  and  repetition  or  coer- 
cive demands;  and  (d)  awareness  that,  like  children  who  are  con- 
ceived to  be  "of  normal  intelligence learning  and  emotionally 
disabled  children  need  opportunities  to  live  and  learn  in  inde- 
pendent and  self-respecting  ways. 

These  interpretations  are  based  on  the  following  represen- 
tative observations  of  some  teachers. 

(a)  Instructional  practices  revealed  less  evidence  of 
differentiation  in  accordance  with  performances  and  behaviors  of 
children. 

(b)  Disciplinary  actions  with  children  tended  to  be  rigid, 
stringent,  and,  more  than  occasionally,  nearly  harsh.  For  example, 
children  were  often  given  no  explanation  for  particular  requests; 
they  were  required  simply  to  conform  to  predetermined,  fixed  rules 
and  regulations.  If  they  deviated  from  those  demands  and  expecta- 
tions, they  were  severely  criticized  with  little  teacher  considera- 
tion of  the  time  and  setting  of  such  discussions  or  the  probable 
impact  on  particular  children. 

(c)  Teachers  focused  more  predominantly  on  negative  as- 


pects of  behavior  and  accomplishment  of  tasks  of  children.  For 
instance,  greater  importance  frequently  was  accorded  to  tasks 
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inadequately  completed  than  to  successful  accomplishment  of  assign- 
ments . 

(d)  Problems  of  children  were  freely  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  other  children  and  adults,  again  with  little  apparent 
consideration  given  to  the  time,  setting,  or  impact  of  such  experi- 
ences on  children. 

(e)  Children  were  severely  curtailed  in  functioning  inde- 
pendently and  making  decisions  which  were  personally  relevant  and 
meaningful  to  them.  In  some  classes,  they  were  rarely  offered  op- 
portunities for  exploring  options  and  alternatives  in  either  in- 
structional or  more  open  interaction  situations. 

(f)  Although  difficult  to  describe  in  specific  terms,  this 
last  observation,  more  generally  conceived,  revealed  that  some  of 
the  teachers  seldom  displayed  a passionate  enthusiasm  for  or  in- 
vestment in  learning  with  children  in  their  classes.  Academic  tasks 
and  lessons  were  matters  of  mere  routine,  frequently  presented  with 
an  apparent  intent  of  keeping  children  occupied  in  their  seats  over  , 
prolonged  periods  of  time . In  other  words , some  teachers  them- 
selves offered  little  incentive  for  children  to  enter  into  and 
participate  in  learning  processes. 

To  be  sure , many  factors  other  than  conceptions  of  mental 
retardation  may  account  for  such  behaviors  of  teachers.  Further, 
the  contention  that  such  practices  of  teachers  are  by  no  means 
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exclusive  to  special  education  classes  for  children  termed  ^mentally 
retarded”  probably  cannot  be  disputed.  Likely,  to  varying  degrees, 
similar  practices  are  also  in  evidence  in  public  school  regular 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  observe 
such  consistent  insensitivities  of  some  teachers,  together  with 
more  supportive  endeavors  of  other  teachers,  without  arriving  at 
the  present  conclusion:  At  least  in  part,  these  differences  in 

behaviors  did  arise  from  varying  conceptions  about  children}  in 
particular,  different  views  of  impaired  children,  their  needs,  de- 
sires, and  their  worth  as  human  beings. 

3.  As  a corollary  to  the  first  two  points  of  this  discus- 
sion, which  have  been  concerned  with  the  effects  of  teacher  atti- 
tudes, feelings,  and  perceptions  on  classroom  environments,  there 
was  a third  consideration.  It  is  this:  While  classroom  observa- 

tions revealed  that  total  demands  of  children  among  the  six  classes, 
did  not  vary  to  any  large  extent,  the  ways  in  which  teachers  per- 
ceived these  demands  and  their  .>wn  teaching  situations  did  differ 
widely  among  the  six  teachers  and  seemed  to  influence  their  class- 
room behaviors.  This  observation  is  based  largely  on  numerous  con- 
versations with  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  direct  classroom  ob- 
servations. 

Similar  to  varying  attitudes  and  feelings  of  teachers  to- 
ward individual  children  discussed  earlier  in  the  first  point  of 
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Interpretation,  feelings  of  frustration  and  inadequacy  regarding 
total  class  demands  were  more  predominant  when  teachers  felt  unable 
to  cope  with  their  immediate  classroom  situations.  Such  attitudes 
seemed  to  be  variously  precipitated  by  any  number  of  factors  such 
as  lack  of  control  of  child  behavior,  a. vague  or  overt  awareness 
that  they  were  not  reaching  certain  children,  frustration  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  reach  all  children  to  a degree  that  they 
believed  sufficient  or  necessary,  chaotic  classroom  sessions,  or 
inadequate  completion  of  lessons  and  tasks  assigned  to  children. 

Moreover,  it  was. apparent  that  often  when  such  feelings  of  frustra- 

/ 

tion  were  particularly  paramount  in  teacher-child  interactions,  they 
tended  to  be  somewhat  self-defeating.  Effectiveness  of  instructional 
practices  was  considerably  minimized,  and  learning  environments  be- 
came strained  for  both  teachers  and  children. 

Again,  such  observations  may  not  be  especially  surprising. 
When  persons  feel  more  Min  tune”  and  able  to  cope  comfortably  with 
their  immediate  situations,  probabilities  are  increased  that  they 
will  be  more  open,  receptive,  and  sensitive  to  other  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  they  feel  insecure,  they  are  apt  to  consider 
circumstances  in  more  egocentric  ways,  excluding  alternative  points 
of  view  and  adhering  to  their  own  needs  for  relief  from  anxiety  and 
discomfort.  Specific  to  the  six  teachers  in  the  present  study,  the 
major  issue  is  this:  Why  did  some  teachers  reveal  far  less  evidence 
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of  frustration  and  feeling  of  inadequacy  than  did  others?  Why 
were  certain  teachers  able  to  cope  more  adequately  with  their  class- 
room situations?  While,  in  large  part,  answers  to  these  questions 
extend  beyond  the  realm  of  feasible  determination,  some  explanation 
can  be  offered  in  light  of  observations  of  instructional  practices  * 
This  interpretation  constitutes  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  con- 
sideration in  examining  the  dynamics  of  certain  teacher  character- 
istics which  seemed  to  underlie  teacher-child  interactions  and  in- 
structional practices  observed  the  first  year  of  this  study. 

4.  Technological  competencies  of  teachers  appeared  to  af- 
fect their  varying  attitudes  and  feelings  of  adequacy  and  comfort 
in  teaching  and  interacting  with  children.  More  specifically,  these 
kinds  of  situations  were  frequently  observed.  If  children  were  un- 
able to  cope  with  certain  requirements  on  either  independent  or 
instructional  levels,  if  teachers  had  not  taken  sufficient  care 
to  provide  necessary  aids  for  completion  of  tasks  assigned  to  chil- 
dren, if  teachers  had  not  carefully  paced  groups  of  children  en- 
gaged  in  varying  activities,  or  if  lessons  were  extended  over  pro- 
longed periods  of  time 'and  were  not  varied,  children  were  much 
more  liable  to  drift  from  tasks  at  hand  to  become  engaged  in  their 
own  sources  of  amusement.  In  consequence,  teachers  became  annoyed 
and  frustrated,  and  purposes  of  learning  were  stifled.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  teachers  provided  learning  tasks  and  situations 
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which  were  more  closely  attuned  to  contemporary  performance  and 
behavior  capabilities  of  children,  disruptive  and  strained  inci- 
dents less  often  occurred. 

Such  teacher  competencies  were  not  all-inclusive  panaceas, 
sufficient  to  quiet  all  fears,  frustrations,  and  distractibilities 
of  children  or  to  resolve  insecurities  of  some  teachers.  Emotional 
and  behavioral  disturbances  of  some  children  were  quite  severe.  In 

i 

these  instances,  teachers,  at  most,  could  expect  to  minimize  anxi- 

* * \ 

eties  of  children.  Likewise,  in  spite. of  the  fact  that  some 

teachers  were  quite  competent  and  sensitive  to  psychological  needs 
of  children  in  their  classes,  experienced  relatively  few  disruptive  ; / 

incidents,  seemed  to  be  changing  children  in  more  positive  direc- 
tions, they  continued  to  feel  inadequate.  With  respect  to  these 
teachers,  such  insecurities  and  feelings  of  frustration  seemed,  in  ; nJ 

part,  to  stem  from  awarenesses  of  an  ever-present  gap  between  their 
personal  desires  and  expectations  for  changing  children  and  the 
pervasive  reality  that  some  children,  even  with  advantages  of  opti- 

i 

i 

mally  ideal  teaching  conditions,  perhaps  would  be  able  to  meet 
these  anticipations  only  over  prolonged  periods  of  time. 

: 

Summary  and  conclusions  to  overview  of  first-year  observa- 
tions . The  foregoing  section  has  presented  an  overview  of  teacher- 
child  interactions  and  instructional  practices  observed  during  the 
course  of  the  first  year  of  this  study.  Discussion  was  centered 
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on  a presentation  of  general  '-'bservations  and  impressions  of 
teacher  behavior  among  the  six  classes  and  consideration  of  four 
sources  of  motivation  which  seemed  to  account  for  certain  aspects 
of  teacher  behavior.  These  observations  and  interpretations  were 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  They  represented  salient,  determinable 
considerations  which  were,  in  essence,  intended  to  convey  this 
general  conception:  Classroom  behaviors  of  teachers  are  extremely 

complicated,  dynamic  processes  which  originate  from  numerous 
sources,  are  manifested  in  diverse  ways,  and  bear  in  complex  and 
varying  ways  on  performances  and  behaviors  of  children. 

With  respect  to  the  foregoing  discussion,  this  conception 
holds  the  following  implications.  First,  although  observations 
and  interpretations  have  been  presented  as  discrete  points  of  Con- 
sideration, it  should  hn  clear  that  behavior  and  underlying  moti- 
vations of  teachers  were  conceived  as  interrelated  manifestations. 
Second,  while  certain  personal  characteristics  may  have  been  es- 
pecially predominant  in  determining  particular  behaviors  of  dif- 
ferent teachers,  such  interpretations  were  not  intended  to  preclude 
evidence  of  other  manifestations  observed  during  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. Conclusions  regarding  varying  practices,  interactions,  and 
underlying  motivations  of  teachers  have  been  based  on  considera- 
tions of  degree,  rather  than  on  designations  of  absolute,  discrete 
characteristics.  Finally,  although  each  of  the  four  sources  of 
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motivation  was  relevant  to  all  six  teachers,  they  were  manifested 
in  unique  patterns.  These  implicati  is,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
evitability that  behaviors  do  have  diverse  meanings,  compounded  an 
already  difficult  task  of  attempting  to  understand  varying  sources 
of  motivation  and  their  relative  impact  on  behaviors  of  teachers . 

In  the  final  analysis,  such  determinations  of  underlying 
sources  of  motivation  for  teacher  behaviors  may  seem  somewhat  ob- 
scure and,  perhaps,  even  irrelevant.  Yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  they  were  crucial  to  central  purposes  of  this  investigation 
to  study,  in  intensive  ways,  behaviors  and  performances  of  children.. 
Traditionally,  children  have  been  placed  in  special  classes  under 
implicit,  if  not  often  explicit,  assumptions  that  their  probabili- 
ties for  learning  are  minimal.  Despite  more  recent  efforts  to 
view  conditions  of  mental  retardation  in  terms  of  current  function- 
ing, these  conceptions  with  respect  to  individual  children  thus 
classified  have  been  quite  resistant  to  change.  Furthermore,  in 
light  of  such  conceptions,  it  has  been  much  easier  to  assume  that 
children  placed  in  special  classes  maintain  certain  behaviors  and 
performances  because  they  are  ’’mentally  retarded”  or  change  because 
they  are  ”pseudo-mentally  retarded”  than  to  believe  that  certain 
predispositions  and  practices  of  teachers  may  have  had  a large 
part  in  influencing  directions  of  growth  in  these  children.  It 
has  been  a primary  intent  of  the  foregoing  discussion  to  attempt 
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to  reveal,  generally,  a few  apparent  ways  in  which  underlying 
motivations  and  behaviors  of  teachers  observed  during  the  first 
diagnostic  year  of  the  present  study  did  seem  to  bear  on  perform- 
ances and  behaviors  of  children. 

Frames  of  reference > guideline s>  and  specific  character- 
i a tics  of  teacher  behaviors.  Major  emphasis  in  this  section  will 
be  devoted  to  consideration  of  specific  characteristics  of  teacher 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  four  frames  of  reference  and  their  re- 
spective guidelines  presented  at  the . beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Specifically,  discussion  will  include:  (a)  brief  descriptions  of 

teacher  behavior  with  respect  to  teacher-child  interactions,  task  /> 

presentations,  task  selections,  and  organization  of  class  ins true- 

- — I 

tion;  (b)  considerations  of  uniquenesses  and/or  commonalities  of 

V, 

teacher  behavior  which  seemed  to  characterize  more  and  less  sup-  ^ 

portive  interactions  and  instructional  practices  with  children; 
and  (c)  considerations  of  the  apparent  relative  importance  of  be-  g 

haviors  respective  to  the  four  frames  of  reference  to  teaching  and 
learning  in  children.  Further,  these  points  of  focus  should  pro- 
vide additional,  specific  evidence  in  support  of  more  general  im- 
pressions, observations,  and  underlying  motivations  of  teachers 
discussed  in  the  overview  of  first-year  clinical  observations. 

In  accordance  with  the  code  used  in  Table  3 of  Chapter  III, 
children  and  their  respective  teachers  of  different  classes  will  be 
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identified  in  the  following  descriptions  by  these  designations  5 
i.e.,  A,  Bl,  B2,  Cl,  C2,.and  D.  The  first  section  on  specific  be- 
havioral observations  will  consider  descriptions  of  teacher-child 
interactions  in  the  six  classes. 

»*■■■■  mmmrn  * mm  • » ' > 

1.  Primarily,  the  dimension  of  teacher-child  interactions 
was  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  teachers,  in  either  verbal 
or  nonverbal  ways,  displayed  sensitivities  to  psychological  needs 
of  children.  In  class  A,  these  observations  were  made.  Teacher 
interactions  with  each  of  seven  children  in  this  class,  not  all  of 
whom  were  included  in  the  present  study,  did  vary.  These  differ- 
ences in  teacher  behavior  seemed  to  stem  from  efforts  of  the 
teacher  to  attend  to  widely  variant  psychological  needs  of  chil- 
dren. In  particular,  some  children  in  the  class  were  quite  hyper- 
active, easily  distracted,  and  volatile;  other  children,  extremely 
controlled  and  less  openly  communicative,  seemed  to  harbor  deep 
hostilities  and  anxieties  which  occasionally  erupued  with  consider- 
able intensity;  still  other  children  revealed  little  evidence  of 
overt  emotional  disturbances  yet  displayed  marked  needs  for  constant 
teacher  support  in  their  accomplishment  of  almost  every  academic 
task.  Despite  such  wide  differences  in  child  behavior,  which 
varied  a great  deal  in  terms  of  requirement  of  classroom  provisions 
and  appropriate  teacher  strategies,  rarely  did  this  teacher  engage 
in  derogatory  criticism  or  cursory  demands  of  children.  Whenever 
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emotional  outbursts  occurred,  these  problems  were  discussed  calmly 
with  children,  usually  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  class.  Some- 
times, deeper  sources  of  such  difficulties  were  considered.  Some- 
times, discussion  with  children  centered  more  dixectly  on  immediate 
behavioral  acts.  In  either  case,  however,  t^ese  opportunities  were 
made  available  to  all  children  in  the  class.  In  essence,  this 
teacher  did  listen  to  her  children  and  was  quite  willing  to  share 
their  needs,  desires,  and  problems.  Moreover,  of  further  impor- 
tance, she  seemed  to  view  emotional  difficulties  of  the  children 
in  terms  of  underlying  sources  of  origin  rather  than  as  simply 
’’behavioral  problems.”  As  a result,  such  discussions,  in  addition 
to  other  occasions  of  interaction,  seemed  to  be  generally  positive 
and  self '-enhancing  to  children.  Specifically,  she  frequently 
praised  children  throughout  the  course  of  their  accomplishment 
and  at  successful  completion  of  tasks.  Explanations  for  certain 
requests  often  were  provided ; and,  once  specified,  courses  of  ac- 
tion were  consistently  followed.  Too,  children  were  given  con- 
siderable freedom  in  making  their  own  personal  decisions.  In  gen- 
eral, it  did  appear  that  such  behaviors  and  strategies  of  teacher  A, 
together  with  other  important  ways  of  interacting  and  communicating 
with  children,  were  especially  effective  in  reaching  diverse  needs 
of  the  children. 

Responses  of  individual  children  in  class  A seemed  to  ba  a 
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testament  to  the  substantial  degree  of  sensitivity  and  supportive- 
ness which  this  teacher  revealed  in  her  classroom  interactions. 

In  brief,  children  .seldom  displayed  behavior  which  countered  her 
requests.  To  a large  extent,  in  both  group  and  individual  instruc- 
tional situations,  they  were  attentive  to  her  direction.  Behavioral 
disturbances  of  children  often  seemed  to  be  markedly  diminished 
whenever  she  interceded  in  group  or  individual  situations.  Finally, 
over  the  year  more  hyperactive  children  in  the  class  revealed  some 
evidence  of  beginning  to  internalize  self-control;  e.g.,they  seemed 
to  be  increasingly  able  to  limit  impulsive  behavior  and  delay  im- 
mediate gratifying  responses.  Because  they  were  child-  as  well  as 
teacher-directed,  these  changes  seemed  to  hold  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility for  development  of  further  positive,  personally  autonomous, 
more  highly  adaptive  behavior  in  children. 

In  class  Bl,  the  character  of  teacher-child  interactions 
was  vastly  different.  In  general,  there  was  much  less  free,  open, 
personal  discussion  with  children  in  both  instructional  and  un- 
structured situations.  Interactions  were  focused  principally  on 
discussion  of  either  academic  tasks  at  hand,  which  were  quite  re- 
moved from  personal  experiences  of  children,  or  superficial  aspects 
of  immediate  behavioral  disturbances.  For  example,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  first  year  the  writer  observed  no  occasion  where  this 
teacher  was  actively  Involved  in  sharing  and  exploring  attitudes, 
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feelings,  desires,  or  problems  with  children  in  her  class.  In 
fact,  children  in  class  31  infrequently  attempted  to  express  such 

responses  in  the  class  setting.  At  first  glance,  one  might  be  in- 

/ 

dined  to  advance  the  thought  that  children  in  this  class  simply 
behaved  in  ways  which  were,  for  example,  far  different  from  chil- 
dren in  class  A,  who  were  likely  to  respond  in  terms  of  feelings 
which  were  meaningful  to  them.  Further,  since  this  class  included 
14  children  in  contrast  to  7 of  class  A,  perhaps  there  were  fewer 
opportunities  for  such  involvement.  . 

In  large  part,  observations  did  reveal  that  children  in 
this  class  were  not  as  highly  active  or  apparently  distractible  as 
some  of  those  of  class  A.  At  the  same  time,  however,  such  behav- 
iors were  by  no  means  indicative  that  more  personal  behaviors  and 
questions  of  children  were  nonexistent.  In  fact,  the  writer’s 
personal  encounters  with  children  during  individual  evaluation 
sessions  and  subsequent  second-year  observations  where  the  children 
behaved  very  differently  with  another  teacher  seemed  to  reflect  the 
probability  that  the  pervasive  lack  of  affect  of  children  in  this 
class  stemmed  predominantly  from  excessive  control  and  other  less 
supportive,  less  self -enhancing  behaviors  with  children.  In  par- 
ticular, children  often  were  criticized  severely  for  their  lack  of, 
inadequate,  or  slow  completion  of  academic  tasks  and  for  behaviors 
and  responses  which  seemed  quite  ’’normal"  for  any  child;  e.g., 
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occasional  talking  during  class  sessions,  tailing  to  stand  in 
straight  lines  passing  to  and  from  various  rooms,  talking  during 
lunch  sessions  which  were  supposed  to  be  observed  in  absolute 
quiet,  or  occasional  running  upstairs.  Whenever  such  events  oc- 
curred, children  usually  were  not  given  opportunities  to  explain 
their  actions.  Further,  reasons  for  particular  teacher  requests 
seldom  were  verbalized.  Thus,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  children 
were  compelled  to  accept  demands  with  little  freedom  or  responsible 

t 
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ity  to  participate  in  personal  decisions  or  to  self -monitor  their 
own  behaviors  other  than  through  defenses  of  withdrawal  and  extinc- 
tion of  response.  Some  positive  support  was  given  to  children  for  /| 

successful  completion  of  tasks;  yet,  by  far,  greater  importance 

was  attributed  to  failure  in  accomplishment.  ! 

*Vj 

Finally,  observations  revealed  that  the  teacher  of  class  ^ 

Bl,  to  a minimal  degree,  did  behave  differently  with  individual 
children.  In  large  part,  however,  these  differences  did  not  seem  d 

to  be  related  to  individual  needs  of  children  but  varied,  instead, 
with  the  comparative  ease  with  which  different  children  grasped 
teacher-directed  concepts.  In  other  words,  more  supportive  and 
accepting  teacher  responses  were  evident  in  situations  where  chil- 
dren understood  certain  concepts  more  quickly  and  retained  more 
information.  To  a considerable  extent,  this  observation  seemed  to 
be  another  reflection  of  this  teacher^  limited  tolerance  for  be- 
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havioral  and  performance  deviations  of  children  in  her  class.  How- 
ever, for  those  children  who  had  more  difficulty  in  learning,  such 
practices  resulted  in  extremely  stable  patterns  of  teacher  response 
which  seemed  to  suppress  rather  than  to  facilitate  and  support  vol- 
untary participation  of  children.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapters  II 
and  III  of  this  study,  active  involvement  does  appear  to  be  a vital 
requirement  for  learning  in  children . Thus , to  some  largely  in- 
determinable degree,  probabilities  were  that  some  children  were 
being  restricted  in  the  scope  of  their  learning  possibilities. 

The  teacher  of  class  B2  presented  still  another  style  of 
interacting  with  children.  Similar  to  the  teacher  of  class  Bl, 
she  also  controlled  behavior  of  children  in  accordance  with  fixed 
rules  and  regulations  and  her  own  apparent  personal  needs  for  an 
extremely  quiet,  organized  learning  environment.  Yet,  within  that 
structure  of  organization,  she  displayed  wide  variations  in  her 
interactions,  ranging  from  consistently  open  and  supportive  rela- 
tionships with  some  children  to  perpetually  frustrating  encounters 
with  others.  These  differences  in  the  character  of  her  interactions 
with  individual  children  strongly  appeared  to  vary  with  the  extent 
to  which  she  was  confronted  with  and  was  or  was  not  able  to  control 
more  hyperactive,  distractible , personally  autonomous,  and  at  times 
challenging  behaviors  of  some  students  in  her  class.  In  particular, 
disordered  communication  repeatedly  occurred  with  older  adolescent 
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boys  who  did  not  conform  to  patterns  of  functioning  which  were 
more  comfortable  and  manageable  for  her.  As  a result,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  this  teacher *s  classroom  experience  was 
plagued  by  a chronic  state  of  inner  turmoil  where  she  seemed  un- 
able to  understand,  accept,  or  cope  with  the  needs  and  behavior  of 
certain  children.  Often,  she  verbalized  this  pervasive  sense  of 
frustration  and  inadequacy  in  reaching  these  children. 

This  dichotomy  in  attitude,  understanding,  insight,  and 
degree  of  sensitivity  was  reflected  in  almost  every  aspect  of  this 
teacher’s  interaction  with  children.  On  the  one  hand,  in  relation 
to  the  majority  of  16  children,  she  listened  to  their  concerns,  / 

desires,  and  problems  and  seemed  to  welcome  sharing  their  personal 
experiences.  It  was  clear  that  she  held  high  expectations  for 
their  successful  accomplishment  of  academic  tasks  and  classroom 
behavior;  and  at  times,  she  openly  verbalized  her  dissatisfactions 
with  certain  occurrences.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  her  responses  j 

to  these  children  were  tempered  with  a sense  of  kindness  and  re- 
spect and  a willingness  to  guide  learning  and  clarify  misunderstand- 
ing. She  was  supportive  to  children  who  displayed  evidence  of 
positive  change;  and  despite  persistent  difficulties  of  others,  she 
often  reaffirmed  her  anticipations  that  they  could  and  would  learn. 

Moreover,  within  her  structured  control,  she  also  provided  multiple 
opportunities  in  learning  situations  for  children  to  make  decisions 
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regarding  different  kinds  of  problems.  In  less  formal  situations 
such  as  art,  music,  lunch,  and  recess  periods,  she  was  less  flex- 
ible in  presenting  options  to  children  $ however,  her  control  did 
not  appear  to  stifle  the  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  of  children 
for  learning.  Finally,  within  the  more  restricted  classroom  set- 
ting, she  was  quite  responsive  to  varying  psychological  needs  of 
certain  children  which  were  manifested  in  less  overt,  disruptive 
behaviors;  e.g.,  needs  for  sustaining  support  and  encouragement 
to  participate  when  children  appeared  uncertain  of  the  correctness 
of  their  responses  or  needs  to  talk  about  home  and  school  difficul- 
ties. 

In  contrast  to  these  more  receptive , sensitive  behaviors 
with  most  children  in  the  class,  interactions  of  this  teacher  with 
other  children  seemed  to  thwart  provisions  for  any  kind  of  comfort- 
able, supportive,  self -enhancing  learning  and  living  environment. 
Despite  the  fact  that  these  particular  students  were  not  included 
in  the  present  study,  their  interactions  with  this  teacher  are  men- 
tioned briefly  here  because  they  appeared  to  affect  her  classroom 
behavior  and  frequently  her  general  attitude  toward  teaching  in 
substantial  ways.  More  specifically,  the  following  kinds  of  re- 
sponses exemplified  her  behavior  with  these  boys.  She  failed  to 
listen  to  or  provide  adequate  learning  opportunities  for  these 
students;  e.g.,  often,  lessons  were  discontinued  or  not  pursued  at 
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all  as  a result  of  the  teacher1 s dissatisfaction  with  a particular 
action  or  remark.  Further,  she  continually  criticized  these  stu- 
dents in  the  presence  of  other  children,  denied  them  privileges  in 
punishment,  and  openly  discussed  their  behaviors  during  class  ses- 
sions. In  effect,  such  courses  of  action  appeared  to  have  little 
success  in  diminishing  certain  responses  that  were  disturbing  to 
this  teacher.  Indeed,  criticisms  were  leveled  at  these  boys  for 
such  minor  grievances,  e.g.,  failing  to  hold  a book  with  both  hands 
or  calling  the  teacher  ’’Teach,”  that  probably  it  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  have  changed  their  behaviors  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  teacher. 

These  wide  extremes  in  teacher  behavior  were  consistent 
in  relation  to  different  children  and  over  time . 

Observations  of  a fourth  teacher  of  class  Cl,  more  similar 
in  her  behavior  to  the  teacher  of  class  A than  either  teacher  of 
community  B,  presented  a more  generally  sensitive  style  of  inter- 
acting with  all  children  in  her  class.  Like  the  other  three  classes 
children  of  class  Cl  also  were  widely  variant  in  terms  of  both  their 
abilities  for  and  ways  of  learning  and  their  emotional  and  behav- 
ioral disorders.  In  fact,  two  of  the  11  children  of  this  class 
appeared  to  be  much  more  profoundly  disturbed  than  youngsters  in 
any  of  the  other  three  classes  and  thus  were  able  to  tolerate  in- 
volvement in  learning  processes  for  only  limited  periods  of  time. 
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Yet,  to  these  and  the  other  nine  children  in  the  class,  this  teacher 
almost  always  responded  in  anticipation  of  their  needs,  desires,  and 
problems  rather  than  her  own.  Moreover,  whenever  she  felt  unable 
to  understand  and  sympathize  with  their  points  of  view,  she  verbal- 
ized these  thoughts  as  well  to  children.  She  monitored  behavior  of 
children  but  seldom  acted  in  the  presence  of  anger  or  responded  im- 
pulsively . Sometimes,  problems  were  immediately  discussed  and  dis- 
satisfactions explained  to  children.  Sometimes,  reactions  were  de- 
layed until  moments  when  disturbances  were  less  imminent.  In  other 
situations,  responses  to  immediate  behavior  of  children  were  en- 
tirely withheld.  In  general,  such  strategies  seemed  to  be  guided 
by  the  nature  of  impending  circumstances  and  a sensitivity  to  such 
considerations  as  varying  capabilities  for  understanding  and  con- 
trol of  behavior  of  different  children. 

These  kinds  of  sensitivities  of  teacher  Cl  were  also  evi- 
dent in  other  aspects  of  her  behavior  with  children.  For  example, 
she  seemed  to  be  aware  that  important  moments  of  "breakthrough*  in 
learning  may  occur  in  a variety  of  less  formal  as  well  as  more 
specifically  defined  instructional  situations.  Discussions  prior 
to  the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  school  activities,  art  and 
recess  periods,  and  language  lessons  provided  numerous  opportunities 
where  this  teacher  encouraged  children  to  share  their  more  personal 
thoughts.  Instructional  situations  were  settings  not  only  for 
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teaching  certain  academic  skills  but  also  for  teaching  children 
how  to  learn  and  cope  more  easily  with  their  personal  difficulties . 
She  attempted  to  help  them  to  become  more  aware:  (a)  that  in  order 

to  learn,  they  needed  to  participate  with  her  and  the  other  chil- 
dren; (b)  that  part  of  learning  involves  making  mistakes  and  that 
they  should  not  expect  to  perform  without  error  on  all  tasks;  (c) 
that  she  was  accessible  to  them  when  they  needed  help  but  also 
that  they  were  capable  of  doing  many  things  well  and  independently; 
(d)  that  although  they  might  have  difficulty,  it  was  important  for 
them  to  continue  to  try  to  accomplish  tasks  with  care;  and  (e)  that 
their  ideas  were  important  and  worthy  of  expression.  These  concep- 
tions are  not  easily  conveyed  to  children  for  whom  learning  and 
emotional  problems  and  various  social  experiences  often  spell  out 
tota.T  failure.  Indeed,  children  in  class  Cl  verbalized  their  frus- 
trations and  despair  in  feeling  different  from  other  children,  in 
attending  special  class  apart  from  other  children,  in  having  few 
friends,  and  in  consistent  experiencing  of  difficulties  in  leax-n- 
ing. 

Yet,  during  the  course  of  the  year  such  behavioral  dis- 
turbances became  less  frequent  and  severe.  Specifically,  although 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by  scudents  continued  to  persr.st  to 
some  extent,  they  seemed  to  diminish  gradually  as  children  began 
to  experience  more  success  and  enjoyment  in  learning.  Resistance 
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and  anxiety  of  children,  evident  in  earlier  weeks  of  participation 
in  learning  processes,  were  less  commonly  observed  toward  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  year.  Too,  although  their  behaviors  continued  to 
reveal  evidence  of  quite  severe  pathology,  more  profoundly  dis- 
turbed children  did  relate  to  the  teacher  in  strongly  positive 
ways.  In  essence,,  these  observations  seemed  to  reinforce  this 
central  contention  of  the  present  study:  While  some  behaviors  are 

extreh.ely  tenacious,  a supportive  learning  environment,  like  that 
created  by  the  teacher  of  class  Cl,  has  considerable  potential  for 
modifying  emotional  disorders  of  children. 

While  class  Cl  was  notable  for  its  generally  supportive 
learning  environment,  class  C2  was  conspicuous  in  its  lack  of  such 
provisions  and  apparent  confusion  and  discomfort  of  children  which 
seemed  to  be  engendered  and  intensiried  by  behaviors  of  the  teacher. 
In  particular,  although  her  behavior  with  different  children  varied 
to  some  extent,  instructional  practices  and  interactions  of  the 
teacher  consistently  seemed  to  place  children  in  self-defeating, 
failure-oriented  situations.  For  the  major  part  of  each  school 
day,  children  listened  to  constant  criticism,  derogatory  remarks, 
and  yelling.  They  reached  for  help  in  learning  but  were  ignored 
and  told  to  sit  in  their  seats.  Some  children  were  given  no  direct 
instruction  and  assigned  no  definite  activity  to  occupy  themselves. 
When  they  attempted  to  find  some  source  of  amusement,  they  were 
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severely  reprimanded  and  punished,  often  to  be  placed  in  a corner 
or  hall  for  periods  of  considerable  duration.  Throughout  the  year 
observations  of  children  repeatedly  disclosed  feelings  of  discon- 
tent and  frustration.  The  teacher  rarely  listened  to  these  actions 
or  words  of  children.  Those  who  were  easily  upset  were  often  pres- 
sured beyond  their  levels  of  comfortable  tolerance.  Thus,  frequent 
outbursts  of  anger  and  crying  were  not  uncommon  occurrences  in  this 
class.  The  teacher  seemed  to  exercise  few  reservations  in  her  pur- 
suance of  such  actions  and  little  consideration  of  the  time  and 
setting  of  these  derogations.  The  majority  of  10  children  in 
class  C2  openly  and  repeatedly  were  berated  in  the  presence  of 
other  teachers,  visitors,  and  peers.  In  light  of  these  observa- 
tions, if  other  children  in  the  school  were  not  aware  initially 
that  children  in  this  class  were  "different,”  they  and  members  of 
class  C2  probably  had  few  doubts  about  that  notion  before  long. 

These  and  other  behaviors  of  teacher  C2  seemed  to  run  di- 
rectly counter  to  probabilities  of  enhancement  of  positive  feelings 
and  development  of  self-sufficiencies  and  personal  autonomies  of 
children  in  learning  situations.  The  teacher  attempted  to  control 
behavior  of  her  children  to  a degree  that  seemed  excessive  but 
seldom  displayed  insight  into  problems  and  needs  of  those  children. 
Children  spoke  to  her;  but,  more  primarily  concerned  with  "behav- 
ioral problems"  of  other  youngsters,  she  appeared  indifferent  to 
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their  presence.  She  seemed  to  have  little  rationale  for  her  ac- 
tions other  than  that  of  her  own  personal  desires  to  maintain  chil- 
dren quietly  in  their  seats;  even  this  objective  seemed  to  serve 
no  valid  educational  purpose.  In  contract  to  teacher  B2,  who  also 
required  a highly  controlled,  structured  learning  environment,  she 
revealed  neither  an  empathy  for  problems  of  children  nor  an  enthus- 
iasm and  sense  of  importance  about  their  learning;  such  behaviors 
were  clearly  evident  in  the  instructional  practices  of  teacher  B2 
with  most  children  in  her  class.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
efforts  of  teacher  C2  frequently  appeared  to  be  noneffective  and 
were  met  by  constant  resistances  of  children.  Over  the  course  of 
the  year,  these  behaviors  of  children  did  not  show  evidence  of 
lessening.  In  fact,  children  who  most  frequently  were  the  object 
of  criticism  became  more  resistant  to  her  requirements. 

In  terms  of  difficulties  in  coping  with  and  teaching  chil- 
dren in  this  class,  some  behaviors  did  make  heavy  demands.  The 
underlying  sources  of  these  difficulties  are  important  to  consider. 
In  particular,  one  child  was  excessively  distractible,  hyperactive, 
and  easily  disturbed.  Without  question,  his  presence  had  a marked 
effect  on  the  level  of  tension  and  confusion  evident  in  the  class. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  teacher’s  reaction  to  this  child 
constantly  provoked  emotionally  charged  incidents  where  the  only 
source  of  relief  for  the  child,  teacher,  and  other  children  seemed 
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to  reside  in  his  removal  from  the  classroom.  Secondly,  as  sug- 
gested above,  similar  kinds  of  problems  with  other  children  in  this 
class  tended  to  be  predominant.  Yet,  although  they  were  demanding, 
behaviors  of  the  remaining  nine  children  appeared  to  be  no  more 
exhausting  than  those  of  children  observed  in  the  other  five  classes . 
What  factors  accounted  for  these  difficulties?  In  general,  this 
observation  was  apparent:  lo  the  degree  that  this  teacher  pressed 

children  beyond  their  emotional  and  intellectual  limitations,  their 
needs  increased.  As  a consequence,  frequent  disturbances  appeared 
to  be  symptomatic  not  only  of  learning  and  emotional  disabilities 
of  children  but  also  of  disordered  teacher  interaction  and  instruc- 
tional practices. 

Finally,  behavior  of  teacher  D reflected  still  another  com- 
plex style  of  interacting  with  children.  Her  behavior,  although 
largely  supportive  to  individual  psychological  needs  of  the  12 
children  in  her  class,  varied  ce.isiderably  in  degree  of  sensitiv- 
ity with  immediate  classroom  circumstances.  For  instance;,  .when 
children  were  disturbed  and  unable  to  cope  with  certain  problems, 
her  behavi'  *•  tended  to  become  erratic  and  unstable.  She  became 
visibly  nnoyed  and  impatient  with  children,  more  often  made  judg- 
ments and  imposed  demands  quickly  without:  apparent  careful  thought, 
and  more  than  occasionally  became  quite  angry  with  children.  In- 
sight of  calmer  moments  seemed  to  fade  into  oblivion,  and  she  ap- 
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peared  unable  to  understand  behavior  of  the  children  or  to  act  in 
accordance  with  any  degree  of  temperance  and  sensitivity.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  frequently  observed  occasions  involving  one  or  two 
children,  her  commitment,  joy  in  their  learning,  and  perceptive- 
ness were  clearly  evident  in  her  behavior.  Likewise,  the  impact 
was  apparent  in  the  responses  of  the  children  who  were  usually  re- 
ceptive to  her  instruction  on  such  occasions. 


teachers,  characteristics  of  teacher  D more  closely  resembled 
those  of  teachers  A and  Cl.  At  the  same  time,  certain  aspects  of 


opportunities  for  children  to  express  their  thoughts  and  share 
experiences.  Too,  she  was  encouraging  to  children  who  experienced 
difficulties  in  grasping  certain  academic  concepts;  yet  again, 


sometimes  these  sensitivities  gave  way  to  impatience  and  establish- 
ment of  unobtainable  requirements  which  were  met  by  resistances  of 
children.  She  seldom  reacted  to  children  in  terms  of  fixed  rules 
and  regulations;  however,  when  the  threat  of  personal  anxieties 
and  frustrations  was  immediate,  responses  to  children  became  less 
differentiated  and  specific  to  individual  need.  Insofar  as  cer- 
tain children  recurringly  triggered  class  disturbances,  they  became 
the  focus  of  less  sensitive  behaviors  of  teacher  D,  and  stable  pat- 
terns of  response  were  established.  Still  in  contrast  to  teachers 


In  terms  of  similarities  in  behavior  to  the  other  five 


her  style  of  teaching  were  quite  unique . She  provided  numerous 
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J3.1,  B2,  and  C2 , such  behaviors  of  this  teacher  did  not  preclude 
possibilities  of  more  positive  interactions  under  different,  more 
comfortable  circumstances. 

One  further  observation  was  made:  One  of  the  major  sources 

of  disturbance  in  the  class  seemed  to  stem  from  inappropriate  con- 
trol of  child  behavior.  More  specifically,  often  teacher  D allowed 
children  wide  margins  of  freedom  to  a point  which  appeared  to  extend 
beyond  their  levels  of  self-control.  In  these  instances,  children 
tended  to  become  extremely  active.  Mutual  tolerances  of  behavior 
among  children  became  strained.  When  emotional  outbursts  did  oc- 
cur, balances  of  more  stable,  reassuring  behavior  and  judgment 
were  difficult  to  re-establish.  These  considerations  are  especi- 
ally important  in  light  of  the  observation  that  volatile,  emotional 
difficulties  of  more  than  half  of  the  children  in  this  class  were 
not  responsive  to  teacher-imposed  control  which  often  became  the 
final  and  exclusive  recourse  to  inhibition  of  certain  behaviors. 

Such  an  approach,  where  initial  liberties  were  open-ended  and  final 
constraints  inflexible,  tended  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  and  prob- 
ably was  not  comprehensible  to  children.  These  kinds  of  occurrences 
were  frequent  throughout  the  first  year. 

Finally,  as  a corollary  to  this  observation  of  inappropri- 
ate control  of  child  behavior,  another  characteristic  also  was  evi- 
dent. While  similar  manifestations  were  apparent  in  other  classes, 
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behaviors  of  teacher  D exemplified  this  characteristic  quite  dif- 
ferently. In  particular,  this  observation  was  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  did  or  did  not  allow  children  to  function 
independently.  To  varying  degrees,  due  to  assumptions  that  chil- 
dren were  conceived  to  be  incapable  of  making  their  own  decisions 
and  teacher  judgments  were  considered  more  appropriate  to  their 
needs,  child  personal  autonomies  were  constricted.  This  apparent 
lack  of  respect  for  capabilities  of  the  children  was  not  especially 
characteristic  of  behaviors  of  teacher  D.  She  tended  to  be  over- 
protective  of  children  in  such  ways  that  personal  privacies  some- 
times were  usurped  and  independencies  curbed.  However,  these  be- 
haviors seemed  to  stem  from  her  concern  and  exhaustive  attempts  to 
meet  all  immediate  needs.  She  seemed  unaware  that  not  all  problems 
are  resolved  through  limitless  gratification.  While  appearing  to 
satisfy  immediate  needs,  these  practices  made  little  provision  for 
aiding  children  in  learning  such  important  behaviors  as  delay  and 
inhibition  of  certain  responses,  careful  involvement  in  learning 
processes  without  constant  assistance  of  an  authority  figure,  or 
greater  self-control  of  anxieties  and  frustrations  in  threatening 
circumstances.  Children  needed  a sense  of  security.  Vet,  it  ap- 
peared that  these  kinds  of  comforts  were  so  all-embracing,  bene- 
fits of  change  were  not  clearly  demonstrated  or  made  sufficiently 


meaningful  t children.  ' 
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Many  children  in  class  D exceeded  the  upper  limit  of  tested 
IQ,  for  qualification  for  placement  in  educable  special  classes. 

Also,  as  mentioned  above,  a number  of  the  children  revealed  con- 
siderable emotional  overlay.  Further,  as  with  the  other  five 
classes,  demands  of  the  children  were  extensive.  In  response  to 
these  needs  over  the  year,  teacher  D appeared  to  relax  some  of  her 
concerns  of  inadequacy  in  meeting  all  of  those  demands.  However, 
again,  when  pressures  of  disruptive  behavior  mounted,  her  sense  of 
urgency  mounted;  this  kind  of  concern  probably  is  not  uncommon  to 
many  teachers  and  clinicians  in  their  more  personal  moments  of  re- 
flection and  contemplation.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  witness  and  ^ 

share  pain  of  other  human  beings  in  light  of  the  reality  that  often 

I 

meaningful  changes  are  slow  to  develop  and  not  easily  incurred.  J 

X. 

In  summary,  this  first  section  on  descriptions  of  teacher 
behavior  has  been  concerned  with  revealing  specific  characteristics 
of  teacher  interactions  with  children  in  the  six  classes  the  first 
year.  In  important  ways,  these  teachers  shared  commonalities  in  F 

their  behaviors.  In  important  ways,  they  differed.  Both  unique- 
ness and  similarities  are  relevant  to  attempts  to  discern  charac- 
teristics of  supportive  learning  environments  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  the  present  discussion. 

2 , Task  presentations,  the  second  dimension  of  teacher 
behavior  under  consideration  in  these  descriptive  analyses  involved 
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two  points  of  focus.  These  included  evaluations  of:  (a)  the  es- 

tablishment of  predispositions  for  learning  (i.e.,  ways  in  which 
teachers  prepared  and  maintained  motivations  for  child  involvement 
in  learning  processes);  and  (b)  appropriate  pacing  of  learning 
tasks.  In  general,  the  following  observations  of  teacher  behavior 
relating  to  this  dimension  were  apparent:  (a)  teachers  varied  con- 

siderably in  the  ways  in  which  they  were  able  to  motivate  children; 
(b)  to  a large  extent,  the  motivations  seemed  to  be  contingent  not 
only  on  ways  of  presenting  lessons  but  also  on  degrees  of  teacher 
sensitivity  in  interacting  with  children;  and  (c)  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  revealed  needs  for  greater  attention  to  such  considera- 
tions as  those  spelled  out  in  the  guidelines  for  this  dimension. 

More  specifically,  teacher  A was  able  to  engage  initial 
interests  of  children  in  many  activities  but  often  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  sustaining  motivations  of  children  over  time. 
Furthermore,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  children  invariably 
interacted  positively  with  this  teacher.  Yet  there  were  occasions 
when  they  did  resist  participation  in  learning  processes.  It  was 
evident  that  these  problems  were  reflections  of  learning  difficul- 
ties of  the  children.  In  addition,  however,  they  appeared  to  be 
revealing  of  inadequate  teacher  attention  to  some  important  aspects 
of  task  presentations.  For  example,  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  predispositions  for  learning,  it  was  a common  observation 
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that  this  teacher  presented  lessons  to  children  without  specific 
cally  relating  knowledge  and  skills  to  prior  experiences  of  the 
children.  Since  children  frequently  had  difficulties  in  recall 
over  time,  such  instructional  practices  failed  to  establish  suf- 
ficient comfort,  continuity,  and  specific  goal-direction  in  their 
learning.  Second,  although  she  often  aroused  their  initial  inter- 
eats,  it  did  not  appear  that  teacher  A clearly  directed  curiosities 
of  children  to  more  advanced  levels  of  thinking.  Again,  such  prob- 
lems ought  to  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  learning  problems 
which  were  manifested  by  children  in  the  class.  Over  concentrated 
periods  of  time,  some  children  had  extreme  difficulty  in  focusing 
their  attention.  Yet,  when  their  interests  were  secured  on  par- 
ticular tasks,  there  was  little  evidence  of  such  teaching  strate- 
gies as  the  use  of  pertinent  questions  to  sensitize  children  to 
salient  concepts  and  extend  their  thinking  beyond  immediate  problem- 
solving situations.  Third,  frequently  directions  were  spelled  out 
in  no  more  explicit  terms  than  such  designations  as  particular 
pages  to  be  read,  examples  to  be  completed,  or  spelling  words  to 
be  studied.  Too,  minimal  aids  toward  accomplishing  tasks  were 
provided.  Fourth,  although  teacher  A was  quite  supportive  to  chil- 
dren who  had  difficulty  grasping  concepts,  she  seldom  followed 
tasks  to  completion  in  such  ways  that  might  have  reoriented  fear- 
ful attitudes  and  feelings  of  children  in  more  positive  directions. 
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For  example,  she  periodically  checked  answers  during  independent 
assignments  and  repeatedly  corrected  errors  in  direct  instructional 
situations.  While  such  practices  sensitised  children  to  their  mis- 
conceptions, they  failed  to  demonstrate  processes  whereby  success- 
ful accomplishment  could  be  achieved.  Finally,  instructional 
practices  of  teacher  A revealed  little  evidence  of  attempts  to  re- 
lease children  from  requirements  such  as  correct  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation or  writing  which  tended  to  add  burdens  to  difficulties  of 

expression. 

The  second  aspect  of  task  presentation,  appropriate  pacing 
of  tasks,  was  centered  on  two  considerations;  i.e.,  the  duration 
of  task  involvement  and  variation  of  activities.  Insofar  as  dif- 
ferent children  revealed  their  levels  of  tolerance  in  focusing  on 
particular  tasks  for  sustained  periods  of  time,  teacher  A was  sen- 
sitive to  such  factors  as  the  duration  of  direct  instruction  and 
independent  activities;  the  contemporaneity  of  psychological  be- 
havior and  varying  degrees  of  openness  of  individual  children  in 
learning;  and,  to  some  extent,  necessities  for  variation  in  activity. 
These  sensitivities  to  immediate  circumstances  were  extremely  im- 
portant and  desirable.  However,  there  were  at  least  two  apparent 
disadvantages  to  such  total  reliance  on  the  contemporaneity  of 
child  behavior;  i.e.,  (a)  some  children  were  considerably  more 


verbal  than  others  in  revealing  their  needs  for  change;  invariably, 
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teacher  attention  was  directed  first  to  their  difficulties  rather 
than  equally  focused  on  problems  of  less  communicative  children 
which  frequently  were  left  undetected  until  the  termination  of 
particular  lessons;  and  (b)  implementation  of  various  teaching 
strategies  in  anticipation  of  certain  child  behaviors  possibly 
might  have  introduced  greater  structure  into  class  activities  and, 
further,  diminished  some  of  the  inattentiveness  observed  among 
children. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties  in  pacing  tasks,  there 
was  one  further  observation  of  characteristics  of  task  presenta- 
tions of  teacher  A.  In  particular,  her  instructional  practices 
showed  little  evidence  of  any  consideration  of  amounts  of  infor- 
mation presented  to  children  which  were  expected  to  vary  with  in- 
dividual learning  styles  and  the  nature  of  different  proposed  tasks. 
Again,  this  aspect  of  teacher  behavior  seemed  to  change  only  insofar 
as  behaviors  of  individual  children  altered  procedures.  Since  they 
were  not  consistently  applied  to  different  children  over  time,  such 
modifications  did  not  appear  to  be  specifically  planned. 

In  general,  since  teacher  A was  extremely  sensitive  in  her 
interactions  with  children,  characteristics  of  her  task  presenta- 
tions were  not  entirely  nonspecific  in  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  her  awarenesses  of  psychological  needs  of  children  had  been  more 
pragmatically  applied  to  ways  in  which  she  presented  knowledge, 
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initial  interests  and  motivations  of  children  might  have  been  more 
largely  sustained  and  possibly  thought  processes  of  children  fur- 
ther advanced.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  a closer  coordination  be- 
tween preplanned  instructional  practices  and  behaviors  of  children, 
designated  strategies  of  task  presentation  required  also  some 
awareness  of  learning  processes  of  children.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  review  of  research  (Chapter  II),  present  understanding  of 
learning  in  children  is  far  from  clear.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  was  important  for  teachers  to  have  at  least  some  basic  knowledge 
of  conceptions  such  as  general  stages  of  development  of  thought 
processes  of  children  and  requirements  for  learning.  Like  the 
major!'  y of  other  teachers  in  this  study,  teacher  A gave  little 
indication  of  awarenesses  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  in  her  teach- 
ing practices. 

Despite  these  apparent  needs  for  greater  attention  to 
strategies  relating  to  task  presentation,  observations  that  the 
majority  of  children  in  class  A seemed  to  want  to  learn  should 
not  be  minimized. 

In  contrast  to  instructional  practices  observed  in  class  A, 
task  presentations  of  teacher  B1  appeared  to  be  minimally  based  on 
contemporary  behaviors  of  children.  In  fact,  more  primarily  focused 
on  inflexible  time  schedules,  completion  of  designated  numbers  of 
workbook  pages,  and  unchanging  adherence  to  daily  academic  subjects, 
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instructional  practices  of  teacher  B1  seemed  to  have  little  cor- 
respondence with  apparent  specific  psychological  needs  of  children. 
Ranging  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours,  major  portions  of 
every  morning  were  devoted  to  reading  activities.  Children  of 
various  groups  engaged  in  different  tasks  with  the  teacher,  usu- 
ally including  individual  child  recall  of  20  to  30  sight  vocabu- 
lary words,  oral  reading  from  basal  readers  or  wox'kbooks,  teacher 
correction  of  completed  workbook  materials,  periodic  presentations 
of  new  sight  vocabulary,  and  reassignment  of  workbook  and  reading 
pages.  Other  children  worked  independently  at  their  seats  on  tasks 
assigned  on  prior  or  current  days;  their  activities  were  interrupted 
and  varied  only  insofar  as  they  were  called  to  participate  with 
their  reading  groups.  Although  afternoon  activities  reflected 
more  frequent  departures  from  static  schedules  and  invariant  forms 
of  task  presentation,  they  still  revealed  patterns  of  teacher  re- 
sponse which  seemed  to  be  far  removed  from  immediate  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 

More  specifically,  these  observations  represent  a few  ex- 
amples of  teacher  behaviors  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
predispositions  for  learning.  Teacher  B1  did  give  explicit  direc- 
tions to  children,  frequently  related  proposed  tasks  to  prior- 
skills,  often  raised  specific  questions  regarding  designated  tasks, 
and  gave  children  immediate  feedback  on  their  accomplishment  of 
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different  tasks.  Yet,  these  practices  generally  were  implemented 
in  relation  to  groups  rather  than  to  individual  children.  Usually 
they  were  centered  on  more  limited  dimensions  of  learning  such  as 
skills  presented  in  specific  book  assignments  or  recall  of  story 
facts;  they  were  seldom  applied  to  comprehension  of  broader  con- 
cepts and  more  advanced  thought  processes;  e.g.,  understanding  of 
story  events  which  might  have  been  extended  to  multiple  situations . 
Too,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  on  teacher-child  inter- 
actions, teacher  B1  rarely  attempted  to  relate  academic  concepts 
to  personal  experiences  of  children.  In  light  of  these  observa- 
tions, purposes  of  learning  often  were  not  made  clearly  apparent, 
other  than  by  teacher  statement  of  their  importance  and  necessity. 

Children  in  class  B1  appeared  to  participate  in'  activities 
to  a greater  extent  in  response  to  teacher  demands  than  from  per- 
sonal motivations  to  learn.  In  general,  their  involvement  in 
learning  processes  seemed  to  be  placid  and  somewhat  ,fmeohanical,ft 
seldom  sparked  with  overt  enthusiasm  or  obvious  enjoyment  in  their 
accomplishments.  Undoubtedly,  such  behaviors  were  reflections  of 
attitudes  and  feelings  of  children  which  had  developed  over  con- 
siderable periods  of  time.  However,  they  seemed  to  be  reinforced 
by  these  kinds  of  class  events.  For  example,  children  frequently 
were  left  to  their  own  resources  for  extended  durations  of  time 
without  direct  teacher  or  child  assistance  and  interaction  or  aid 
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of  special  instructional  materials  to  facilitate  problem-solving . 

In  direct  instructional  situations,  the  teacher  did  not  actively 
join  in  and  "walk  through"  processes  of  learning  with  children; 
instead,  her  direction  was  concentrated  on  error  correction,  which 
tended  to  maintain  a distance  from  child  involvement  in  learning. 
Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  instruction  in  this  class  was 
conceived  primarily  in  terns  of  heavily  verbal  tasks,  often  requir- 
ing writing  or  pressured  recall  of  information,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  opportunity  for  children  to  engage  in  free  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  Unlike  class  A,  where  similar  provisions  also 
were  largely  absent  but  communication  among  students  and  the  j teacher 
was  open  and  children  were  more  receptive  to  learning,  such  prac- 
tices in  this  class  appeared  to  inhibit  motivations  of  children. 
Behaviors  of  teacher  B1  changed  in  no  discernible  ways  over  the 
course  of  the  first  diagnostic  year.  Further,  with  the  exception 
of  some  greater  ease  of  teacher  interaction  with  certain  children 
who  seemed  to  grasp  concepts  more  readily,  ways  in  which  she  es- 
tablished predispositions  for  learning  were  quite  consistent  with 
all  children.  Likewise,  behaviors  of  most  children  in  the  class 
seemed  to  reflect  no  substantial  change  in  their  attitudes  and 
feelings  toward  involvement  in  learning  activities. 

With  respect  to  pacing  of  tasks  in  class  Bl,  there  was 
also  evidence  of  need  for  modification.  Lessons  with  all  children 
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invariably  extended  beyond  25-minute  durations  unless  terminated 
by  recess,  lunch,  or  specially  scheduled  subjects  such  as  art. 
Probably  these  occurrences  were  partly  responsible  for  inattentive- 
ness of  children  commonly  observed  during  excessively  long  inde- 
pendent activities.  Also,  different  kinds  of  lessons  or  tasks 
were  never  specifically  varied  with  an  apparent  intent  of  altering 
and  relieving  sustained  efforts  of  concentration  of  children.  Like 
those  of  teacher  A,  instructional  practices  of  teacher  B1  also  gave 

little  indication  of  variation  in  amounts  of  information  presented 

• / 
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to  students  other  than,  for  instance,  assignments  of  greater  or 
lesser  numbers  of  textbook  pages.  Finally,  as  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discussion,  observations  disclosed  minimal  teacher 
attendance  to  changing  contemporary  behaviors  of  children.  Simi- 
lar to  her  patterns  of  interaction  with  children,  teacher  B1  seldom 
deviated  from  predetermined,  fixed  plans  and  procedures. 

Task  presentations  of  teacher  B2  differed  substantially 
from  those  of  teachers  A and  Bl.  In  general,  these  observations 
were  made: 

(a)  Like  her  behavior  relating  to  teacher-child  inter- 
actions, task  presentations  of  teacher  B2  varied  with  different 
children. 

(b)  With  the  majority  of  children  in  her  class,  teacher 

B2  did  meet  a substantial  number  of  criteria  defining  the  dimension 
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of  task  presentations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  those 
students  with  whom  communication  was  strained,  direct  instruction 
was  much  more  limited,  students  were  left  to  engage  primarily  in 
assigned  independent  activities,  and  strategies  for  establishing 
predispositions  for  learning  were  essentially  nonexistent. 

(c)  Correspondingly,  behaviors  of  students  in  class  B2 
differed  with  varying  degrees  of  teacher  sensitivity.  These  di- 
vergent behaviors  of  students  in  response  to  learning  processes 
were  conceived  to  arise  not  only  from  instructional  practices  con- 
cerned with  task  presentations  but  also  from  teacher-child  inter- 
actions . 

In  brief,  some  of  the  following  characteristics  of  instruc- 
tional strategies  relating  to  the  establishment  of  predispositions 
for  learning  were  observed  in  class  B2 . They  are  specific  to  pos- 
itive teaching-learning  situations.  Like  her  control  of  child  be- 
havior where  limitations  and  expectations  were  clearly  spelled  out, 
purposes  and  sequential  steps  toward  accomplishment  of  various 
learning  tasks,  as  well  as  their  relationships  to  prior  and  subse- 
quent knowledge,  routinely  were  specified  to  children.  Questions 
relating  to  particular  skills  and  conceptions  were  rarely  confined 
to  teacher  inquiries  about  factual  information  and  correct  answers. 
Children  were  given  opportunities  to  convey  their  interests,  ques- 
tions, and  curiosities  in  discussions.  Also,  teacher  B2  frequently 
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posed  hypothetical  situations  or  problems  which  seemed  to  extend 
applications  beyond  immediate  circumstances . Such  questions  were 
always  clearly  stated;  they  seemed  to  have  a goal-direction;  and 
equally  important,  they  allowed  the  teacher  to  discern  misconcep- 
tions of  children.  In  addition  to  these  frequently  applied  tech- 
niques, another  strategy  was  utilized  effectively  in  guiding  learn- 
ing processes.  Specifically,  it  involved  successive  teacher  pre- 
sentations of  carefully  sequenced  examples  and  illustrative  points 
which  moved  from  more  concrete  to  more  abstract  conceptions . 

Again,  in  extending  particular  problems  in  such  ways,  the  teacher 
not  only  presented  children  with  opportunities  to  grasp  multiple 

f 

conceptions  and  their  relationships  but  also  established  a means 
for  determining,  more  incisively,  areas  in  the  sequence  of  learn- 
ing where  understanding  of  children  faded  and  teacher  assistance 
was  needed . Such  observations  seemed  to  be  a testament  to  this 
teacher Ts  knowledge  of  learning  processes  of  children  and  her 
unique  competencies  in  conceiving  of  instructional  practices  ap- 
propriate to  varying  learning  difficulties. 

In  light  of  these  kinds  of  observations,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  this  teacher  utilized  other  strategies  during 
child  involvement  in  learning  processes.  These  seemed  to  correspond 
closely  with  other  designated  guidelines.  For  instance,  to  a lim- 
ited extent,  children  in  the  class  were  allowed  to  seek  help  from 
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their  peers  in  accomplishing  assigned  tasks  during  independent 
periods.  Too,  some  special  resource  aids  such  as  number  lines  and 
phonogram  charts  were  made  available  to  assist  children.  Although 
these  provisions  could  well  have  been  extended  beyond  their  limited 
use,  this  teacher* s employment  of  such  techniques  served  a vital 
function  in  the  classroom  in  maintaining  the  flow  and  continuity 
of  active  learning  with  16  children.  As  in  class  Bl,  independent 
activities  tended  to  be  quite  long;  i.e.,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Another  technique  involved  efforts  to  release  children  from 
inhibited  self-expression  and  thought  processes . On  several  occa- 
sions, the  writer  observed  lessons  where  the  teacher  specifically  / 

directed  children  to  disregard  spelling  and  punctuation  and  to  try 
to  express  freely  their  thoughts  about  certain  topics.  While  such 
strategies  did  not  appear  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  responsive- 
ness of  all  children,  over  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  some 
considerable  changes  in  performances  of  certain  students. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  section  on  first-year  observa- 
tions, the  writer  concluded  that  varying  sizes  of  classes  did  not 
appear  to  have  particular  bearing  on  instructional  practices  of 
some  teachers.  Ways  in  which  teacher  B2  paced  learning  tasks  of 
children  in  her  class  seemed  to  lend  support  to  this  contention. 

While  independent  activities  often  did  exceed  recommended  durations, 
teacher  B2  introduced  change  into'  learning  situations  by  allowing 
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sonvo  freedom  of  children  to  secure  assistance  from  the  teacher  or 
other  children  and  by  shifting  the  focus  of  attention  of  children 
to  different  academic  subjects  or  different  kinds  of  activities; 
e.g.,  class  versus  more  limited  group  or  individual  lessons.  Sec- 
ondly, she  disclosed  considerable  sensitivity  to  individual  children 
in  terms  of  the  amount  and  ways  in  which  information  was  presented. 
Specifically,  if  various  concepts  were  especially  complex  or  newly 
presented,  amounts  of  information  were  restricted;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  concepts  were  familiar,  expectations  were  increased. 

Third,  although  she  had  strong  desires  for  their  learning,  she  was 
sensitive  to  variable,  inconsistent  performances  of  students  with 
whom  communication  was  more  open. 

Lixe  her  patterns  of  interaction,  task  presentations  of 
teacher  B2  with  different  children  were  consistent  over  time.  With 
the  majority  of  students  she  displayed  unique  insights.  With  a fow 
others  she  seemed  to  accomplish  considerably  less  effective  teach- 
ing. 

Although  her  methods  of  task  presentation  represented  a 
different  approach  which  was  less  theoretically  based  than  that  of 
teacher  B2 , teacher  Cl  revealed  a high  degree  of  sensitivity  to 
varying  needs  of  children.  Her  awarenesses  reflected  both  a re- 
sponsiveness to  contemporary  behavior  of  children  and  a purposeful 
development  of  instructional  practices  in  accordance  with  behavioral 
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patterns  of  different  children.  The  following  observations  seemed 
to  support  these  impressions.  In  immediate  situations  when  chil- 
dren sometimes  became  anxious  in  anticipation  of  failure,  became 
frustrated  with  learning  tasks,  and  drifted  from  involvement  in 
learning  processes,  teacher  Cl  changed  her  instructional  practices 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  meet  these  impending  needs.  In  some  in- 
stances, she  followed  tasks  with  children  to  successful  completion. 
Sometimes  she  gave  additional  assistance,  then  shifted  responsibil- 
ity for  completion  to  the  children.  In  still  other  instances,  she 
removed  children  from  the  problem-solving  situation  until  frustra- 
tions and  anxieties  subsided.  Yet,  in  contrast  to  teacher  A,  such 
techniques  did  not  appear  to  be  totally  guided  by  immediate  behav- 
iors of  the  children.  Instructional  practices  of  this  teacher 
seemed  to  be  conceived  also  in  anticipation  of  learning  and  behav- 
ior styles  of  children.  These  kinds  of  strategies  seemed  to  be 
largely  effective  in  motivating  children  to  participate  in  learning 
situations  and  in  sustaining  their  interests. 

In  terns  of  specific  classroom  techniques,  instructional 
practices  relating  to  the  establishment  of  predispositions  for 
learning  were  manifested  in  some  of  the  following  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, in  direct  instructional  situations,  teacher  Cl  reviewed  or 
introduced  information  to  children  which  was  germane  to  immediate 
problem-solving  tasks.  Until  she  was  fairly  certain  that  such  in- 
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formation  was  secure,  children  were  not  left  to  recall  pertinent 
skills  or  knowledge  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  retained. 
Second,  rather  than  presenting  tasks  to  children  with  little 
rationale  for  their  requirement,  she  often  spelled  out  reasons  for 
accomplishment.  Such  explanations  were  simply  stated;  yet  they 
seemed  sufficient  to  provide  encouragement  for  a number  of  children 
to  engage  actively  in  learning  processes.  Perhaps  because  they 
were  particularly  sensitive  to  individual  levels  of  understanding 
and  emotional  states  of  children,  they  appeared  much  more  effective 
in  reaching  children  than  teacher  assertions  of  task  importance. 
Third,  at  the  commencement  of  lessons  with  certain  children  in  whom 
resistances  and  frustrations  more  frequently  arose,  the  teacher 
sometimes  verbalized  awarenesses  of  their  feelings  and  attitudes. 
For  some  children,  such  periodic  discussions  of  difficulties  seemed 
helpful  in  releasing  tensions  before  pressures  mounted  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree.  Fourth,  directions  were  explicitly  spelled  out  to 
children  in  terms  of  their  requirements  and  processes  for  success- 
ful completion;  further,  they  were  frequently  reinterpreted  or 
demonstrated  to  children  who  appeared  not  to  understand.  This 
technique,  like  the  aforementioned  strategies,  seemed  to  be  con- 
ducive to  lessening  psychological  burdens  which  a number  of  chil- 
dren often  carried  to  learning  situations.  Their  long-term  effec- 
tiveness seemed  to  be  evident  in  the  observation  that  over  the 
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course  of  the  year  the  majority  of  children  in  this  class  displayed 
fewer  concerns  about  their  learning  difficulties. 

In  more  independent  activities,  instructional  practices  of 
teacher  Cl  were  also  characterized  by  provisions  which  appeared 
directed  toward  similar  objectives  of  minimizing  failure  experi- 
ences and  facilitating  performance  on  a more  comfortable  level. 

To  an  extent,  manipulative  learning  aids  were  provided  for  indi- 
vidual children.  Semi-independent  activities  where  children  were 
free  to  explore  and  share  a variety  of  experiences  were  frequently 

observed;  e.g.,  the  children  built  a store  and  "play  acted1*  differ- 

\ 

ent  characters.  Such  involvements  seemed  beneficial  in  providing 
settings  where  all  children  could  and  did  want  to  participate. 
Again,  they  markedly  differed  from  more  controlled  experiences  of 
children  observed  in  classes  B1  and  B2  who  were  placed  under  con- 
siderably more  pressure  in  preparing  performances  for  large  non- 
school groups.  Finally,  like  teacher  B2,  teacher  Cl  made  herself 
available  to  children  during  independent  activities  and  also,  on  a 
limited  basis,  encouraged  children  to  seek  assistance  from  one 
another. 

The  aforementioned  strategies  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  predispositions  for  learning  comprised  one  major  source  in 
kindling  and  sustaining  desires  of  children  to  learn.  Instruc- 
tional practices  centering  on  another  aspect  of  task  presentations 
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of  teacher  Cl  also  contributed  to  these  motivations.  These  in- 
structional practices  were  concerned  with  appropriate  pacing  of 
tasks.  In  particular,  independent  and  directed  instruction  in  tVri.3 
class  exceeded  periods  of  time  no  longer  than  25  to  30  minutes  in 
duration;  also,  children  were  engayed  in  a wide  variety  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  learning  tasks  daily.  These  kinds  of  techniques 
seemed  helpful  in  sustaining  attentiveness  of  children,  as  much  as 
possible,  throughout  the  mainstream  of  class  activity.  Indeed,  it 
was  significant  that  despite  their  periodic  moments  of  distract- 

ibility  and  dissociation  from  learning  processes  and  social  inter- 

* 

actions,  children  in  this  class  infrequently  appeared  to  be  totally 
isolated  from  contact  with  their  peers  or  the  teacher. 

In  essence,  task  presentations  of  teacher  Cl,  like  her  in- 
teractions, were  characterized  by  a serenity,  stability,  and  child- 
oriented  supportiveness,  which  seemed  immensely  beneficial  to  indi- 
vidual children  in  effecting  gradual,  yet  apparently  meaningful 
change . 

In  the  preceding  section  on  teacher-child  interactions, 
behavior  of  teacher  02  was  characterized  as  being  largely  impervi- 
ous to  psychological  needs  of  children.  In  light  of  the  observa- 
tion that  a major  portion  of  teaching  in  this  class  occurred  within 
a setting  of  extreme  confusion,  strategies  of  task  presentation 
seemed  to  follow  similar  patterns  of  Insensitivity.  Instructional 
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practices  observed  in  this  class  consisted  primarily  of:  (a)  as- 

signing pages  for  completion  where  children  were  subsequently  left 
with  no  follow-up  of  tasks j (b)  listening  to  answers  or  oral  ready- 
ing of  children  where  she  occasionally  confirmed  correctness  of 
responses  but  more  often  was  concerned  principally  with  behavioral 
disturbances  of  other  children  or  youngsters  standing  beside  her 
desk  who  needed  assistance;  (c)  wide  extremes  of  tolerance  with 
different  children  in  direct  instructional  situations;  (d)  no  dis- 
cernible efforts  to  sustain  children  through  their  anxieties  and 
frustrations  with  learning,  which  often  were  disregarded  or  aug- 
mented with  some  children;  (e)  prolonged  periods  of  independent 
activity  which  were  varied  only  with  participation  of  children  in 
recess,  lunch,  or  special  subject  periods;  and  (f)  little  evidence 
of  awarenesses  of  how  to  guide  and  shape  learning  of  children  in 
direct  instructional  situations;  children  were  left  to  their  own 
resourcec  for  drawing  conclusions  and  discerning  relevant  concep- 
tions . 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  observations  of  paramount  resist- 
ance of  children  and  prevalent  emotional  outbursts , neither  as  con 
sistent  nor  as  widely  apparent  in  other  classes,  seemed  to  mirror 
these  kinds  of  instructional  practices.  Further,  perhaps  equally 
important  as  the  occurrences  of  such  behaviors,  there  were  appar- 
ently minimal  awarenesses  by  this  teacher  that  learning  Is  exceed- 
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ingly  more  complex  than  simply  presenting  children  with  books, 
paper,  and  pencils  and  expecting  them  to  assume  full  burdens  of 
grasping  knowledge.  Teacher  C2  did  seem  to  recognize  that  learn- 
ing was  not  progressing  in  a comfortable  way;  for  throughout  the 
first  year  she  was  evidently  dissatisfied  and  irritated  with  class 
events.  At  the  same  time,  however,  beyond  that  point  of  insight 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  how  she  could  change  her  behavior  or  that 
of  her  children. 

Observations  of  task  presentations  of  teacher  D revealed 
instructional  practices  which  were  characterized  by  less  consist- 
ently uniform  patterns  of  response  to  children.  In  large  part,  ; 

her  sensitivity  seemed  to  vary  with  responsiveness  of  children  in 
learning  situations.  Specifically,  when  children  were  more  open  ^ 

to  learning,  teacher  D presented  tasks  in  ways  which  seemed  to  be 
more  supportive  to  learning  difficulties.  She  encouraged  freer 
participation  of  children,  was  considerably  more  attentive  to  their 
misconceptions,  more  carefully  followed  children  through  sequences 
of  steps  toward  understanding  various  concepts  and  thus,  to  a 
greater  extent,  engaged  in  a dialogue  of  learning  with  children. 

In  such  situations  she  appeared  to  reveal  a good  deal  of  knowledge 

about  and  competency  in  motivating  children  to  learn.  On  the 

other  hand,  when  children  drifted  from  tasks  at  hand,  became  frus-  ! 

trated , and  refused  to  participate  in  response  to  her  instruction, 
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more  supportive  teaching  strategies  deteriorated , the  temper  of 
teaching- learning  situations  was  drastically  changed,  and  lessons 
were  either  terminated  abruptly  or  carried  to  excessively  long 
periods  of  time.  Thus,  on  these  less  frequent  occasions,  her  in- 
structional practices  more  closely  resembled  those  of  some  other 
teachers  where  learning  in  children  was  poorly  monitored  with  in- 
sufficient guidance,  assistance,  and  follow-up. 

Like  teacher  B2,  however,  task  presentations  of  teacher  D 
differed  in  one  essential  way  from  those  of  teachers  where  instruc 
tional  practices  consistently  seemed  to  be  nonsupportive  to  chil- 
dren; in  certain  situations  or  with  different  children,  both  of 
these  teachers  were  highly  sensitive  to  many  aspects  of  this  sec- 
ond dimension  of  teacher  behavior.  The  point  is  important  to 
understanding  why  teachers  behaved  in  more  or  less  supportive  ways 
with  children;  i.e.,  how  the  dynamics  of  teacher  characteristics 
and  class  events  affecr  instructional  practices.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  teacher  evaluations  of  the  present  study  have  been 
severely  critical  of  certain  instructional  practices,  perhaps  the 
point  warrants  restatement:  Certain  situations,  more  than  others, 

tend  to  enhance  positive  behaviors  of  teachers;  further,  some 
teachers  who  are  able  to  function  in  largely  beneficial  ways  with 
most  children  may  become  much  less  effective  in  situations  which 
they  perceive  to  .be  personally  threatening.  This  observation  was 
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not  unique  to  the  first-year  teachers;  it  was  recurringly  apparent 
in  classes  in  the  second  year.  The  real  tragedy  of  such  circum- 
stances lies  in  the  reality  that  teachers  and  children  who  suffer 
such  turmoil  may  not  be  afforded  relief  of  change  within  many 
existing  public  school  special  education  programs. 

In  summary,  the  previous  section  has  been  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  some  ways  in  which  first -year  teachers  presented 
learning  tasks  to  children.  Although  these  instructional  practices 
varied  across  and  within  classes,  they  tended  to  be  largely  conso- 
nant with  respective  teacher  styles  of  interaction  with  children. 

The  principal  exception  to  this  similarity  between  the  two  dimen- 
sions of  teacher  behavior  was  observed  in  class  A where  instructional 
practices  of  the  teacher  did  not  include  a number  of  the  criteria 
defining  the  dimension  of  task  presentation  yet  where  interactions 
were  highly  supportive  to  psychological  needs  and  interests  of 
children  in  learning  were  clearly  evident.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  did  appear  that  strategies  of  task  presentation  were  quite  likely 
to  change  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  interaction. 

3.  Task  selections,  the  third  frame  of  reference  conceived 
for  evaluation  of  instructional  practices,  included  two  major  points 
of  consideration;  i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  teachers  selected  tasks 
in  accordance  with  (a)  intellectual. strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
children,  and  (b)  observable  classroom  behaviors  of  children  that 
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appeared  to  be  relevant  to  individual  styles  of  learning.  This 
dimension  of  instructional  practices  was  considerably  less  variable 
among  the  six  classes  than  either  teacher-child  interactions  or 
task  presentations.  Because  teacher  characteristics  were  quite 
similar,  this  section  will  present  observations  in  more  general 
terms  than  prior  discussions  of  instructional  practices  and  teacher 
behaviors.  In  addition,  exceptions  to  these  commonalities  will  be 
considered . 

Among  the  six  teachers,  the  following  characteristics  of 
task  selections  relating  to  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  children  were  predominant. 

(a)  Teachers  focused  tasks  primarily  on  enhancement  of 
various  academic  skills  rather  than  on  development  of  more  funda- 
mental learning  abilities. 

(b)  Teachers  did  not  appear  to  conceive  of  tasks  specifi- 
cally in  accordance  with  learning  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  chil- 
dren. For  example,  although  children  may  have  displayed  extreme 
difficulty  in  accomplishment  of  certain  tasks,  alternate  forms  or 
sequences  of  knowledge  were  seldom  pursued. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  instructional  practices  of 
teacher  B2,  multisensory  approaches  to  learning  were  seldom  observed. 

(d)  Teachers  graduated  levels  of  task  difficulty;  yet  such 
differentiations  infrequently  revealed  provisions  of  greater  to 
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lesser  numbers  of  problem-solving  aids  in  accordance  with  progres- 
sions of  learning  and  intellectual  development. 

(e)  The  majority  of  teachers- did  not  present  discrete 
learning  tasks  to  children.  Commonly  observed  lessons  and  assign- 
ments included  multiple  steps  toward  accomplishment  of  specific  re- 
quirements . 

(f)  Some  teachers  were  extremely  structured  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  accomplishments  which  they  required  of  children;  other 
teachers  revealed  little  order  to  the  form  and  sequence  of  knowl- 
edge presented  to  children. 

(g)  Although  sequences  of  tasks  observed  in  some  classes 
did  reveal  planning  of  steps  leading  to  meaningful  educational  ob- 
jectives, such  practices  were  not  cast  in  terms  of  considerations 
of  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children.  This  observation 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  children  in  these  classes  were  not 
learning  but  that  instruction  had  a different  orientation.  In 
other  classes,  educational  objectives  underlying  various  require- 
ments were  less  clearly  discernible. 

(h)  Finally,  while  lesson  direction  and  explanation  of 
teachers  B.2,  Cl,  and  D more  closely  approximated  presentations  in 
light  of  learning  disabilities  and  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  children,  the  other  three  teachers  were  less  sensitive  to 
such  considerations ; e.g.,  language  impairments. 
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In  essence,  it  appeared  that  some  teachers  were  extremely 
aware  that  children  were  not  functioning  in  accordance  with  aca- 
demic expectancy  levels  and  were  quite  competent  in  developing 
strategies  for  teaching  different  skills.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, instruction  of  both  these  teachers  and  others  who  displayed 
less  effective  practices  was  not  conceived  primarily  in  terms  of 
individual  styles  of  learning.  On  the  basis  of  frequent  teacher 
discussions  and  classroom  observations,  this  more  general  approach 
appeared  to  be  contingent  on  some  of  the  following  factors: 

(a)  From  classroom  performances  of  children,  teachers  did 
not  know  how  to  ascertain  specific  learning  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  children  beyond  a recognition  that  they  were  unable  to 
function  well  in  certain  academic  subjects.  In  part,  the  observa- 
tion that  learning  tasks  were  not  broken  down  more  specifically 
seemed  to  substantiate  this  point. 

(b)  Teachers  seemed  to  perceive  that  teaching  in  accord- 
ance with  specific  learning  styles  of  children  would  impose  greater 
demands  of  time,  preparation,  and  organization  on  already  heavy 
burdens  of  classroom  instruction.  Such  assumptions  probably  were 
quite  accurate  insofar  as  initial  stages  of  development  were  con- 
cerned. However,  in  a broader  perspective,  this  kind  of  approach 
should  have  lessened  requirements  of  children,  hopefully  function- 
ing on  more  comfortable  ability  levels. 
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(c)  Although  they  recognized  that  children  in  their  classes 
had  special  kinds  of  psychological  needs,  all  of  the  teachers  seemed 
to  conceive  that  children  were  not  learning  in  meaningful  ways  un- 

4 

less  instruction  was  cast  specifically  in  terms  of  academic  subjects. 

(d)  Even  if  they  had  known  how  to  identify  specific  learn- 
ing strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children,  most  of  the  teachers  ap- 
peared to  have  little  conception  of  how  to  appJ.y  various  remedia- 
tion techniques. 

(e)  Although  each  of  the  six  teachers  varied  somewhat  in 

relation  to  the  above  considerations,  the  observation  that  they  all 
held  quite  similar  views  seemed  to  lend  some  support  to  this  con- 
ception: In  addition  to  the  dimensions  of  teacher-child  inter- 

actions and  task  presentations,  task  selections  of  teachers  also 
reflected,  to  some  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  certain  teacher 
orientations  toward  children  placed  in  such  public  school  educable 
special  classes. 

Despite  this  more  general  approach,  the  observation  that 
certain  teachers  displayed  technological  competencies:  in  instruct- 
ing children  should  not  be  minimized.  In  particular,  in  classes 
B2,  Cl,  and,  to  some  lesser  degree,  class  D,  tasks  did  appear  to 
be  more  effective  in  communicating  various  skills.  These  higher 
levels  of  teacher  competency  appeared  to  be  manifested  in  terms  of 
closer  approximations  between  academic  requirements  of  children 
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and  their  general  levels  of  intellectual  functioning  and  achieve- 
ment. In  addition  to  personal  teacher  abilities  to  conceive  of 
such  tasks,  these  approximations  also  involved  equally  important 
perceptive  observations  of  children. 

Observations  of  instructional  practices  concerning  the  sec- 
ond aspect  of  task  selections  reflected  teacher  approaches  similar 
to  those  discussed  above.  More  specifically,  while  some  teachers 
were  highly  sensitive  to  anxieties  and  low  levels  of  tolerance  for 
learning,  others  revealed  much  less  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  such  child  responses.  Among  those  who  did  recognize,  to  vary- 
ing degrees,  the  importance  of  these  psychological  needs  were 
teachers  A,  B2,  Cl,  and  D.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  B2,  oven 
these  more  supportive  teachers  did  not  employ  techniques  which  in- 
dicated their  awarenesses  of  frequent  relationships  between  certain 
behavioral  manifestations  of  children  and  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, or  further,  knowledge  of  possible  remediation  strate- 
gies. In  other  words,  it  appeared  that  they  were  generally  sensi- 
tive to  behaviors  of  the  children;  but  they  seldom  viewed  problems 
in  terms  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  following  examples  are  conceived  to  illustrate  this 
point.  With  the  exception  of  teacher  A,  who  less  effectively  pro- 
vided success  experiences,  teachers  B2,  Cl,  and  D did  attempt  to 
follow  most  children  in  their  classes  to  satisfactory  accomplish- 
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merit  of  tasks.  Yet,  none  of  these  teachers  revealed  evidence  of 
such  strategies  as  the  use  of  less  visually  distracting  materials 
where  behavioral  manifestations  of  children  indicated  need  for 

I 

such  modifications.  With  the  exception  of  teacher  B2,  none  at- 
tempted to  employ  techniques  for  ’’screening  out”  distracting  visual 
or  auditory  stimuli.  They  did  not  alter  the  focuses  of  their  par- 
ticular approaches  in  accordance  with .especially  low  tolerance 
levels  of  children  relating  to  specific  intellectual  functions; 
e.g.,  a concentration  on  visual  rather  than  auditory  learning.  In 
some  instances  varying  behavioral  manifestations  of  children  might 
not  have  warranted  especially  different  teaching  strategies;  how- 
ever, in  others,  modifications  might  have  been  immensely  helpful; 
e.g.,  the  minimization  of  distracting  stimuli  for  some  children. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  not  been  an  intent  of  this  section 
on  task  selections  to  imply  that,  as  a result  of  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  many  strategies  defining  this  third  dimension  of  instruc- 
tional practices,  learning  did  not  occur.  Most  assuredly,  over  the 
course  of  the  first  year,  many  children^did  change  in  gainful  ways. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  teachers  had  focused  instruction  more 
directly  on  behavioral  and  performance  manifestations  of  specific 
learning  abilities,  they  might  have  helped  children  in  their  re- 
spective classes  to  grow  in  knowledge  which  was  more  personally 
relevant  to  their  own  individual  needs. 
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4.  The  fourth  and  last  dimension  under  consideration  in 
this  section  on  descriptions  of  specific  teacher  characteristics 
is  the  organization  of  class  instruction*  The  dimension  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  extent  to  which  teachers  were  able  to 
organize  and  coordinate  ways  for  meeting  individual  needs  of  chil- 
dren within  the  context  of  teaching  and  interacting  with  several 
children  in  a classroom  situation.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  aspect  of  instruction  in  that  some  teachers  may 
be  highly  supportive  to  individual  children,  yet  much  less  ade- 
quate in  coping  with  several  or  large  groups  of  children.  Again, 
because  certain  strategies  defining  this  dimension  of  teaching 
were  employed  to  a minimal  degree  in  some  classes,  observations 
will  be  discussed  in  more  general  terms,  with  some  consideration 
of  individual  differences  among  teachers. 

The  first  year  these  general  characteristics  were  evident. 

(a)  A majority  of  the  teachers  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  instructional  and  functional  levels  in  their  teaching. 
Moreover,  there  was  little  consideration  of  demands  imposed  on  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities  by  tasks  which  were  conceived  for  in- 
dependent accomplishment.  As  an  apparent  result  in  some  classes, 
teachers  were  interrupted  recurringly  by  children  who  were  unable 
to  accomplish  tasks  which  were  assigned  for  independent  activities. 

(b)  In  classes  where  teachers  did  allot  specific  periods 
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for  reviewing,  checking,  and  clarifying  understanding  of  assign- 
ments, instruction  seemed  to  be  more  organized  for  children  and 
the  teachers.  This  strategy  was  not  intended  to  imply  need  for 
adherence  to  inflexible  schedules  which  seemed  to  be  especially 
predominant  in  class  Bl.  Yet,  in  situations  where  demands  on 
teacher  direction  were  heavy,  children  as  well  as  teachers  seemed 
to  need  periodic  moments  for  reassessing  accomplishment . Where 
such  strategies  were  not  employed  (classes  C2,  D,  and,  to  some 
degree,  class  A),  teaching-learning  processes  tended  to  be  less 
tranquil,  sometimes  chaotic;  and  there  appeared  to  be  marked  in- 
crease in  demands  of  children. 

( (c)  In  particular  relation  to  classes  A,  C2,  and  D, 

teachers  failed  to  coordinate  effectively  durations  of  individual 
instruction  with  periods  of  independent  activity.  As  a result, 
children  often  expended  long  periods  of  time  waiting  for  teacher 
direction.  Such  occurrences  tended  to  precipitate  behavioral  dif- 
ficulties which,  particularly  in  classes  C2  and  D,  not  infrequently 
led  to  total  class  disruption  when  several  children  were  left  un- 
attended . 

(d)  As  noted  above,  variation  of  activity  appeared  to  be 
especially  Important  for  sustaining  active  interest  of  children  in 

learning.  In  four  classes,  A,  Bl,  C2,  and  D,  activities  were  ex- 

f 

tended  over  considerable  periods  of  time  without  a great  deal  of 
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variation. 

(e)  In  two  classes,  B2  and  Cl,  teachers  did  plan  physical 
placements  of  certain  children  who  were  less  liable  to  function 
well  in  close  proximity  with  certain  other  children  in  both  inde- 
pendent and  direct  instructional  activities.  Further,  especially 
in  class  Cl  and,  to  some  lesser  degree,  in  class  B2,  activities 
were  preplanned  for  those  children  whose  levels  of  tolerance  for 
learning  situations  were  low.  Such  strategies,  again,  appeared  to 
be  indicative  of  perceptive  observations  of  teachers  who  were  able 
to  anticipate  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  of  their  chil- 
dren and,  further,  to  incorporate  such  awareness  into  their  in- 
struction. These  techniques  differed  considerably  from  practices 
observed  in  some  of  the  other  classes  where  children  were  frequently 
directed  to  use  puzzles,  play  games,  or  draw  pictures  because 
teachers  were  occupied  with  other  groups  of  children.  Such  activ- 
ities may  provide  important  learning  experiences;  yet,  when  used 

to  an  excess  daily,  they  do  appear  to  lose  some  value. 

(f)  In  none  of  the  classes  did  teachers  utilize  the  strat- 
egy of  giving  children  responsibility  for  following  their  own  se- 
quences of  daily  activities  from  individually  prepared  cards.  With 
a large  number  of  children,  such  practices  would  have  been  inappro- 
priate; for  they  would  have  been  unable  to  read  directions  and/oi 
probably  would  have  become  confused  in  attempting  to  follow  these 
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kinds  of  sequences.  This  latter  observation  was  confirmed,  in 
part,  in  those  classes  where  teachers  presented  several  oral  direc- 
tions to  children;  and  subsequently,  work  was  left  uncompleted. 

Among  several  possibilities  of  explanations  for  such  child  behav- 

« 

iors  were  their  difficulties  in  recalling  sequences  of  more  than 
three  assignments. 

In  classes  B1  and  B2,  teachers  did  write  daily  assignments 
on  the  board  for  groups  of  children.  Such  practices  in  class  B2 
seemed  to  be  more  effective  than  those  in  class  B1  because  chil- 
dren in  the  former  class  were  better  able  to  cope  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities. Also,  activities  in  class  B2  were  varied  to  a 
much  greater  degree. 

In  summary,  while  most  of  the  teachers  did  include  some 
aspects  of  this  last  central  dimension  in  their  instructional  prac- 
tices, observations  revealed  that  teachers  B2  and  Cl  were  consist- 
ently employed  these  kinds  of  strategies.  In  contrast,  teacher  L2 
demonstrated  little  evidence  of  planned  organization  of  class  in- 
struction; in  that  setting,  neither  children  nor  the  teacher  seemed 
to  be  coping  near  satisfaction  in  their,  learning  experiences. 

Class  D was  another  setting  which  represented  some  important  con- 
siderations. In  particular,  despite  the  observation  that  teacher  D 
was  highly  supportive  to  individual  children  and  usually  sensitive 
and  competent  with  groups  of  four  or  five  children,  class  disrup- 
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tions  did  appear  to  arise  sometimes  from  inadequate  provisions  for 
organization  of  class  instruction.  In  turn,  such  difficulties  af- 
fected her  responsiveness  to  all  children}  and  the  climate  of  in- 
struction tended  to  become  much  less  conducive  to  learning.  In 
class  A,  similar  kinds  of  provisions  also  were  lacking;  yet  the 
teacher  appeared  to  be  more  able  to  cope  with  inattentiveness  of 
children  and  was  not  seriously  disturbed  by  such  behaviors.  Fi- 
nally, observations  of  class  B1  seemed  to  emphasize  this  point: 
Inevitably,  the  dimension  of  instructional  organization  implies 
that  in  order  to  function  effectively  and  comfortably,  classes 
need  learning  and  activity  structure;  however,  it  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough  that  such  an  organization  must  include  flexibility 
and  an  openness  to  change.  Without  these  characteristics,  instruc- 
tional practices  become  little  more  than  excessive  control  and 
rigidity. 

Summary  and  conclusions  to  first-year  observations:  Teacher 

uniquenesses 9 commonalities l and  the  relative  importance  of  specific 
characteristics  of  effective  classroom  instruction.  For  the  writer, 
who  directly  participated  in  weekly  and  bi-weekly  observations  of 
the  six  classes  and,  hopefully,  for  the  reader,  who  has  shared  less 
directly  in  these  experiences,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
settings  represented  unique,  dynamic  teaching-learning  situations. 
Such  variabilities  were  inevitable.  Furthermore,  they  were  extremely 
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important  to  attaining  this  central  objective  of  teaching:  to 

facilitate  positive  psychological  change  in  individual  children. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  if  such  observations  are  to  afford  any 
value  beyond  a presentation  of  extreme  diversity  and  six  different 
styles  of  teaching,  it  seems  important  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
those  commonalities  of  more  sensitive  behaviors  of  teachers. 

Criteria  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  chap- 
ter were  intended  to  provide  the  reader  with  some  orientation  to- 
ward the  writer Ts  conception  of  essentials  of  effective  classroom 
instruction.  Obviously,  teachers  in  this  study  the  first  year 
whose  instructional  behaviors  variously  reflected  greater  numbers 
of  these  guidelines  have  been  characterized  as  being  more  highly 
sensitive  to  individual  psychological  needs  of  children.  Yet,  it 
should  bo  clear,  too,  that  even  the  more  sensitive  teachers,  under 
the  best  of  circumstances , did  not  always  meet  all  of  these  speci- 
fications. Changing  classroom  situations  and  problems  of  children 
precluded  such  eventualities.  Further,  such  stringent  requirements 
likely  would  establish  objectives  seriously  delimiting  qualifica- 
tion of  many  teachers  as  exhibiting  supportive  characteristics. 

Too,  they  would  largely  neglect  significance  of  effective  classroom 
strategies  of  teachers  who  generally  are  less  supportive  to  chil- 
dren or  the  importance  of  "breakthroughs”  with  children  which  oc- 
cur in  the  absence  of  such  criteria. 
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In  the  writer’s  experience  of  first-year  observations,  these 
commonalities  seemed  to  distinguish  behaviors  of  those  teachers  who 
were  more  consistently  supportive  to  children  on  all  evaluative 
dimensions,  B2  and  Cl,  and  behaviors  of  other  teachers  whenever 
they  variously  reflected  desirable  sensitivities. 

(a)  There  was  evidence  of  an  openness  and  a sense  of  car- 
ing in  interpersonal  relationships  with  children.  More  than  any 
one  or  combination  of  specific  technological  competencies,  this 
characteristic  was  most  fundamental  to  the  effectiveness  of  class- 
room instruction. 

(b)  Teachers  revealed  evidence  of  abilities  to  anticipate 
behavioral  and  learning  problems  of  children  and  were  aole  to  apply 
such  insights  to  classroom  interaction. 

(c)  Most  task  presentations  and  selections  closely  approx- 
imated either  general  and/or  more  specific  levels  of  psychological 
functioning  of  children. 

(d)  Teachers  were  fairly  flexible  and  able  to  adapt  their 
own  behaviors  to  the  realities  of  most  classroom  events. 

(e)  The  mainstream  of  class  activities  did  have  a struc- 
ture . 

(f)  Teachers  presented  learning  tasks  which  did  have  pur- 
pose; i.e.,  they  were  fairly  relevant  to  individual  needs  of  chil- 
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It  was  perhaps  an  ironic  state  of  affairs  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  clinical  observations  which  had  been  sub- 
stantially devoted  to  efforts  of  developing  special  remediation 
strategies  that  the  writer  arrived  at  this  conclusion:  Without 

the  foundation  of  supportive  relationships  between  teachers  and 
their  children,  attempts  to  change  teacher  behavior  in  ways  which 
would  facilitate  learning  in  children  might  be  futile.  This  spec- 
ulation remained  to  be  examined  during  the  course  of  the  second 
year  of  this  study. 

Clinical  Observations  during  the  Second  Year 

From  September  1969  to  June  1970,  42  children  remaining 
in  the  study  participated  in  the  remediation  program.  Recommenda- 
tions for  educational  strategies  were  made  to  their  respective 
teachers  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year.  Subsequently, 
classroom  practices  were  supervised  and  observed  on  a weekly  and 
bi-weekly  basis  for  most  of  the  remaining  nine  months.  In  light 
of  massive  reorganizations  of  classes,  extensive  teacher  changes, 
placements  of  some  children  in  radically  different  and  unique 
class  settings,  and  strong  teacher  reactions  to  the  remediation 
program,  the  second  year  yielded  class  and  teacher  involvements 
of  the  writer  which  far  exceeded  initial  expectations  of  demands 
of  the  remediation  program.  Also,  these  involvements  provided  data 
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which  considerably  extended  insights  and  speculations  relating  to 
teaching-learning  processes  of  this  small  sample  of  children  and 
their  teachers . 

To  review  briefly,  in  the  original  plan  of  the  study,  the 
six  teachers  who  participated  the  first  year  were  anticipated  to 
remain  in  the  same  special  class  settings  with  the  same  children 
the  second  year.  It  was  assumed  that  this  approach  would  provide 
a basis  for  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  both  teachers  and 
children  changed  under  the  effects  of  the  remediation  program.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  however,  it  became  clearly  apparent 
that  such  expectations  of  the-  writer  were  grossly  naive  and  un- 
realistic. Of  the  original  48  children  in  the  study,  only  20  re- 
mained in  classes  and  schools  attended  the  first  year;  of  those  20 
children,  only  eight  remained  full  time  with  the  same  teachers. 

More  specifically,  these  developments  occurred:  (a)  two  children 

moved  out  of  state;  (b)  two  children  were  dropped  from  the  study, 
one  as  a result  of  incomplete  test  data,  the  second  as  a consequence 
of  placement  in  a nonparticipating  special  class;  (c)  six  children, 
either  with  or  without  support  of  tutoring  and  special  assistance, 
were  placed  in  regular  second  and  third  grades;  (d)  eight  children 
were  placed  in  a special  setting  where  three  teachers  respectively 
taught  perceptual,  language,  and  reading  skills;  (e)  only  four  of 
the  original  six  teachers  remained  and  five  new  teachers  became 
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involved  in  the  study. 

As  a result  of  these  modifications,  the  kinds  of  determina- 
tions of  change,  originally  conceived  at  the  inception  of  the  study, 
were  possible  with  only  eight  children  and  two  teachers.  Thus, 
clinical  observations  of  the  second  year  were  based  on  two  differ- 
ent class  conditions:  (a)  one  where  children  were  observed  with 

the  same  teacher  over  a continuous  two-year  period,  and  (b)  another 
where  children  were  observed  with  one  or  more  different  teachers 
during  the  course  of  the  remediation  program.  With  this  latter 
group,  there  was  no  feasible  way  of  discerning  the  extent  to  which 
behaviors  of  teachers  and  children  were  modified  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  intervention  program,  with  the  exception  of  obser- 
vations of  growth  during  the  second  year.  In  this  sense,  the  sec- 
ond class  condition  differed  from  that  of  the  first  year;  for  there 
was  no  extended  basis  of  comparisons  of  change.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  similar  to  first-year  observations  in  that  changes 
in  children  both  years  had  to  be  viewed  not  only  in  terms  of 
greater  or  - ^sser  degrees  of  intervention  effect  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  impact  of  those  teachers  directly  interacting  with 
children.  As  with  all  teacher-  or  clinician-directed  remediation 
strategies,  effects  of  this  program  did  not  exist  in  isolation 
from  the  context  of  relationships. 

Like  the  preceding  discussion,  the  following  section  on 
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clinical  observations  during  the  second  year  will  include  two 
parts:  (a)  an  overview  of  observations,  and  (b)  descriptions  of 

specific  teacher  characteristics  in  relation  to  the  four  dimensions 
of  teacher  behavior.  Selections  of  data  will  vary  somewhat  from 
those  presented  in  the  first-year  observations  in  that  discussion 
of  the  four  original  teachers  will  be  centered  principally  on  con- 
siderations of  change  in  their  behavior.  Instructional  practices 
of  the  five  teachers  new  to  the  study  the  second  year  will  be  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail. 

■An  overview  of  observations.  The  second  year  these  obser- 
vations of  teacher  behavior  and  class  occurrences  were  made. 

1.  While  certain  dimensions  of  behavior  of  the  four 
teachers  who  remained  in  the  study  the  first  year  did  change  con- 
siderably, others  remained  largely  similar  to  characteristics  of 

the  first  year.  This  tendency  was  consistent  with  all  four  teachers. 
More  specifically,  instructional  practices  relating  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  task  selection  and  organization  of  class  instruction  re- 
vealed evidence  of  greatest  change;  task  presentations  were  modi- 
fied to  lesser  degrees;  and  teacher  interactions  with  children,  al- 
though somewhat  different  in  various  classes,  closely  resembled 
patterns  of  response  of  the  first  year. 

2.  Some  teachers  who  faithfully  utilized  all  recommended 
materials  of  the  remediation  program  appeared  to  meet  learning 
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needs  of  children  far  less  effectively  than  other  teachers  who 
rarely  employed  these  suggestions  but  were  especially  insightful 
about  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  of  children. 

3 . The  second  year  behaviors  of  some  children  appeared  to 
differ  markedly  from  observations  of  the  first  year.  Although 
these  changes  are  recognized  as  functions  of  child  variables,  in 
many  instances  the  consistencies  with  which  they  occurred  seemed 
to  reflect,  also,  different  degrees  of  teacher  sensitivity  and/or 
changes  in  class  settings.  For  example,  these  particular  varia- 
tions were  apparent: 

/ 

(a)  In  some  special  classes  where  children  experienced 
new  teachers  whose  instructional  behaviors  appeared  less  supportive 
to  their  needs,  class  behaviors  and  performances  seemed  to  regress. 

(b)  In  some  situations  where  children  were  placed  in  dif- 
ferent special  classes  which  were  characterized  by  highly  suppor- 
tive teacher  practices,  class  behaviors  and  performances  of  chil- 
dren seemed  to  change  in  more  positive  directions. 

(c)  In  the  special  class  setting  where  three  teachers 
interacted  with  eight  children,  behaviors  and  performances  of  those 
children  consistently  changed  to  extreme  degrees  with  each  of  these 
teachers  who  were  variously  sensitive  to  individual  psychological 
needs . 

(d)  Behaviors  and  performances  of  some  children  who  were 
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placed  in  the  regular  grades  with  additional  support  of  highly 
sensitive  teachers  changed  in  substantially  positive  ways  with  re- 
spect to  this  observation.  One  might  well  postulate  that  the  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  the  regular  grades  because  they  reflected 
greater  potentialities  for  successful  academic  performances.  Alsoj 
both  class  and  teacher  changes  probably  influenced  directions  of 
growth.  While  it  is  likely  that  all  three  sources  accounted  for 
evidences  of  substantial  change  in  these  children,  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  growth  and  the  relative  contributions  of  these  vari- 
ables need  to  be  considered. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  nine  teachers  appeared 
to  grasp  the  rationale  for  and  were  able  to  implement  suggested  or 
similar  kinds  of  remediation  strategies  varied  considerably.  Un- 
deniably, the  actuality  of  special  remediation  strategies  in  some 
classes  was  limited. 

5.  Behaviors  of  the  five  new  teachers,  similar  to  behav- 
iors of  the  six  teachers  of  the  first  year,  represented  a wide  con- 
tinuum of  uniquenesses  and  also  shared  some  important  commonalities. 
In  general,  however,  sensitivity  and  appropriateness  of  their  be- 
havior relating  to  each  of  the  four  evaluative  dimensions  seemed 

to  be  less  divergent  than  characteristics  of  some  of  the  first- 
year  teachers.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  new  second-year  teachers 
appeared  to  be  more  consistent  than  some  first-year  teachers  with 
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regard  to  the  extent  to  which  they  did  or  did  not  meet  criteria 
of  the  four  frames  of  reference. 

Patterns  of  the  extent  to  which  some  first-year  teachers 
met  various  criteria  during  the  course  of  the  remediation  program 
did  differ  from  prior  characteristics;  others  remained  largely  un- 
changed . 

Observations  of  both  groups  of  teachers  over  the  course  of 
the  second  year  seemed  to  support  this  point:  While  the  remedia- 

tion program,  to  a limited  degree,  did  appear  to  have  somewhat 
consistent  effects  on  certain  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior,  in- 
dividual styles  or  patterns  of  instruction  of  teachers  were  quite 
stable « 

6.  Behaviors  of  some  teachers  seemed  to  change  in  more 
positive  ways  when  certain  children  were  transferred  from  their 
classes  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  or  were  removed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  second  year. 

7.  Although  varying  among  the  nine  teachers,  in  general, 
instructional  practices  were  focused  not  only  on  highly  verbal, 
academic  skills  but  also  on  identified  fundamental  learning  abil- 
ities of  individual  children.  This  observation  was  one  manifesta- 
tion of  changes  in  teacher  behaviors  relating  to  the  dimension  of 
task  selections. 

8.  Emotional  outbursts  of  children  continued  to  be  evident 
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in  several  classes  the  second  year.  Similar  to  observations  of 
the  first  year,  in  some  classes  these  behaviors  were  limited  to 
two  or  three  children;  in  others,  they  appeared  to  be  more  widely 
prevalent.  Over  the  course  of  the  second  year,  enhancement  or  min- 
imization of  these  manifestations  in  individual  children  seemed  to 
be  closely  related  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  sensitivity  of 
different  teachers  to  such  emotional  difficulties. 

9.  To  a considerably  lesser  degree  than  was  apparent  the 
first  year,  children  engaged  in  such  activities  as  talking,  walk- 
ing about  classrooms,  and  gazing  out  windows.  In  classes  where 
such  manifestations  were  more  prevalent,  these  behaviors  again 
appeared  to  reflect  inadequacies  of  certain  aspects  of  instruc- 
tional practices  of  some  teachers. 

10.  While  interactions  of  the  four  original  teachers  did 
not  change  substantially  the  second  year  with  individual  children 
of  their  first-year  classes,  new  second-year  teachers  did  behave 
in  ways  with  other  children  which  sometimes  markedly  differed  from 
first-year  teacher  behaviors.  This  observation  seemed  to  support, 
in  part,  the  following  contention:  While  certain  behaviors  of 

children  may  tend  to  elicit  rather  stable  patterns  of  response  in 
a particular  teacher,  these  manifestations  may  be  viewed  quite  dif- 
ferently by  another  teacher.  As  observations  the  second  year  also 
revealed,  such  changing  perceptions  of  teachers  may  work  either  to 
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the  advantage  or  the  detriment  of  individual  children. 

11.  To  a considerably  greater  extent  than  those  of  the 
first  year,  individual  practices  of  some  teachers  were  more  task- 
than  lesson-oriented.  This  observation  seemed  to  be  a reflection 

of  increased  tendencies  of  some  teachers  to  focus  .instruction  more  ! 

i 

directly  on  particular  learning  abilities  of  children  which,  in 

turn,  helped  to  clarify  educational  objectives,  j 

12.  To  varying  degrees,  some  teachers  revealed  evidence  of 

grouping  children  for  learning  tasks  on  bases  other  than  exclusive 
reliance  on  grade  levels;  e.g.,  grouping  in  accordance  with  differ-  i 

ent  types  and  severities  of  learning  disabilities.  i / 

i 

13.  Teacher-child  interaction  continued  to  be  the  most  j 

i 

variable  dimension  of  teacher  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  however, 

I 

among  several  teachers  there  was  a greater  diversity  of  instruc-  j "-d 

tional  practices  relating  to  the  other  three  evaluative  dimensions  j 

than  was  apparent  with  the  six  original  teachers. 

14.  Although  to  a lesser  degree  than  the  first  year,  some  1 

children  continued  the  second  year  to  reveal  evidence  of  resist- 
ance to  learning  and  a discontentment  and  frustration  with  place- 
ment in  special  classes.  Again,  these  manifestations  seemed  to  be 

more  paramount  in  some  classes  where  teacher  behaviors  were  gen- 
erally less  supportive  to  learning  and  emotional  needs  of  children. 
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In  essence,  these  observations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
remediation  program  had  quite  substantial  effects  in  sensitizing 
teachers  to  varying  specific  learning  abilities  and  in  helping 
them  to  implement  more  appropriate  teaching  strategies  in  response 
to  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individual  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  program  appeared  to  hawe  a limited  impact  on 
fundamental  ways  in  which  teachers  interacted  with  children.  Al- 
though recommendations  regarding  this  more  basic  aspect  of  teacher 
behavior  did  not  specifically  constitute  part  of  the  remediation 
program,  it  was  anticipated  that  changes  in  instructional  prac- 
tices might  also  have  some  bearing  on  this  teacher  dimension. 

Only  to  a minimal  extent  was  this  expectation  upheld. 

The  task  of  attempting  to  understand  the  dynamics  of 
teacher  behaviors  with  individual  children  became  exceedingly  com- 
plex the  second  year  in  light  of  extensive  teacher,  child,  and 
class  rearrangements  and  varying  effects  of  the  remediation  pro- 
gram. In  the  overview  of  first-year  observations,  it  was  postu- 
lated that  instructional  practices  ultimately  were  reflections  of 
different  personal  characteristics  of  individual  teachers J i.e., 
their  attitudes,  feelings,  and  perceptions  about  children  and 
technological  competencies.  To  summarize  briefly,  the  four  major 
points  of  interpretation  advanced  in  that  section  included  these 
con  s ide r a t i o n s . 
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(a)  Personal  attitudes,  feelings,  and  perceptions  of 
teachers  regarding  particular  children  largely  influenced  their 
interactions  and  affected  instructional  practices  with  these 
children. 

(b)  Certain  apparent  attitudes  of  teachers  concerning 
conditions  of  mental  retardation  adversely  affected  interactions 
and  instructional  practices  with  children  in  their  classes  * 

(c)  Ways  in  which  teachers  perceived  classroom  demands 
largely  influenced  their  behavior  with  children. 

(d)  Technological  competencies  affected  feelings  of  ade- 
quacy and  comfort  in  teaching  and  interacting  with  children. 

Further,  it  was  contended  that  these  kinds  of  factors  were 
much  more  powerful  determinants  of  teacher  behavior  than  variables 
such  as  availability  of  special  materials  and  equipment,  actual 
class  demands,  sizes  of  class  enrollment,  or  administrative  free- 
dom to  implement  innovative  classroom  strategies  in  teaching  chil- 
dren. As  stated  previously,  J_hese  variables  did  not  appear  to  be 
related  in  any  consistent  pattern  to  degrees  of  teacher  sensitivity. 

While,  in  large  part,  these  interpretations  appeared  to  be 
directly  relevant  toward  explaining  teacher  behavior  observed  the 
second  year,  the  following  points  of  qualification  and  clarifica- 


tion were  also  important. 
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' 1 * Although  changing  technological  competencies  did  not 

appear  to  have  a universal  effect  on  the  general  character  of 
teacher-child  interactions)  positive  modifications  in  instruc- 
tional practices  did  seem  to  temper  severities  of  child  intoler- 
ance and  discomfort  of  instruction  of  some  teachers.  In  general, 
observations  over  the  course  of; the  second  year  revealed  that 
teachers  behaved  in  different  ways  with  different  children.  Simi- 
lar to  first-year  practices,  in  some  classes  these  response  dif- 
ferentiations seemed  to  arise  from  efforts  of  teachers  to  meet 
• varying  needs  of  children.  In  other  classes,  they  appeared  to 

provide  few  advantages  for  children;  and  not  infrequently,  such  / 

^ instructional  practices  seemed  to  be  somewhat  detrimental  to  psy- 

i 

chological  development ^ 

I 

i 

In  relation  to  teachers  who  tended  to  be  less  consistently 
sensitive  to  children,  changes  in  some  aspects  of  their  instruc- 
tional practices  increasingly  led  to  establishments  of  class  struc 
ture  and  organization  which  became  evident  in  several  ways.  For 
example,  all  children  were  exposed  to  at  least  minimal  provisions 
for  learning;  activities  were  shorter  in  duration  and  more  varied 
than  first-year  practices;  and  activities  tended  to  be  less  fre- 
quently characterized  by  chaotic  class  disruptions.  As  a primary 
consequence  of  this  kind  of  newly  conceived  order,  demands  of 
^ children,  particularly  in  two  classes,  appeared  to  become  less 
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f overt,  exhausting,  and  frustration-provoking  to  teachers*  Thus, 

their  tolerance  of  individual  children  and  relative  degrees  of  com- 
fort during  processes  of  instruction  seemed  to  be  enhanced*  In 
the  presence  of  still  largely  evident  insensitivities,  these  changes 
were  no  guarantee  of  adequate  learning  experiences  for  all  children 5 
yet,  to  a limited  extent,  they  seemed  to  diminish  the  intensity  and 
constancy  of  painful  experiences  of  some  children* 

These  changes  in  teacher  behavior  were  not  readily  apparent 
until  several  weeks  and,  in  some  instances,  months  following  com- 
mencement of  the  remediation  program*  The  observation,  however, 
was  pertinent  to  both  original  teachers  participating  the  first 
^ year  and  some  of  the  new  second-year  teachers* 

2 . Over  the  course  of  the  second  year»  several  teachers 
appeared  to  maintain  conceptions  of  varying  capabilities  of  dif- 
ferent children > which  largely  pervaded  the  character  of  interac- 
tion  and  task  presentations  with  those  children*  This  observation 
seemed  to  indicate  that  although  most  of  the  teachers  increasingly 
applied  instructional  techniques  in  accordance  with  more  specific 
learning  needs,  they  still  adhered  to  more  generalized  attitudes 
toward  individual  children. 

Like  the  first  year,  these  general  perceptions  appeared  to 
work  to  the  benefit  of  some  children  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
^ others  * In  ^articular,  if  a teacher  tended  to  view  a child  in  more 
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positive,  self -enhancing  ways,  instructional  practices  and  inter- 
actions seemed  to  be  generally  charged  with  a sense  of  personal 
worth  of  that  child,  whatever  his  strengths  and  weaknesses*  Such 
a conception  did  not  imply  that  teachers  ignored  problems  of  chil- 
dren* In  fact,  perhaps  because  they  were  more  deeply  sensitive  to 
difficulties  of  children,  they  were  able  to  conceive  of  ways  of  at- 
tempting to  modify  maladaptive  behaviors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
teacher  tended  to  perceive  only  incapacities  of  a child,  she  was 
less  likely  to  recognize  possibilities  or  the  importance  of  change, 
regardless  of  her  employment  of  specific  remediation  strategies* 

i 

f 

3.  Behaviors  of  some  children  influenced  teacher  behavior 
in  such  substantial  ways  that  when  some  of  these  children  were  re- 
moved from  particular  classes,  there  were  discernible  changes  in 
instructional  practices  of  the  teachers*  This  observation  was 
somewhat  apparent  the  first  year;  however,  over  the  course  of  the 
second  year  its  significance  was  more  dramatically  revealed  in 
comparative  teacher  changes.  In  particular,  it  helped  to  clarify 
this  point:  Although  largely  indeterminable  in  initial  stages  of 

consideration,  there  appeared  to  be  substantial  differences  in  ap- 
proaches of  teachers  whose  behaviors  were  more  singularly  influ- 
enced by  one  or  two  children  and  those  of  other  teachers  who  were 
more  generally  unable  to  cope  with  total  class  demands. 

The  point  may  seem  to  be  a bit  remote;  however,  it  was 
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quite  important  in  examining  wayb  in  which  different  teachers  did 
change  and  evaluating  factors  apparently  contributing  to  these 
modifications . 

4.  Technological  competencies  of  some  teachers  which 
seemed  to  be  entrenched  in  fundamental  awarenesses  of  psychologi- 
cal needs  of  children  extended  far  beyond  preliminary  diagnoses  and 
recommendations  for  remediation  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 
In  other  words,  for  those  teachers  who  tended  to  be  more  supportive 
to  needs  of  individual  children,  diagnostic  information  appeared 

to  serve  a primary  function  of  sharpening  and  reorienting  their 
already  existent;  awarenesses.  Subsequent  to  initial  recommenda- 
tions, they  frequently  developed  their  own  innovative  approaches 
to  teaching  children. 

In  contrast,  teach*  whose  instructional  practices  ap- 
peared to  be  less  guided  by  a specific  direction  to  educational 
objectives  and  underlying  sensitivities  to  children  seemed  to  be 
more  chiefly  reliant  on  suggested  materials.  Moreover,  they 
tended  to  be  much  less  sensitive  to  behavioral  manifestations  of 
learning  disabilities.  For  example,  they  rarely  displayed  efforts 
to  cut  down  distractibilities  of  children. 

5.  In  the  discussion  on  interpretations  of  first-year 
observations,  the  contention  was  advanced  that  sizes  of  class  en- 
rollment did  not  appear  to  be  consistently  relatPd  to  greater  or 
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lesser  degrees  of  teacher  sensitivity  or  e^dence  of  technological 
competencies*  Although  enrollments  in  various  class  settings 

i 

ranged  from  three  to  16  children , this  position  still  seemed  to 
be  upheld  the  second  year*  At  the  same  time*  however , two  differ- 
ent special  settings  in  one  community,  conceived  the  second  year 
as  part  of  a school  effort  to  develop  innovative  approaches  to 
teaching  learning  disabled  children , emphasized  the  importance  of 
alternative  possibilities  to  self-contained  special  classrooms. 

More  specifically,  in  limiting  learning  situations  to  participation 

of  only  a few  children  within  short  periods  of  time,  heavy  burdens 

of  class  organization  can  be  considerably  lightened.  Second*  if  /• 

appropriately  coordinated , individual  concentration  of  instruction 

on  specific  learning  abilities  and  skills  by  three  or  four  teachers 

: V 

may  allow  for  more  intensive  remediation  attempts.  ^ 

Neither  of  these  potentialities  was  realized  to  a near 
satisfactory  degree  in  the  special  setting  where  three  teachers  j 

were  involved  in  a team  effort;  for  their  sensitivities  to  chil- 
dren and  competencies  in  teaching  were  widely  divergent.  The 
tutorial  setting  where  one  teacher  provided  special  assistance  for 
three  children,  in  process  of  transition  to  the  regular  grades, 
did  allow  for  substantial  blocks  of  direct,  daily  instruction 
which  seemed  to  be  highly  supportive  to  their  varying  needs. 

t 
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6.  Finally , for  several  teachers  the  psychological  cli- 
mate of  self-contained  special  classes  and  personal  awarenesses 
of  frequent  administrative  consequences  of  child  placement  seemed 
to  bear  in  ways  on  their  attitudes  and  feelings  which  were  always 
conducive  to  their  individual  growth  or  hopeful  anticipations  for 
children.  This  observation  certainly  was  not  exclusive  to  the 
second  year  as  a direct  result  of  the  remediation  program;  how- 
ever, it  became  more  clearly  apparent  with  repeated  consistencies 
and  increasing  awarenesses  of  some  teachers  of  change  in  children. 

In  particular,  psychological  effects  of  special  classes 
appeared  to  be  manifested  in  some  of  the  following  ways*  First,  /> 

either  during  or  at  the  termination  of  the  second  year,  some 

: I 

teachers  made  recommendations  for  placement  of  certain  children  in  J 

V 

the  regular  grades.  In  a few  instances,  such  recommendations  were  pvV 

sustained;  and  teachers  seemed  to  experience  a tremendous  sense  of 

personal  accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  recommenda-  g 

tions  more  frequently  were  rejected  or  substantial  administrative  " 

resistance  was  posed,  they  seemed  to  share  with  their  children  the 

inextricable  burdens  of  special  class  placement*  Under  the  best 

of  circumstances,  on9  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  positive 

action  would  be  taken  on  all  suggestions.  Yet,  the  consistency 

with  which  rejections  generally  occurred  in  two  communities  and 

were  occasionally  observed  in  the  other  two  seemed  to  indicate 
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this  strong  probability:  Although  children  might  change  in  suf- 

ficient ways  to  cope  adequately  with  academic  requirements  in  the 
regular  grades,  they  might  be  refused  placement  because  of  resist- 
ance of  regular  class  teachers  and/or  administrative  personnel. 
Thus,  teachers  in  this  study  were  confronted  with  the  realization 
that  they,  as  well  as  children  in  their  classes,  were  part  of  a 
system  which,  all  too  often,  was  reluctant  to  respond  to  needs  of 
children  termed  ’’mentally  retarded”  beyond  mere  provision  of  phys- 
ical facilities. 

As  a second  consequence  of  such  awarenesses,  some  special 
class  teachers  were  understandably  reticent  to  allow  their  children 
to  participate  in  activities  or  attend  classes  in  the  regular 
grades.  They  feared  that  the  children  might  not  be  able  to  cope 
socially  or  academically  with  demands;  and,  rejected  by  regular 
class  teachers,  they  might  eventually  be  returned  to  the  special 
classes  with  greater  adjustments  to  overcome.  From  observations 
of  the  second  year  where  certain  children  were  placed  in  the  reg- 
ular grades,  it  did  appear  that,  again,  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
children  ultimately  was  contingent  on  supportive ness  and  personal 
attitudes  of  individual  teachers.  Thus,  in  part,  some  of  these 
concerns  of  special  class  teachers  were  accurately  founded  and, 

further,  were  quite  realistic  in  the  assumption  that  most  children 

$ 1 ' • 

would  require  some  kind  of  supportive  assistance  in  transfer  to  the 
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regular  grades. 

Third,  it  seemed  that  often  some  of  the  teachers  felt  iso- 
lated and  frustrated  in  making  decisions  about  children,  for  they 
frequently  lacked  sustaining  support  in  acquiring  additional  thera- 
peutic services.  Moreover,  although  all  but  two  of  the  nine  classes 
the  second  year  were  based  in  public  schools,  they  were  largely 
divorced  from  the  mainstream  of  school  activity  and  administrative 
resources.  As  indicated  above,  in  many  instances,  teachers  essen- 
tially found  themselves  without  the  authority  to  effect  meaningful 
change  in  programs  for  children,  save  their  own  classroom  activities. 

i 

Fourth  and  last,  for  those  teachers  who  needed  or  wanted 
aid  in  changing  their  own  behavior,  there  was  often  little  appar- 
ent recourse  for  obtaining  new  direction,.  Either  they  and  the 
children  endured  their  varying  problems  alone;  or  teachers,  unable 
to  cope  with  demands,  left  their  positions.  To  a limited  extent, 
this  lack  of  assistance  seemed  to  arise  from  an  absence  of  admin- 
istrative concern  for  such  problems.  However,  frequent  discus- 
sions with  directors  of  special  education  in  three  of  the  four 
communities  indicated  this  more  primary  source  of  such  circum- 
stances; i.e.,  they  were  reflections  of  the  tremendous  enomity 
and  complexity  of  efforts  to  change  teacher  behavior  in  substantial 
and  enduring  ways. 

Again,  this  last  observation,  like  the  preceding  issues, 
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was  not  unique  to  the  second  year  of  the  study.  Yet,  with  both 
teachers  and  their  respective  directors  of  special  education,  this 
consideration  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  paramount  because  the 
major  focus  of  the  second  year  was  centered  on  attempts  to  incur 
change.  Too,  in  a very  real  sense,  several  teachers,  at  least 
initially,  found  themselves  in  ’’crisis  situations”  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  different  instructional  expectations,  newly  conceived 
special  settings,  and  first-year  teaching  experiences. 

In  the  least,  there  were  no  easy  solutions  to  problems 
such  as  those  recounted  in  the  sixth  point  of  interpretation.  The 
issues  extended  much  beyond  the  soope  of  influence  of  the  present 
study  and,  in  the  broadest  sense,  sometimes  even  beyond  the  realm 
of  control  of  special  education  departments.  Nevertheless,  these 
considerations  are  conceived  co  be  of  vital  concern  to  any  re- 
searcher who  attempts  to  effect  change  within  the  mainstream  of 
public  school  education;  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  attitudes  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  children  themselves  may  be  as 
equally  powerful  as,  if  not  more  determinant  than,  the  specific 

impact  of  any  remediation  program. 

Summary  and  conclusions  to  overview  of  second-year  obser- 
vations.  The  preceding  overview  of  second-year  observations  has 
had  two  major  purposes.  The  first  was  a description,  in  general 
terns,  of  teacher  behaviors  during  the  course  of  the  remediation 
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program.  The  second  was  an  examination  of  teacher  characteristics 
and  related  factors  which  seemed  to  bear  on  teacher  behaviors*  In 
particular,  the  dynamics  of  teacher  behavior  were  considered  briefly 
in  the  light  of  apparent  effects  of:  (a)  teacher  attitudes,  feel- 

ings, perceptions,  and  technological  competencies 5 (b)  the  remedia- 
tion program;  (c)  variables  which  were  unique  to  second-year  in- 
structional situations  such  as  different  special  settings;  and  (d) 
the  psychological  climate  of  self-contained  special  classes.  In- 
sofar as  the  relative  impact  of  these  variables  is  concerned,  this 
major  point  was  stressed:  While  the  remediation  program  appeared 

to  have  fairly  consistent  effects  on  certain  aspects  of  instruc- 
tional practices  of  the  nine  teachers,  these  changes  were  largely 
influenced  by  more  primary  determinants  such  as  personal  attitudes 
and  actions  of  teachers,  children,  and  school  administrators* 

In  conclusion,  one  additional  observation  of  teachers  is 
* * 

important;  i*e.,  to  open  themselves  and  their  classrooms  to  close 
scrutiny  and  constant  suggestions  for  change  required  personal 
risks  for  all  of  these  teachers  which  not  only  provided  variously 
recognized  opportunities  for  growth  but  also  involved,  at  times, 
a great  deal  of  uncertainty,  discomfort,  and  pain.  This  observa- 
tion was  clearly  apparent  where  needs  for  supervision,  advice,  and 
reassurance  were  predominantly  evident  during  initial  stages  of 
the  remediation  program  and,  for  some  teachers,  lingered  through- 
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out  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  least,  meaningful  change 
did  not  come  easily.  For  some  teachers,  it  meant  challenging  ways 
of  interacting  with  and  instructing  children  which  had  become 
stabilized  over  several  years  of  classroom  teaching.  For  others 
in  their  initial  stages  of  teaching  experience,  it  raised  further 
doubts  and  questions  about  yet  uncertain  courses  of  classroom  ac- 
tion. Too,  there  were  the  added  tensions  incurred  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  the  writer,  who  had  made  certain  recommendations.  Al- 
though they  were  reassured  that  it  was  impossible  to  incorporate 
all  of  these  suggestions  into  every  daily  lesson,  several  teachers 
seemed  to  be  constantly  aware  of  expectations  and  expressed  feel- 
ings of  guilt  when  classroom  problems  arose  or  they  did  not  include 
certain  recommended  tasks  in  observed  lessons.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  initial  recommendations  were  quite  extensive  and  undoubtedly 
somewhat  overwhelming,  these  reactions  were  not  surprising.  Thus, 
although  previously  teachers  had  expressed  varying  degrees  of  in- 
terest in  developing  different  strategies  for  teaching  children  in 
their  classes,  the  final  reality  and  responsibility  of  this  process 
appeared  to  be  viewed  by  the  majority  with  considerable  reticence 
and  apprehension.  For  most  of  the  teachers,  such  feelings  of  un- 
certainty seemed  to  subside  with  the  passage  of  time  and  increasing 
familiarity  with  various  remediation  strategies.  However,  in  the 
final  analysis  of  the  second-year  observations,  feelings  and  atti- 
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tudes  of  teachers  toward  requirements  of  the  remediation  program 
constituted  an  added  and  significant  dimension  of  impact  in  deter- 
mining behaviors  of  the  teachers. 

Frames  of  reference,  guidelines , and  specific  teacher  char- 
acteristics . Like  the  preceding  section  on  first-year  clinical  ob- 
servations, the  following  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  descrip- 
tions of  specific  characteristics  of  teacher  behaviors  in  terms  of 
the  four  frames  of  reference  and  corresponding  criteria  for  evalua- 
tion. The  section  will  include:  (a)  descriptions  of  behavior  of 

the  four  original  first-year  teachers  (B2,  Cl,  C2,  and  D),  which 

I 

will  be  focused  primarily  on  ways  of  interacting  with  children  and 
instructional  practices  representing  departures  from  first-year 
observations;  and  (b)  somewhat  more  extensive  descripi.  ^ns  of  the 
five  teachers  who  participated  only  the  second  year  of  the  study 
(A2,  C3,  C4,  05,  and  D2).  Discussion  of  these  second-year  obser- 
vations will  be  followed  by  two  final  sections  of  this  chapter; 
i.e.,  Considerations  of  Change  in  Teachers,  Their  Classes,  and 
Educational  Strategies;  and  The  Hidden  Handicap:  Attitudes  Toward 

Children  and  Their  Implications.  They  will  constitute  the  sum- 
marizing and  concluding  statements  on  the  first-  and  second -year 
observations . 

The  ensuing  discussion  will  present  observations  of  changes 
in  behaviors  of  the  four  remaining  first-year  teachers  with  respect 
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to  teacher-child  interactions,  task  presentations,  task  selections, 
and  the  organization  of  class  instruction. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  current  section  on  second- 
year  clinical  observations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  behaviors  of 
teachers  relating  to  certain  dimensions  appeared  to  change  more 
than  others.  With  respect  to  that  continuum,  characteristic  ways 
in  which  teachers  interacted  with  children  in  their  classes  re- 
vealed evidence  of  least  modification.  This  observation  was 
fairly  consistent  with  teaahers  B2 , Cl,  C2 , and  D,  each  of  whom 
maintained  quite  different  styles  of  interaction  with  children. 

Despite  her  rather  severe  difficulties  of  communication 
with  a few  adolescent  boys  the  first  year,  teacher  B2  was  quite 
supportive  in  her  interactions  with  the  majority  of  children  in 
her  class.  Observations  the  second  yeas'  disclosed  that  in  response 
to  a largely  different  group  of  children,  most  of  whom  were  trans- 
ferred from  class  Bl,  this  teacher  similarly  revealed  a high  degree 
of  sensitivity.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  first  year,  her  sup- 
portive behaviors  were  consistently  displayed  in  relation  to  all 
children;  the  wide  variation  in  her  degree  of  sensitivity  with 
different  children  was  no  longer  evident.  As  a result,  such  be- 
haviors as  severe  criticism  and  verbal  derogations,  cursory  demands, 
and  punishments  by  denial  of  privileges,  consistently  observed  in 
response  to  particular  children  the  first  year,  were  almost  totally 
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absent  throughout  the  second  year.  Further,  whenever  such  re- 
sponses did  arise,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  directed  repeatedly 
toward  the  same  children.  In  general,  despite  the  continuing 
large  class  enrollment  of  16  children  and  the  added  burdens  of 
the  remediation  program  which  raised  some  concern  throughout  the 
year,  teacher  B2  created  an  environment  for  learning  which  seemed 
to  be  highly  conducive  to  both  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  in 
children. 

Similar  to  the  first  year,  teacher  B2  continued  to  exer- 
cise control  over  certain  aspects  of.  behavior  of  the  children  and 
still  adhered  to  some  fixed  rules  and  regulations  such  as  absolute  i 

quiet  passing  to  and  from  classes.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
was  apparent  that  these  behavioral  limitations  and  controls  were 
not  nearly  as  demanding  as  her  requirements  of  the  first  year. 

Too,  personal  tensions  and  feelings  of  inadequacy,  recurringly 
aroused  the  first  year  by  behaviors  of  certain  children,  were 
rarely  observed  the  second  year. 

In  large  part,  these  changes  in  the  character  of  teacher- 
child  interactions  in  class  B2  seemed  to  be  attributable  to  some 
of  the  following  factors.  First,  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
year  all  of  the  boys  who  had  been  such  constant  sources  of  turmoil 
for  teacher  B2  were  transferred  from  her  class.  Older  children 
who  remained  the  second  year  had  posed  no  problem  the  first  year; 
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interactions  with  these  students  had  always  been  highly  positive. 
Second,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  six  children  of  class  B1 
were  transferred  on  a full-time  basis  to  class  B2.  Also,  three 
children  were  given  part-time  instruction  beginning  October  of  the 
second  year  when  the  newly  hired  teacher  of  class  B1  resigned. 
Likewise  with  these  nine  children,  teacher  B2  interacted  in  highly 
sensitive  and  self -enhancing  ways.  Third,  despite  the  observation 
that  she  was  somewhat  concerned  about  requirements  of  the  remedia- 
tion program,  she  seemed  to  be  well  aware  that  the  children  were 

changing  in  positive  directions  and  that  these  changes  were  being 

/ 

facilitated,  to  a considerable  degree,  by  her  competent  instruc- 
tional practices.  Finally,  it  seemed  that  the  frequent  presence 
of  the  writer,  with  whom  learning  and  emotional  problems  could  be 
freely  discussed,  and  easing  tensions  between  this  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  provided  some  encouragement  that  she  was 
not  alone  and  that  her  contributions  were  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated. This  feeling  had  been  largely  stifled  the  first  year  when 
both  she  and  administrative  personnel  seemed  to  reach  an  impasse 
in  discussing  acute  classroom  problems  of  and  plans  for  the  older 
boys  with  whom  she  had  experienced  extreme  frustration.  Essenti- 
ally, it  appeared  that  class  and  administrative  circumstances  of 
the  second  year  were  considerably  more  supportive  to  her  needs  for 
reassurance  and  a fairly  controlled  class  structure  and  thus 
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further  enhanced  already  evident  sensitivities  to  children. 

Interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  displayed  by  chil- 
dren of  class  B2  again  seemed  to  reflect  the  supportive  character 
of  this  teacher’s  interactions,  as  well  as  her  high  degree  of  com- 
petency in  teaching.  Such  responses  were  especially  important  in 
view  of  first-year  observations  that  many  children  of  class  B1  had 
appeared  to  lack  affect,  were  largely  uncommunicative  within  the 
classroom  situation,  and  rarely  displayed  an  open  enthusiasm  for 
learning  tasks.  Changes  in  behaviors  of  these  children,  observed 
in  both  formal  instructional  situations  and  less  structured  set- 
tings, exemplified  substantial  departures  from  prior  occurrences. 
First-year  observations  of  teacher  Cl  revealed  a style  of 
interaction  with  children  which  was  considerably  less  controlling 
and  more  generally  sensitive  to  all  children  in  her  class  than 
that  of  teacher  B2.  Second-year  observations  disclosed  that 
teacher  Cl  continued  to  maintain  similar  patterns  of  general  re- 
sponse sensitivity  to  children  within  a team-teaching  situation 
where  classes  of  seven  or  eight  children  were  rotated  every  20 
to  25  minutes.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  approach 
constituted  a radically  different  instructional  setting  which  in- 
evitably had  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  assets,  specific  re- 
actions of  this  teacher  to  the  new  situation  warrants  careful 
consideration. 
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The  following  concerns  of  teacher  Cl  were  paramount.  First, 
while  the  team -teaching  approach  importantly  allowed  for  increased 
concentration  of  effort  on  specific  learning  difficulties  of  chil- 
dren, it  had  a potentiality  of  imposing  substantial  control  on 
certain  aspects  of  individual  teacher  freedom.  This  point  was  one 
of  her  strongest  reservations  regarding  the  setting.  Her  feeling 
was  quite  understandable  in  view  of  the  observation  that  although 
her  class  activities  reflected  a good  deal  of  advanced  planning, 
she  was  extremely  flexible  with  the  children  during  the  course  of 
activities  and  was  especially  responsive  to  frequent  problems  of 
children,  which  were  far  from  bound  to  specific  time  limits.  In 
large  part  a result  of  the  lack  of  coordination  of  effort  among 
the  three  teachers  participating  in  the  setting,  difficulties  posed 
by  inappropriate  timing  did  frequently  arise.  For  example,  often 
learning  activities  and  teacher  discussions  were  interrupted  by 
groups  of  children  whose  class  changes  were  poorly  monitored. 
However,  despite  these  unsettling  circumstances  which  were  recur- 
ringly  apparent  throughout  the  second  year , teacher  Cl  still  man- 
aged to  follow  pending  emotional  and  learning  difficulties  of  chil- 
dren to  comfortable  resolutions  by  the  close  of  most  class  sessions. 

A second  point  at  issue  raised  by  teacher  Cl  was  this* 

Would  limited  periods  of  daily  encounters  provide  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  strong  positive  relationships  with  children 
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which  were  critical  to  meaningful  changes  in  cognitive  performance 
and  affective  behavior?  First-year  observations  had  disclosed 
that  less  structured  situations  such  as  language  lessons,  recess 
periods,  and  morning  and  afternoon  discussions  prior  to  and  after 
school  hours  had  constituted  important  occasions  for  sharing 
thoughts  and  gaining  insight  about  children  in  class  Cl.  These 
planned  freer  periods  with  children  were  somewhat  curtailed  the 
second  year;  however,  a significant  turn  of  events,  again  appar- 
ently reflective  of  the  high  degree  of  sensitivity  of  this  teacher, 
was  observed.  Specifically,  during  recess  and  rest  periods  and  at 
the  close  of  school,  children  voluntarily  sought  opportunities  for  a 

talking  with  teacher  Cl  and  continuing  certain  learning  tasks. 

With  the  other  two  teachers,  such  behaviors  of  children  were  not 

V 

in  evidence;  in  fact,  repeatedly  children  asked  to  leave  classes  , 

C2  and  C3  in  order  to  be  with  teacher  Cl.  This  observation  was  ' 

generally  consistent  among  the  majority  of  48  children  engaged  in 
the  new  setting  the  second  year.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  despite  r 

the  strong  possibility  of  such  a development,  interactions  between 
teacher  Cl  and  children  in  her  classes  were  not  adversely  influ- 
enced as  a function  of  this  setting.  Relationships  continued  to 
be  enhanced  by  more  important  determinants  such  as  teacher  atti- 
tudes. 

Third  and  last,  teacher  Cl  raised  the'  question  of  whether 
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she  and  her  colleagues  would  be  able  to  maintain  a sufficient 
degree  of  consistency  among  themselves  in  terms  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  behaved  with  children  and  implemented  various  instruc- 
tional tasks.  Observations  over  the  course  of  the  year  disclosed 
that  this  point  of  concern  was  well  justified,  for  they  displayed 
very  little  continuity  among  their  various  endeavors  to  facilitate 
change  in  children.  In  view  of  the  wide  diversities  in  behaviors 
of  teachers  observed  the  first  year,  this  eventuality  was  not  es- 
pecially surprising.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  seem  that  at  least 
some  degree  of  unanimity  among  the  teachers  was  requisite  to  an 
attainment  of  beneficial  effects  within  this  kind  of  educational  / 

setting*  As  was  evident  the  second  year,  learning  in  the  absence 
of  such  a consistency  tended  to  be  confusing  for  some  children. 

# \ 

Although  these  three  issues  and  uncertainties  about  the  ~v. 

format  of  the  special  setting,  still  in  an  early  stage  of  concep- 
tualization at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  initially  caused 

v I 

considerable  anxiety,  such  concerns  of  teacher  Cl  appeared  to  be-  1 

come  less  paramount  over  time*  By  the  close  of  the  academic  year, 

she  had  largely  overcome  most  of  these  obstacles.  Similar  to  the 

first  year,  she  was  functioning  in  highly  effective  ways  with  all 

children  within  the  structure  of  this  setting  and,  essentially, 

met  all  of  the  criteria  of  the  first  dimension  of  teacher  behavior. 
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Teacher  C2,  also  continuing  in  the  study  the  second  year, 
likewise  participated  in  the  team-teaching  situation.  In  accord- 
ance with  first-year  observations,  ways  in  which  she  had  inter- 
acted with  children  were  generally  characterized  as  conspicuously 
lacking  sensitivity  to  psychological  needs  of  most  children  in  her 
class.  Revealing  frequent  emotional  outbursts  of  children  and  sub- 
stantial resistances  to  learning,  her  class  had  appeared  to  be  the 
most  chaotic  of  the  six  first-year  settings.  The  second  year,  a 
similar  lack  of  supportiveness  was  widely  and  consistently  appar- 
ent with  the  larger  number  of  children  in  the  team  setting.  How- 
ever, some  changes  in  her  behavior  were  evident.  In  particular, 
although  she  continued  to  criticize  individual  children,  with 
little  sensitivity  to  the  time  and  setting  of  such  verbal  deroga- 
tions, the  severity  of  these  beratements  in  class  seemed  to  be 
slightly  tempered  in  comparison  to  first-year  observations.  Sec- 
ond, within  the  highly  structured  class  setting  that  required  in- 
struction of  fewer  children  over  shorter  periods  of  time,  she  did 
provide  some  opportunities  for  peer  interaction.  Childrer  were 
allowed  to  participate  in  learning  activities  together  with  less 
yelling  and  stifling  teacher  control.  Third,  during  the  course  of 
teacher-directed  instruction,  teacher  C2  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
more  attentive  to  the  presence  of  individual  children  and  appeared 
to  become  less  irritated  when  they  were  having  difficulty  grasping 
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various  concepts*  Former  preoccupations  with  behavioral  problems, 
commonly  observed  the  first  year,  were  still  heavily  centered  on 
specific  children ; yet  to  a greater  degree  such  outbursts  between 
children  and  the  teacher  were  focused  on  events  occurring  during 
free  play  activities  of  the  special  program,  which  were  located  at 
the  back  of  her  room*  Finally,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  the 
first  year,  all  children  were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  direct 
teacher  instruction;  specific  individuals  less  frequently  were  left 
without  involvement  in  some  class  activity. 

In  response  to  such  changes  in  teacher-child  interactions 
and  other  modifications  of  instructional  practices,  behaviors  of 
children  in  these  rotating  groups  did  seem  to  differ  from  more 
prevalent  occurrences  observed  in  class  C 2 the  first  year-  In  par- 
ticular ^ children  were  less  obviously  confused,  less  constantly 
emotionally  upset,  and  somewhat  more  tolerant  of  learning  activi- 
ties over  the  second  year.  To  varying  degrees,  some  changes  in 

i 

child  behavior  may  have  been  reflections  of  effects  of  the  newly 
conceived  class  setting*  On  the  other  hand,  in  light  of  concurrent 
modifications  in  teacher  behavior,  it  seemed  likely  that  teacher 
variables  were  more  primary  sources  of  behavioral  differences  of 
children . 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  overview  of  second-year  obser- 
vations, such  changes,  exemplified  by  teacher  C2,  were  no  assurance 
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that  children  would  be  aided  in  learning  in  more  efficient  ways. 
Although  predominant  ways  in  which  she  interacted  with  children 
seemed  to  be  less  disparaging  the  second  year,  teacher  C2  still 
revealed  little  evidence  of  attempts  to  make  decisive,  positive 
advances  toward  relating  to  children  in  accordance  with  character- 
istics such  as  those  indicated  in  the  guidelines  of  the  first  di- 
mension of  teacher  behavior.  In  large  part,  her  attitudes  remained 
unaltered;  and  these  teacher  characteristics  were  conceived  to  be 
fundamental  to  incurring  important  changes  in  children. 

Like  behaviors  of  the  other  three  teachers  remaining  in  the 
study  the  second  year,  patterns  of  interaction  of  teacher  D also 
seemed  to  change  only  to  a minimal  degree.  Moreover,  burdens  of 
responsibility  of  the  remediation  program  appeared  to  weigh  heavily 
on  this  teacher  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  second  year.  In 
contrast  to  teacher  B2,  she  never  did  overcome  these  concerns  to  a 
point  where  she  functioned  comfortably  and  freely  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program.  These  additional  anxieties  did  not  markedly 
change  characteristic  ways  in  which  she  related  to  children.  Yet, 
they  did  obviously  increase  already  existing  tensions,  which  she 
frequently  verbalized,  and  thus  may  have  contributed  indirectly  to 
her  low  levels  of  tolerance  with  children,  also  observed  the  second 
year. 

' In  terns  of  more  specific  characteristics  of  teacher-child 
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interactions  revealed  in  class  D the  second  year,  the  following 
observations  were  made.  Although  emotional  disturbances  of  chil- 
dren were  still  apparent,  they  seemed  to  be  somewhat  diminished  in 
comparison  to  first-year  occurrences.  To  an  extent,  such  changes 
in  children,  similar  to  class  C2,  seemed  to  be  attributable  to  an 
increased  class  organization  which  was  seriously  lacking  the  first 
year.  Thus,  although  children  expended  considerable  amounts  of 
time  engaged  in  wandering  about  the  room,  playing  in  nonconstructive 
ways  with  materials  and  equipment,  and  disturbing  one  another,  these 
kinds  of  manifestations  did  seem  to  be  better  controlled  the  second 
year.  Such  accomplishments  were  not  easily  achieved  by  teacher  Dj 
for  initially,  new  children  of  the  second  year  were  extremely  dis- 
tractible  and  unable  to  focus  on  specific  tasks  for  periods  Of  any 
sustained  duration.  However,  as  the  year  progressed,  they  became 
increasingly  able  to  function  independently  and  to  follow  tasks  to 
successful  completion  within  limitations  established  by  teacher  D} 
e.g.,  they  began  to  control  impulsive  responses  such  as  calling 
aloud  to  the  teacher  for  immediate  assistance  and  were  able  to 
complete  learning  tasks  within  certain  periods  of  time,  with  less 
movement  about  the  classroom.  For  this  teacher,  who  was  easily 
disturbed  by  distractibilities,  frustrations,  and  emotional  out- 
bursts of  children,  these  changes  in  their  behavior  seemed  to  be 
crucial  toward  effecting  any  degree  of  comfort  during  processes  of 
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instruction.  In  essence,  despite  the  observation  that  she  seemed 
to  be  preoccupied  to  an  excess  with  requirements  of  the  remedia- 
tion program,  it  appeared  that  ultimately  recommendations  did  ef- 
fect some  positive  change  in  both  her  behavior  and  that  of  the 

children. 

Similar  to  other  settings,  there  were  substantial  changes 
in  the  enrollment  of  children  in  class  D the  second  year.  Five 
children  were  transferred  to  a class  of  older  children,  and  sev- 
eral younger  children  were  newly  placed.  Observations  of  thi.^ 
teacher  with  a somewhat  different  group  of  children  provided  addi- 
tional insights  concerning  reasonable  expectancies  for  change  in  /> 

teacher-child  interactions.  Specifically,  two  considerations  were 
paramount. 

V; 

(a)  Teacher  D continued  to  display  inconsistencies  in  her 
degree  of  response  sensitivity  to  children,  and  these  variations 

still  appeared  to  be  largely  contingent  on  the  receptivity  of  the  j 

children.  In  light  of  these  observations,  it  seemed  that  behaviors 
which  had  uniquely  characterized  her  style  of  interaction  the  first 
year  remained  quite  stable » 

(b)  Just  as  behaviors  of  children  consistently  evoked 
certain  responses  from  teacher  D,  her  patterns  of  interaction 
seemed  to  precipitate  repeatedly  certain  kinds  of  reactions  from 
different  children.  In  other  words,  despite  changes  in  child  be- 
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havior  such  as  those  described  above,  there  was  still  considerable 
similarity  between  class  events  and  behaviors  of  children  observed 
the  first  and  second  years. 

Both  of  these  considerations  seemed  to  add  support  to  this  conclu- 
sion relating  to  observations  of  each  of  the  four  teachers  remain- 
ing in  the  study  the  second  year:  Although  some  changes  in  their 

styles  of  interaction  with  children  were  effected,  dominant  per- 
sonal characteristics  continued  to' obtain  and  did  not  seem  liable 
to  move  in  substantially  different  directions  with  the  more  primary 
concentration  of  the  remediation  program  on  changing  instructional 
practices . 

2.  Observations  of  task  presentations  of  the  original  four 
teachers,  although  still  largely  reflective  of  first-year  instruc- 
tional practices,  did  reveal  greater  degrees  of  change  than  be- 
haviors relating  to  the  dimension  of  teacher-child  interactions. 
Recommendations  for  task  presentations  constituted  a specific  as- 
pect of  the  remediation  program. 

Teacher  B2,  who  had  been  extremely  versatile  the  first  year 
in  applying  various  strategies  to  involve  children  and  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  learning  processes,  continued  to  demonstrate  a 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  with  respect  to  this  dimension  of 
teacher  behavior  the  second  year.  As  recounted  earlier  in  the 
description  of  first-year  observations,  her  methods  of  task  pre- 
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sentation  with  the  majority  of  children  in  her  class  included  most 
techniques  designated  in  the  guidelines  for  evaluation.  Her  task 
presentations  the  second  year  were  characterized  by  similar  strate- 
gies with  the  following  modifications. 

(a)  She  provided  greater  numbers  of  opportunities  for 
children  to  engage  in  helping  one  another  during  the  course  of  in- 
dependent learning  activities.  Further,  she  designated  working 
partners  so  that  children  knew  in  advance  where  they  could  obtain 
assistance.  Not  only  was  this  strategy  extremely  effective  in 
facilitating  instructional  processes  with  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren; it  appeared  to  engender  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  during 

( the  course'  of  participation  and  importantly  contributed  in  enhanc- 

ing a sense  of  responsibility  and  independence  apart  from  teacher 
direction. 

(b)  No  longer  were  lessons  abxuptly  terminated  or  highly 
charged  with  emotional  tensions  of  the  first  year,  almost  invari- 
ably observed  during  courses  of  instruction  with  certain  students 
in  her  class.  Controls  and  high  levels  of  expectancy  were  still 
maintained  the  second  year.  Yet,  similar  to  more  sensitive  pat- 
terns of  teaching  observed  with  the  majority  of  children  the  first 
year,  her  behavior  appeared  to  be  highly  supportive  to  learning. 

(c)  To  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  first  year,  teacher 
B2  provided  occasions  for  children  to  express  themselves  freely 
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without  the  burdens  of  conforming  to  such  restrictions  as  punctua- 
tion or  spelling  without  error. 

(d)  She  carefully  guided  thought  processes  in  ways  which 
seemed  to  be  attuned  specifically  to  varying  abilities  and  rates 

of  learning  of  individual  children.  This  observation  was  made  also 
the  first  year;  however,  during  the  course  of  the  remediation  pro- 
gram evidence  of  such  techniques  became  even  more  paramount.  They 
were  exemplified  by  these  kinds  of  practices.  For  example,  in 
teaching  new  words,  she  did  not  simply  present  lists  for  rote  mem- 
ory. Children  were  aided  in  discriminating  word  patterns  and  con- 
structing new,  unfamiliar  words.  Moreover,  during  such  processes 
individual  children  were  given  varying  degrees  of  support  in  terms 
of  provision  of  different  clues  toward  problem-solving. 

(e)  To  a greater  extent  than  the  first  year,  teacher  B2 
aided  children  in  learning  how  to  use  manipulative  materials  ef- 
fectively and  independently.  This  technique  seemed  to  be  in  con- 
sonance with  observations  of  increased  utilization  of  multisensory 
methods  of  task  presentation  in  teaching  various  concepts;  e.g*, 
saying,  tracing  in  space,  and  writing  newly  presented  letters  and 

words . 

(f)  Finally,  although  lessons  still  frequently  exceeded 
25-minute  periods  of  time  with  16  students,  teacher  B2  made  a sus- 
tained effort  to  vary  activities  so  that  children  would  not  drift 
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from  immediate  tasks*  Again,  this  strategy  was  observed  the  first 
year  but  was  more  consistently  in  evidence  during  the  course  of  the 
remediation  program. 

In  general,  as  a result  of  numerous  factors,  children  in 
class  B2  almost  invariably  appeared  to  be  responsive  to  independent 
or  direct  instructional  activities.  Strains  of  learning  were  rarely 
observed  and,  on  such  occasions,  then  were  only  minimally  apparent. 
Children  tended  to  drift  from  immediate  tasks  to  a far  lesser 
degree  than  observations  of  class  B1  or  B2  had  revealed  the  first 
year.  In  summary,  processes  of  learning  in  this  class  the  second 
year  seemed  to  be  relevant,  self-sustaining,  and  meaningful  in 
highly  specific  ways  for  all  children.  These  events  seemed  to 
arise  from  continued  development  of  already  existing  sensitivities 
to  individual  psychological  needs  of  children,  a high,  degree  of 
technological  competency,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  personal  free- 
dom and  confidence  in  implementing  such  instructional  techniques 
which  appeared  to  be  partially  sparked  by  release  from  first-year 
concerns  of  inadequacy  in  failing  to  cope  with  behavior  of  a few 
children  in  her  class. 

In  several  respects,  the  structure  of  the  special  setting 
involving  teachers  Cl,  C2,  and  C3  altered  the  learning  environment 
of  children  and  markedly  changed  the  nature  of  teacher  responsi- 
bility for  certain  aspects  of  instruction  relating  to  task  preaen- 
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tations.  For  example,  in  contrast  to  self-contained  classroom 
settings  of  the  first;  year,  individual  teacher  freedom  of  pacing 
tasks  was  much  more  controlled.  All  children  changed  classes  and 
activities  every  25  minutes.  Responsibilities  of  task  variation 
were  substantially  lessened;  teachers  easily  could  plan  more  uni- 
form kinds  of  activities  for  children.  In  light  of  the  greater 
control  of  such  a setting,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  and  ways  that  the  three  teachers  attempted  to  intro- 
duce variation  into  courses  of  classroom  activities.  While  in 
certain  respects  this  kind  of  situation  appeared  to  relieve  some 
burdens  of  task  presentation,  it  also  posed  a considerable  chal- 
lenge to  the  ingenuity  and  creativeness  of  teachers  to  conceive 
of  different  ways  of  breaking  mechanical  routines  of  simply  rotat- 
ing classes  of  children  with  little  consideration  of  individual 
psychological  needs.  Of  the  three  teachers  involved  in  this  set- 
ting, behaviors  of  two  teachers  who  were  in  the  study  both  years 
will  be  discussed  here.  Instructional  practices  of  the  third,  who 
joined  the  study  the  second  year,  will  be  considered  later. 

Although  the  character  of  the  team-teaching  approach  was 
quite  different  from  the  more  independent  structure  of  the  self- 
contained  classroom,  individual  teacher  styles  of  task  presenta- 
tion still  emerged.  Similar  to  her  instructional  practices  of  the 
first  year,  task  presentations  of  teacher  Cl  continued  to  reveal  a 
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'high  level  of  sensitivity  to  varying  psychological  needs  of  chil- 
dren. These  awarenesses  extended  far  beyond  the  more  general 
groupings  of  children  for  classes  in  accordance  with  types  and 
severities  of  learning  disabilities.  With  48  children,  including 
eight  still  involved  in  the  study,  she  was  responsible  for  teach- 
ing reading  abilities  and  skills.  In  contrast  to  observations  of 
the  other  team  classes,  she  was  able  to  spark  desires  of  children 
who  had  revealed  little  interest  in  participation  the  first  year 
with  teacher  C2  and  who  continued  to  display  resistance  to  learn- 
ing with  teachers  C2  and  C3  during  the  remediation  program.  This 
openness  and  enthusiasm  was  conceived  to  be  attributable  to  ways 
( in  which  teacher  Cl  personally  interacted  with  the  children.  Too, 

these  predispositions  toward  learning  seemed  to  be  indicative  of 
her  degree  of  insight  and  the  kinds  of  strategies  which  she  em- 
ployed during  processes  of  instruction.  The  major  orientation  of 
these  techniques  has  already  been  described  in  considerable  detail 
in  the  previous  section  on  specific  teacher  characteristics.  These 
supportive  strategies  remained  principally  the  same  the  second  year 
and  will  not  be  re-evaluated  at  this  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  changes  in  her  behavior  relating  to  task  presenta- 
tions . 

These  manifestations  included  the  following  observations. 

^ (a)  To  a much  greater  extent  than  the  first  year,  she 
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f presented  tasks  to  children  in.  ways  which  reflected  not  only  exist- 

ing general  sensitivities  to  learning  and  emotional  difficulties 
but  also  growing  awareness  of  more  specific  aspects  of  learning 
disorders.  Like  all  but  teacher  32  the  first  year,  she  had  not 
conceived  of  ways  in  which  to  alter  task  presentation  in  accord- 
ance with  varying  disabilities,  other  than  response  to  more  obvious 
failures  of  children  to  comprehend  language.  However,  increasingly 
throughout  the  second  year  she  employed  more  specific  kinds  of 
manipulative  and  supportive  aids  toward  learning.  For  example, 
audio-visual  equipment  such  as  language  masters,  filmstrip  pi'ojec- 
tors,  and  typewriters  was  commonly  used;  independent  educational 
^ games  focusing  on  specific  learning  objectives  were  frequently  ob- 

served; additional  teacher-constructed  clues  such  as  darkened  .Vues 
controlling  spatial  orientation  of  letters  and  words  were  in  greater 
evidence.  In  addition  to  easing  difficulties  of  grasping  various 
concepts,  these  kinds  of  strategies  tended  to  engage  children 
actively  in  either  individual  or  group  tasks  which  provided  con- 
siderable variation  to  their  learning  experiences. 

Again,  in  considering  such  changes  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  the  mere,  provision  of  these  aids  was  not 
conceived  to  be  the  primary  Indication  of  increased  sensitivities 
of  this  teacher  to  specific  learning  abilities  of  children.  In 
( general,  all  of  the  teachers  the  second  year  relied  more  heavily 
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on  audio-visual  equipment;  in  certain  instances,  the  use  of  these 
aids  actually  represented  no  more  effective  or  insightful  means 
toward  teaching  children  than  other  materials.  Ways  in  which 
teacher  Cl  employed  these  strategies  with  different  children  rep- 
resented the  significant  change  in  her  instructional  practices. 

i 

i 

(b)  Rechecking  of  and  immediate  feedback  on  learning  tasks 

seemed  to  be  more  active  and  direct  than  observations  of  the  first 
year  had  revealed.  In  large  part,  these  practices  seemed  to  arise 
from  this  teacher1 s awareness  of  the  following  consideration:  In 

order  to  be  meaningful  and  to  have  any  degree  of  continuity  within 
the  limited  25-minute  periods,  daily  tasks  needed  to  represent 

I fairly  complete  entities  which  communicated  a sense  of  closure  to 

children  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  them  for  successive  steps 
toward  further  learning. 

(c)  The  second  year  children  participated  in  a variety  of 
learning  activities  on  a more  individualized  basis  than  the  first 
year.  In  light  of  the  kinds  of  tasks  which  were  selected  for  dif- 
ferent children,  this  change  appeared  to  be  another  manifestation 
of  increasing  teacher  awarenesses  of  and  attempts  to  meet  specific 
learning  needs.  Such  practices  of  teacher  Cl  differed  consider- 
ably from  those  observed  in  class'  C2,  where  children  also  were 
given  individual  instruction  which  focused  more  primarily  on  vary- 

^ ing  levels  of  similar  tasks  than  on  distinct  approaches.  Thus, 
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although  in  both  classes  there  was  evidence  of  more  individualized 
instruction,  the  underlying  rationales  for  those  patterns  of  task 
presentation  seemed  to  be  quite  diverse, 

(d)  The  second  year  some  of  this  teacher rs  strategies  for 
arousing  and  maintaining  interests  of  children  in  learning  seemed 
to  have  a more  specific  direction  than  techniques  of  the  first- 
year.  For  instance,  often  questions  were  posed  or  additional  in- 
formation was  presented  at  the  close  of  lessons  in  preparation  for 
subsequent  tasks.  Although  the  first  year  she  was  quite  explicit 
in  discussing  why  she  was  requiring  certain  tasks,  these  newly 
conceived  strategies  seemed  to  help. establish  an  even  greater  con- 
tinuity to  learning  and  more  specifically  focused  learning  expect- 
ancies of  children. 

(e)  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  teacher  Cl  attempted  to 
minimize  distractibilities  of  children  during  courses  of  instruc- 
tion the  second  year  were  rarely  in  evidence  the  first  year.  For 
example,  she  appeared  to  be  more  aware  that  certain  children  less 
likely  would  attend  to  direct  teacher  instruction  or  work  inde- 
pendently if  they  were  placed  in  close  proximity  to  other  children 
and  adults  or  within  viewing  distance  of  windows.  Thus,  she  often 
seated  children  where  these  kinds  of  room  distractions  were  not  as 
paramount.  Also,  she  checked  independent  tasks  of  more  distract- 
ible  children  somewhat  more  frequently  than  those  of  others  who 
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were  able  to  attend  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

In  summary,  observations  of  teacher  Cl  seemed  to  reveal 
that,  in  addition  to  already  existing  sensitivities  to  children, 
minor  changes  in  the  character  of  task  presentations  reflected 
attempts  to  structure  learning  in  ways  which  were  highly  congru- 
ent with  learning  styles  of  individual  children.  Although  the 
general  orientation  of  her  teaching  practices  remained  largely 
the  same,  these  changes  were  conceived  as  representing  substan- 
tial growth  in  her  instructional  competencies. 

Task  presentations  of  teacher  C2 , although  still  gener- 
ally nonsupportive  to  psychological  needs  of  individual  children,  / 

did  show  evidence  of  some  changes.  With  these  modifications  and 
more  appropriate  task  selections,  her  instructional  practices  ap- 
peared to  provide  knowledge  for  children  in  a more  organized  learn- 
ing  environment.  .Thus,  while  her  instructional  practices  still 
seemed  to  be  far  from  conducive  to  creating  optimal  learning  con- 
ditions,  ways  in  which  she  approached  teaching  children  the  second  1 

year  exemplified  a major  advance  over  prior  occurrences. 

More  specifically,  these  departures  from  first-year  ob- 
servations of  behaviors  of  teacher  C2,  relating  to  task  presenta- 
tions, were  apparent. 

(a)  In  contrast  to  common  practices  of  the  first  year 
where  children  were  assigned  pages  of  workbooks  o?-^  basal  readers 
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for  extended  independent  activities  with  little  or  no  direct 
follow-up,  teacher  C2  did  make  an  attempt  to  check  most  completed 
tasks  of  all  children  within  the  25-minute  periods. 

(b)  Although  she  never  became  actively  and  fully  involved 
in  participating  in  learning  processes  with  children,  she  did  func- 
tion in  a much  more  constructive  and  directive  capacity  the  second 
year.  For  example,  she  helped  children  to  accomplish  tasks  sue-, 
cessfully  in  individual  instructional  situations.  She  more  fre- 
quently gave  examples  in  order  to  convey  concepts  and  relied  not 
only  on  verbal  explanations  but  sometimes  included  other  kinds  of 
demonstrations  such  as  visual  illustrations.  Too,  procedures  for 
task  accomplishment,  seldom  specified  the  first  year,  were  more 
consistently  outlined  to  children  the  second  year. 

(c)  Increasing  uses  of  manipulative  aids  and  greater 
freedom  of  communication  among  children  during  independent  activ- 
ities seemed  to  facilitate,  to  a degree,  their  ease  of  problem- 
solving. Too,  more  specific  directions,  designated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  independent  activities,  allowed  less  margin  for  con- 
fusion and  ambiguity.  These  kinds  of  strategies,  as  well  as  more 
tolerant  ways  of  interacting  with  children,  probably  were  parti- 
ally responsible  for  second-year  observations  of  somewhat  dimin- 
ished resistances  to  learning. 

(d)  First -year  observations  had  revealed  that  teacher  C2 
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controlled  behavior  of  children  in  stifling  and  almost  painfully 
unbearable  ways.  The  second  year  controls  were  still  excessive; 
however,  teacher  C2  did  attempt  to  channel  limitations  in  more  pur- 
poseful directions.  For  example,  rather  than  constantly  yelling 
at  or  ignoring  children  who  were  in  need  of  assistance  during 
learning  activities,  she  specified  times  when  they  could  obtain 
help  from  her  and  times  when  they  were  required  to  work  independ- 
ently. This  kind  of  approach  was  somewhat  inflexible  in  terms  of  ! 

responding  to  contemporary  behaviors  of  children.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  be  a marked  improvement  over  haphazard  techniques  observed  the 
first  year,  when  children  often  were  left  with  no  guidance.  Fur-  , 

ther,  in  addition  to  introducing  greater  organization  into  the 

course  of  class  activity,  it  appeared  to  relieve  some  of  the  bur- 

. . \ 

dens  of  constant  demands  and  interruptions  of  children  during 
teacher  instruction. 

(e)  First-year  instructional  practices  of  teacher  C2  had 
been  rarely  characterized  by  efforts  to  change  failure -oriented  1 

attitudes  and  feelings  of  children  or  to  lighten  burdens  of  anxi- 
ety and  frustration.  The  orientation  of  task  presentations  was 
far  from  self -enhancing  to  varying  learning  needs  of  children;  and 
on  only  rare  occasions  was  this  teacher  even  minimally  encouraging 
to  children.  Although  this  heavily  failure-oriented  approach  still 
persisted  the  second  year,  it  was  tempered  with  such  practices  as 
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rewarding  children  on  their  papers  and  charts  with  stars  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  tasks. 

(f)  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  section  on  task  pre- 
sentations, direct  teacher  instruction  the  second  year  was  indi- 
vidualized to  a much  greater  degree  than  the  first  year.  Primar- 
ily, this  approach  in  class  C2  involved  following  children  through 
varying  levels  of  specified  available  programs,  rather  than  pre- 
senting teacher-conceived  learning  tasks.  While  this  practice  was 
not  innovative  in  the  sense  that  it  was  based  on  teacher  observa- 
tions of  and  insight  about  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  of 
children,  again  it  represented  a substantial  change  from  dis- 
organized, largely  noneffective  procedures  of  the  first  year. 

(g)  Finally,  as  a result  of  the  constant  rotations  of 
classes  of  children  within  the  special  team  setting,  lessons  in 
this  class  no  longer  extended  over  prolonged  periods  of  time . 

Such  changes  in  the  instructional  practices  of  teacher  C2 
seemed  to  have  a general  effect  of  maintaining  a degree  of  comfort 
and  organization  for  both  children  and  the  teacher,  which  had  been 
essentially  nonexistent  the  first  year.  In  terms  of  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  children,  however,  these  modifications  by  no  means 
eliminated  problems  of  resistance  to  learning  and  emotional  out- 
bursts. Among  the  nine  classes  observed  rhe  second  year  of  the 
study,  C2  was  still  generally  the  least  supportive  setting,  pre- 
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! dominantly  characterized  by  a lack  of  teacher  sensitivity  to  such 

considerations  as:  (a)  anxieties  and  frustrations  of  children 

about  participation  in  learning  processes;  (b)  establishment  of 
a goal-direction  and  purpose  to  learning  which  was  reasonably  dis- 
cernible to  the  children;  (c)  relief  from  burdens  of  total  reli- 
ance on  severely  impaired  intellectual  functions  of  children;  (d) 
needs  for  stimulating  curiosities  of  children  and  leading  them  to 
higher  levels  cf  cognitive  functioning;  (e)  needs  for  limiting 
amounts  of  information  in  accordance  with  learning  styles  and  the 
nature  of  proposed  tasks;  or  (f)  a recognition  that  children  do 
vary  in  their  openness  to  learning  and  at  certain  times  are  better 
. ^ble  than  at  others  to  accomplish  tasks.  Thus,  although  modifica- 

tions in  some  aspects  of  this  teacher1 s instructional  practices 
were  clearly  evident  and  important,  these  other  factors,  probably 
to  a greater  degree  than  guidelines  where  changes  did  occur,  were 
crucial  to  aiding  children  to  enter  fully  and  enthusiastically 
into  learning  processes.  This  pattern  of  change  in  behavior  of 
teacher  C2  was  not  surprising.  The  generally  nonsupportive  char- 
acter of  her  interactions  with  children  remained  quite  stable  over 
tne  two-year  period;  likewise,  guidelines  for  task  presentations 
which  seemed  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the  first  dimension  of 
teacher  behavior  really  changed  in  no  discernible  way. 

Changes  in  task  presentations  of  teacher  D,  the  fourth  and 
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last  teacher  who  participated  both  years  in  the  study,  were  re- 
flected in  an  increasing  degree  of  class  organization  which  seemed 
to  enhance  processes  of  instruction  to  a limited  extent.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  basically  her  patterns  of  teaching  remained 
similar  to  those  observed  the  first  year.  In  particular,  teacher 
D still  continued  to  become  evidently  frustrated  and  disturbed 
when  interests  of  the  children  were  not  directly  focused  on  her 
presentations  of  learning  tasks.  In  those  instances,  her  effec- 
tiveness in  communicating  with  and  instructing  children  was 
markedly  reduced.  In  other  situations,  where  children  were  highly 
attentive,  ways  in  which  she  responded  and  presented  tasks  were 
much  more  conducive  to  learning.  During  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  disruptive  occurrences  became  less  frequent.  Yet,  in  con- 
trast to  teacher  B2,  who  the  first  year  also  had  displayed  wide 
dichotomies  in  her  sensitivity  to  children,  she  was  not  able  to 
come  to  grip",  with  personal  sources  of  these  difficulties  and 
class  circumstances  did  not  change  in  such  ways  as  to  eliminate 
the  major  portion  of  these  events. 

The  following  changes  in  her  task  presentations  the  second 
year  did  seem  to  be  partially  effective  in  decreasing  behaviors  of 
children  which  almost  invariably  precipitated  less  sensitive  re- 
sponses of  teacher  D.  For  example,  she  made  more  consistent  at- 
tempts to  vary  activities,  to  limit  duration  of  teacher-directed 
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and  independent  tasks,  to  present  directions  clearly  to  children 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  independent  activities.  In  additiun, 
she  tried  to  individualize  instruction  to  a considerably  greater 
degree  than  the  first  year;  she  also  utilized  techniques  of  plac- 
ing individual  or  groups  of  children  in  quiet  activity  areas  where 
distractions  were  less  prominent.  Such  strategies  alone,  however, 
were  not  sufficient  to  kindle  and  to  maintain  interests  of  children 
on  those  occasions  when  tensions  of  teacher  D mounted  and  more 
fundamental  sensitivities  to  children  were  absent. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  observations  of  specific 
ways  in  which  teacher  behaviors  relating  to  the  dimension  of  task 
presentations  did  and  did  not  change  and  concurrent  examinations 
of  ways  in  which  the  general  character  of  child  behaviors  in  dif- 
ferent classes  varied,  the  following  tentative  patterns  appeared 

to  emerge . 

(a)  Once  they  were  informed  about  certain  strategies  for 
« 

cask  presentations,  all  of  the  teachers,  including  the  least  sen- 
sitive, were  able  to  effect  some  degree  of  change  in  their  be- 
haviors. Further,  apparent  correlations  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a reflection  of  simple  cause -effect  relationships  in  view 
of  the  multidimensionality  of  factors  contributing  to  change;  yet 
in  at  least  two  instances  alterations  of  instructional  practices 
did  seem  to  be  paralleled  by  some  differences  in  behaviors  of  chil- 
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(b)  Certain  strategies  for  task  presentations  seemed  to 
be  much  more  easily  accomplished  than  others.  These  entailed  more 
mechanical,  less  personally  demanding  alterations  in  instructional 
practices  such  as  greater  individualization  of  activities,  the 
utilization  of  more  manipulative  aids,  more  closely  structured 
scheduling  or  pacing  of  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  effective 
means  toward  coping  in  sensitive  ways  with  anxieties  of  children; 
actively  guiding  their  thought  processes  to  higher  levels  of  cog- 
nitive functioning;  providing  ’’success  models”  for  children;  or 
fully  engaging  their  desires,  curiosities,  and  motivations  which 
all  too  frequently  seemed  to  be  stifled  by  repeated  frustrations 
and  failures  were  much  more  difficult  to  pursue.  Ultimately,  at- 
tention to  these  kinds  of  variables  appeared  to  require  greater 
insights  of  teachers  concerning  individual  needs  of  children. 
Moreover,  in  the  final  analysis,  those  teachers  whose  behaviors 
were  more  attuned  to  such  considerations  seemed  to  be  able  to 
touch  children  in  more  intimate  and  personally  meaningful  ways 

during  processes  of  learning* 

(c)  In  accordance  with  this  second  consideration,  one 
further  observation  was  made.  The  point  is  also  relevant  to  the 
dimension  of  teacher-child  interactions.  Specifically,  during  the 
course  of  the  second  year  there  were  teachers  who  were  in  constant 
need  of  applying  certain  strategies  for  controlling  or  limiting 
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behaviors  of  children.  Most  assuredly,  when  sensitively  employed, 
such  techniques  have  a function  in  the  course  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  however,  without  a foundation  of  deeper 
understanding  of  emotional  and  learning  difficulties  of  children, 
such  external  controls  appeared  to  be  only  minimally  effective. 

In  other  words,  more  highly  adaptive  behavioral  changes  in  chil- 
dren and  arousal  of  their  genuine  interest  in  learning  appeared  to 
be  still  largely  contingent  on  personal  sensitivities,  feelings, 
and  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  children.  Too,  it  was  perhaps 
differences  in  these  kinds  of  characteristics  which  accounted,  for 
apparent  uniqueness  among  similar  but  variously  applied  strategies 
of  task  presentation  of  individual  teachers. 

3.  First-year  observations  had  revealed  that  task  selec- 
tions of  teachers  were  based  on  varying  degrees  of  general  sensi- 
tivity to  psychological  needs  of  children  rather  than  on  awareness 
of  their  specific  learning  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Second-year 
observations  reflected  quite  a different  pattern  of  responses 
among  the  four  teachers  who  remained  in  the  study j their  remedia- 
tion strategies  were  centered  much  more  directly  on  individual 
learning  and  behavior  styles  of  children. 

Second -year  task  selections  were  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing departures  from  first-year  teaching  practices.  As  with  the 
other  dimensions  of  instruction,  the  degrees  to  which  and  ways  that 
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these  changes  were  manifested  varied  with  individual  teachers. 

Thus,  although  the  following  observations  describe  general  trends 
of  change  in  teacher  characteristics  relating  to  this  third  dimen- 
sion of  instructional  practices,  specific  exceptions  also  will  be 
considered . 

(a)  In  contrast  to  the  first  year  when  they  were  focused 
primarily  on  enhancement  of  academic  skills,  tasks  the  second  year 
were  concerned  with  a development  of  both  fundamental  learning 
abilities  and  academic  functions. 

i 

(b)  Observations  the  second  yea]?  disclosed  that  sensitiv- 
ities of  teachers  were  keyed,  to  a much  greater  extent,  to  specific  / 

strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children.  These  modifications  were 

apparent  in  both  the  form  a*id  sequence  of  selected  tasks,  which 

V 

revealed  a much  closer  correspondence  with  learning  needs  of  in- 

dividual  children.  This  trend  again  does  not  imply  that  teachers 

displayed  uniform  instructional  practices.  Despite  the  observa-  > 

tion  that  task  selections  represented  a dimension  of  teacher  be- 

havior  where  many  changes  were  universally  apparent,  there  were 

still  wide  diversities  among  individual  teacher  practices. 

In  particular,  among  the  four  teachers,  B2  and  Cl  con- 
tinued to  reveal  the  highest  degrees  of  sensitivity  to  learning 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  tasks  which  they 
selected  for  children.  These  more  insightful  instructional  prac- 
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tices  were  characterized  by  such  approaches  as: 

First,  clearly  discernible  progression  of  tasks  selected 
for  individual  children  which  moved  from  requirement  of  more  gross 
discriminations  and  associations  to  finer,  more  complex  accomplish- 
ments ; 

Second,  attempts  to  integrate  gradually  more  specific  abil- 
ities and  skills  into  broader  schemas  of  learning  and  cognitive 
development; 

Third,  greater  variations  of  tasks  which  seemed  to  reflect 
teacher  awareness  of  the  uniqueness  of  learning  difficulties  of 
individual  children  and  thus  extended  much  beyond  original  diag- 
nostic information  and  recommendations; 

Fourth,  the  use  of  multisensory  aids  and  teacher  direction 
which  were  highly  consonant  with  the  severity  and  types  of  learn- 
ing and  emotional  disabilities  displayed  by  different  children; 

Fifth,  appropriate  pacing  and  sequencing  of  tasks  for  in- 
dividual children  which  were  more  attuned  to  particular  learning 
abilities;  e.g.,  these  teachers  the  second  year  did  alter  courses 
of  instruction  if  children  seemed  to  be  unable  to  experience  any 
degree  of  success  in  their  accomplishment  of  certain  tasks; 

Sixth,  modifications  in  the  sequences  of  tasks  in  accord- 
ance with  varying  tolerance  levels  of  children;  and 

Seventh,  modifications  in  the  forms  of  tasks  and  materials 
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employed  in  accordance  with  varying  tolerance  levels  and  behavioral 
distractibilities  of  children. 

In  essence,  such  alternations  of  instructional  practices 
of  teachers  B2  and  Cl  seemed  to  represent  principally  changes  in 
the  orientation  rather  than  the  basic  character  of  their  task  se- 
lections. In  other  words,  during  the  first  year  both  of  these 
teachers  had  selected  tasks  for  children  which  were  highly  appro- 
priate and  meaningful;  over  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the 
sensitivities  of  these  teachers  were  further  enhanced  and  direc- 
tions to  learning  we re  more  clearly  defined.  These  patterns  were 
consistent  in  relation  to  the  large  numbers  of  children  with  whom 
both  of  these  teachers  were  engaged  throughout  the  remediation 
program. 

Although  the  instructional  practices  of  teachers  C2  and  D 
also  showed  evidence  of  substantial  change  from  first-year  obser- 
vations, tneir  styles  of  task  selection  were  very  different  from 
those  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl.  For  example,  both  teachers  adhered 
much  more  closely  to  specific  programs,  materials,  and  strategies 
which  had  been  recommended  at  the  onset  of  the  remediation  program 
than  teachers  B2  and  Cl.  Moreover,  during  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  expansion  of  initially 
suggested  techniques  and  conceptions  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
children  of  their  classes.  Second,  the  form  of  tasks  selected  the 
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second  year  by  these  teachers  was  very  different  from  the  focus  of 
instruction  the  first  year  in  that  tasks  were  directed  toward  ef- 
forts to  change  identified  specific  learning  difficulties  of  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand,  modifications  of  task  sequences  in  ac- 
cordance with  behavioral  manifestations  and  low  levels  of  tolerance 
of  childiren  were  still  conspicuously  absent  in  class  C.2  and  not 
consistently  applied  in  class  D.  Third,  in  comparison  with  the 
approaches  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  teacher  C2  displayed  no  evidence 
of  attempting  to  relate  more  specific  perceptual  discriminations 
and  associations  to  more  complex  learning  and  performance  require- 
ments of  children.  Teacher  D did  reveal  some  awareness  of  the 
need  for  such  integrations  in  progression  of  learning  but  did  not 
apply  this  conception  in  her  instruction  to  the  degree  that  was  ap- 
parent in  the  task  selections  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl.  Fourth, 
earlier  in  the  section  on  second-year  observations  of  task  pre- 
sentations, this  point  was  emphasized:  While  all  of  the  teachers 

the  second  year  used  certain  kinds  of  materials,  such  as  manipu- 
lative aids  and  audio-visual  equipment,  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  the  first  year,  the  mere  utilization  of  these  materials  was 
no  conclusive  indication  that  teachers  were  functioning  differ- 
ently and  more  sensitively  with  children.  Ways  in  which  these 
materials  were  employed  with  individual  children  were  critical. 

In  essence,  the  same  assumption  seemed  to  apply  to  instructional 
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practices  related  to  task  selections.  Thus,  there  was  a wide 
variation  in  the  degrees  of  appropriateness  of  different  tasks 
selected  by  teachers  to  meet  individual  needs  of  children.  In 
particular,  some  of  these  differences  appeared  to  stem  from  the 
observation  that  although  the  focus  of  tasks  selected  by  teachers 
C2  and  D reflected  efforts  to  modify  learning  difficulties  in  pos- 
itive directions , the  instructional  practices  of  teachers  B2  and 
Cl  still  maintained  greater  degrees  of  correspondence  with  total 
learning  styles  of  children,  including  both  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  In  other  words,  unlike  the  task  selections  of  C2  and, 
to  some  extent,  those  of  teacher  D,  remediation  attempts  of  B2  and 
Cl  did  not  center  exclusively  on  disabilities  of  children.  Teach- 
ers B2  and  Cl  both  provided  multiple  opportunities  for  children  to 
perform  tasks  where  success  experiences  could  be  obtained  more 
easily.  Undoubtedly,  the  different  focus  of  these  accounted  for 
the  greater  receptiveness  and  openness  of  children  to  learning  in 
their  classes. 

(c)  Each  of  the  four  teachers  the  second  year  tended  to 
present  more  discrete  learning  tasks  rather  than  general  lessons 
frequently  observed  the  first  year,  which  involved  multiple  steps 
toward  accomplishment . 

(d)  Tasks  presented  to  children  the  second  year  were  gen- 
erally quite  structured.  For  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  this  observation 
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exemplified  little  change;  learning  events  in  their  classes  the 
first  year  were  highly  organized.  Yet,  for  teachers  Cl  and  D, 
this  modification  represented  a substantial  departure  from  first- 
year  occurrences. 

(e)  Although  the  learning  tasks  in  all  classes  seemed  to 
be  more  specifically  relevant  to  the  learning  problems  of  children, 
observations  revealed  that  the  planning  of  steps  toward  particular 
educational  objectives  were  still  more  consistently  meaningful  in 
classes  B2  and  Cl  than  in  classes  C2  and  D.  In  class  D,  it  was 
often  difficult  to  determine  the  continuity  underlying  learning 
tasks  because  presentations  sometimes  were  interrupted  by  emotional 
disturbances  and  still  persistent  disorganization.  However,  insofar 
as  their  purposes  could  be  distinguished,  task  selections  of  teacher 
D appeared  to  be  more  meaningful  than  those  observed  in  class  C2. 

(f)  Teacners  B2  and  Cl  not  only  graduated  levels  of  dif- 
ficulty of  tasks  but  also  introduced  varying  degrees  of  support  by 
means  of  greater  or  lesser  numbers  of  problem-solving  aids  as  chil- 
dren  progressed  in  their  learning  and  intellectual  development. 

Both  teachers  C2  and  D used  more  manipulative  aids;  however,  the 
instructional  practices  of  teacher  C2  revealed  no  differentiation 
in  terms  of  the  uniqueness  of  or  changes  in  learning  patterns  of 
individual  children.  Teacher  D was  somewhat  more  structured  in 
her  use  of  such  materials  than  teacher  C2;  yet  the  rationales  for 
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her  various  provisions  still  were  not  as  clearly  evident  as  those 
of  teachers  B2  and  Cl. 

(g)  Finally,  with  all  four  teachers  who  remained  in  the 
study  the  second  year,  as  well  as  the  five  new  teachers,  it  ap- 
peared that  generally  selections  of  tasks  for  the  remediation  of 
various  auditory  dysfunctions  were  much  more  difficult  to  make 
than  determinations  of  appropriate  strategies  for  some  other  kinds 
of  learning  disorders.  Activities  such  as  isolated  repetitions  of 
digits,  sounds,  words,  or  sentences  held  little  interest  for  chil- 
dren and  usually  within  very  short  periods  of  time  lapsed  into 
feelings  of  frustration  and  monotony.  Further,  there  was  little 
evidence  to  ensure  that  such  practices  really  would  eventuate  in 
productive  learning.  Thus,  over  the  course  of  the  year,  all  of 
the  teachers  displayed  greater  need  for  direction  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  tasks  which  might  be  beneficial  in  changing  auditory  dys- 
functions of  children.  The  first  year  this  problem  was  not  evident 
because  teachers  were  not  focusing  directly  on  specific  learning 
difficulties. 

While  this  observation  was  made  in  relation  to  only  a few 
teachers,  it  did  seem  to  raise  further  and  perhaps  some  important 
implications.  More  specifically,  it  is  possible  that  because  these 
disabilities  are  far  less  tangible  than  visual  disorders,  less  in- 
tensive research  has  been  conducted  and  the  scope  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  etiologies  of,  character  of,  and  effective  remediation 
for  such  learning  problems  has  been  extremely  limited.  Further, 
if  a teacher  or  researcher  conceives  that  remediation  should  be 
pursued  via  the  utilization  of  various  kinds  of  auditory  stimuli, 
such  incentives  are  far  less  concrete  and  durable  than  visual  aids. 
Thus,  in  reality,  such  disorders  may  be  more  difficult  to  change. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a few  speculations  which  might  be 
advanced  in  attempting  to  understand  why  cnanges  relating  to  this 
third  dimension  appeared  to  exceed  the  extent  to  which  teachers 
modified  the  character  of  their  interactions  and  task  presentations 
and  what  factors  might  have  contributed  to  the  widely  prevalent 
diversity  among  task  selections  of  the  four  teachers  the  second 
year. 

(a)  In  the  initial  stages  of  discussion  of  the  four  dimen- 
sions of  teacher  behavior  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter, 
this  thought  was  entertained:  Since  they  involved  less  immediate 

decisions  which  could  be  made  primarily  outside  the  mainstream  of 
classroom  instruction,  teacher  behaviors  relating  to  task  selections 
might  be  more  liable  to  change.  In  other  words,  the  actual  decision 
making  process  of  task  selection  which  was  reflected  in  the  form 
and  sequence  of  knowledge  presented  to  children  was  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  challenge  of  direct  confrontation  with  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  evaluations  of  the  degrees  to  which  teacher- 
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child  interactions  and  task  presentations  changed  were  directly 
contingent  on  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  teachers  responded 
to  children.  For  these  reasons,  criteria  related  to  teacher-child 
interactions  and  task  presentations  perhaps  were  more  difficult 
for  some  teachers  to  attain  than  those  concerned  with  task  pre- 
sentations . 

(b)  It  was  possible  that  personal  characteristics  of 
teachers  such  as  attitudes  and  feelings  had  a more  decisive  impact 
on  processes  of  teacher-child  interactions  and  task  presentations 
than  on  task  selections.  In  particular,  although  instructional 
practices  related  to  this  third  dimension  re  by  no  means  divorced  / 

from  the  influences  of  teacher  feelings  and  attitudes,  these  per- 
sonal characteristics  may  have  been  more  easily  controlled;  some 
recommendations  for  task  selections  were  more  tangible  and  perhaps  ^ 

could  be  implemented  with  less  personal  regard  for  immediate  be- 
havior which  inevitably  involved  attitudes  and  feelings  of  both  , 

teachers  and  children.  For  example,  it  seemed  quite  likely  that 
the  selection  of  certain  kinds  of  visual  tasks  for  a particular 
child  would  be  more  manageable  and  less  personally  involving  for 
a teacher  to  accomplish  than  a determination  of  ways  in  which  to 
spark  his  interest  in  participation  in  learning  processes.  In 
fact,  with  teacher  C2  and,  to  some  considerable  extent*  with 
teacher  D the  kinds  of  changes  that  did  evolve  over  the  two-year 
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i period  seemed  to  be  centered  primarily  on  modifications  of  more 

concrete,  definable  aspects  of  their  instructional  practices. 

This  observation  obtained  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  both 
task  presentations  and  task  selections  and,  again,  was  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  organization  of  class  instruction,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  this  observation,  it  appeared  that 
a good  deal  of  the  variation  among  task  selections  of  the  four 
teachers  arose  from  different  degrees  of  sensitivity  to  individual 
learning  needs  of  the  children.  While  the  focus  of  instruction  of 
all  four  teachers  the  second  year  was  much  different  from  that  of 
^ first-year  observations,  task  selections  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl 

seemed  to  reflect  a deeper  understanding  of  children  and  more  per- 
ceptive insights  about  learning  and  emotional  difficulties.  More- 
over, the  first  year  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  to  varying  degrees,  had 
revealed  some  awareness  of  general  progressions  of  cognitive  de- 
velopment and  also  had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  conceive  of 
learning  tasks  in  accordance  with  their  own  observations  of  chil- 
dren. Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  this  study  instructional  prac- 
tices of  these  two  teachers  seemed  to  be  characterized  by  techno- 
logical competencies  which  were  rarely  apparent  in  observations  of 
classroom  strategies  of  teacher  C2  and  were  employed  less  consist- 
ently by  teacher  D. 
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(d)  It  seemed  probable  that  some  teachers  themselves 
viewed  task  and  material  selection  as  more  critical  to  change 
than  the  effects  of  ways  in  which  they  Interacted  with  children 
or  presented  tasks.  One  observation  which  seemed  to  be  indica- 
tive of  this  consideration  was  the  excessive  concern  of  some 
teachers  the  second  year  about  special  kinds  of  materials  and  a 
less  active  interest  in  other  critical  aspects  of  instruction  re- 
lated to  the  first  two  dimensions.  This  observation  was  especi- 
ally relevant  to  the  responses  of  teachers  C2  and  D and  was  also 
germane  to  the  reactions  of  the  five  new  teachers.  It  was  much 
less  applicable  to  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  who  seemed  to  recognize  the 
( significance  of  these  other  aspects  of  instruction.  In  either 

case,  the  essence  of  this  fourth  consideration  is  the  following 
point:  Probably  teachers  change,  to  the  greatest  extent,  those 

behaviors  and  respective  classroom  strategies  which  they  conceive 
to  be  the  most  important.  Undoubtedly,  for  several  reasons,  a 
number  of  teachers  participating  in  the  present  study  the  second 
year  viewed  some  of  the  techniques  related  to  this  third  dimension 
as  the  primary  basis  for  remediation  of  learning  disabilities  in 
children.  In  instances  where  views  seemed  to  diverge  from  this 
conception,  i.e.,  those  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  variations  of  in- 
structional practices  were  apparent. 

( 
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Finally,  perhaps  to  a fault,  this  writer  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  teacher  feelings,  attitudes,  and  perceptions  in 
Influencing  classroom  strategies.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  teachers  variously  recast  their  instructional  practices 
in  more  specific  terms  of  learning  disabilities  of  children,  it 
does  seem  that  the  point  warrants  reiteration.  In  some  instances, 

i 

perhaps  the  reality  was  that  such  changes  in  strategies  were  pri- 
marily reflections  of  simply  following  designated  recommendations. 
On  tne  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  however  great 
or  small,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  such  modifications  did  not. have 
some  impact  on  the  orientations  of  all  teachers,  which  the  first 
year  generally  had  appeared  to  be  entrenched  in  very  different  con- 
ceptions of  children  in  special  classes.  The  intent  here  is  not 
to  maintain  that  the  remediation  program  had  radical  and  all- 
pervasive  effects  on  attitudes  of  teachers.  As  discussed  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  these  kinds  of  changes  were  extremely  difficult 
to  incur.  However,  the  major  point  is  this:  The  general  orienta- 

tion of  instruction  of  these  teachers  appeared  to  disclose  some 
significant  departures  from  first-year  practices;  and  where  these 
changes  were,  in  fact,  reflections  of  different  teacher  attitudes, 
they  were  equally  as  important  as  any  specific  modifications  of 
instructional  practices. 


4.  The  fourth  and  last  dimension  of  instructional  prac- 


tices under  consideration  was  the  organization  of  class  ins true- 

win 

tion.  Like  the  third  dimension,  specific  practices  defining  this 
aspect  of  teaching  were  characterized  by  several  changes  from 
first-year  observations.  Some  of  the  following  modifications  were 
more  paramount . ! 

(a)  In  contrast  to  the  first  year,  each  of  t:he  four  teach- 
ers more  carefully  distinguished  between  instructional  and  func- 
tional levels  in  their  teaching.  Although  there  was  still  con- 
siderable  variation  in  the  kinds  of  task^  which  they  required,  in 
both  direct  instructional  and  independent  situations  teachers  less 

i 

frequently  made  requests  with  which  children  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  cope.  This  factor  was  one  of  several  variables  probably  con- 
tributing to  the  general  observation  the  second  year  that  children 
less  frequently  interrupted  teachers  during  the  course  of  individ- 
ual instruction. 

(b)  Increased  organization  of  instruction  appeared  to  be 
reflected  in  another  strategy  which  was  largely  absent  the  first 
year  in  classes  C2  and  D.  In  particular,  during  the  course  of  the 
remediation  program  both  teachers  allotted  specific  periods  for 
checking  and  clarifying  understanding  of  completed  tasks.  The  in- 
structional practices  of  teachers  B2  and  Cl  revealed  no  substantial 
changes  in  this  respect;  both  teachers  had  made  provisions  for  such 


activity  the  first  year. 

(c)  In  terms  of  coordinating  direct  teacher  instruction 
and  independent  activities,  again  teachers  G2  and  D altered  their 
approaches  from  first-year  practices  where  children  had  expended 
long  periods  of  time  waiting  for  assistance . The  second  year 
teachers  B2  and  Cl  continued  to  maintain  this  balance  which  was 
clearly  evident  in  the  structure  of  their  classroom  activity  the 
first  year. 

(d)  In  classes  C2  and  D,  activities  the  second  year  were 
considerably  more  varied  than  they  had  been  the  first  year  but 

i 

still  did  not  reflect  the  degrees  of  individualization  apparent  in 

t 

I 

classes  B2  and  Cl.  | 

j 

(e)  In  classes  B2,  Cl,  and  D,  tepchers  planned  the  phys- 
ical placement  of  children  who  functioned  less  well  in  close  prox- 
imity with  other  children  and  adults  in  independent  and  direct  in- 
structional situations.  For  teacher  D,  this  change  represented  a 
substantial  departure  from  first-year  practices  which  had  not  in- 
cluded such  techniques.  To  a limited  extent,  teachers  B2  and  Cl 
both  had  employed  some  of  these  strategies  the  first  year. 

(f)  In  classes  B2  and  Cl  and,  to  some  lesser  degree,  in 
class  D,  there  was  evidence  of  preplanned  reserve  activities  for 
children  whose  tolerance  levels  were  low  and  who  needed  relief  and 
change  from  the  mainstream  of  learning  processes.  In  class  B2, 
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these  kinds  of  provisions  were  more  prominent  the  second  year  than 


the  first  year.  For  example,  one  manifestation  of  this  teacher Ts 


increasing  attention  to  such  factors  was  exemplified  in  her  devel- 


opment of  an  activity  corner  where  various  games,  books,  and  spe- 


cially prepared  teacher  materials  could  be  used  by  one  or  two  chil- 


dren. In  contrast  to  class  Cl,  where  they  were  consistently  em- 


ployed with  apparent  direction  and  purpose,  supportive,  release 


materials  in  class  B2  were  utilized  in  specific  response  to  contem- 


porary behaviors  and  feelings  of  the  children. 

(g)  With  the  exception  of  teacher  B2,  who  indicated  sched- 


uled programs  to  children  at  the  commencement  of  daily  activities, 


the  other  three  teachers  still  did  not  provide  individually  pre- 


pared activity  cards  for  children*  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  B2 


and  D did  more  consistently  state  their  expectations  for  very  short 


durations  of  time;  teacher  Cl  continued  to  follow  a similar  ap- 


proach which  she  had  pursued  the  first  year*  In  reality,  these 

i 

kinds  of  directions  appeared  to  be  far  more  appropriate  for  several 


children  in  classes  Cl,  C2,  and  D than  the  alternative  approach  of 


reading  instructions. 


(h)  Finally,  with  the  exception  of  C2,  all  of  the  teachers 


maintained  continuing  and  completed  work  of  children  in  individual 


personal  notebooks.  Such  a technique  seemed  to  contribute  to  a 


sense  of  success  and  accomplishment  for  some  children  and,  further, 
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i organized  written  assignments  into  one  central  resource  which  was 

easily  accessible  to  children*  This  strategy  was  observed  in  none 
of  the  classes  the  first  year. 

In  conclusion,  this  increasing  utilization  of  various  strate- 
gies for  organizing  classroom  instruction  was  conceived  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  contributing  to  the  lessened  confusion  and 
more  comfortable  involvement  of  children  in  classes  C2  and  D.  In 
classes  B2  and  Cl,  which  had  been  highly  organized  the  first  year, 
specific  differences  in  responses  of  children  were  more  difficult 
to  determine.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  consistently  frustrat- 
ing experiences  of  children  in  class  B2,  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
^ curred  by  factors  other  than  organizational  difficulties,  learning 

in  these  settings  the  first  year  had  been  generally  characterized 
by  fairly  stable,  active,  and  purposeful  involvements  of  children 
in  various  activities.  Of  more  apparent  influence,  these  modifi- 
cations probably  added  to  the  greater  assurance  with  which  both  of 
these  t achers  approached  instruction  in  their  classes.  However, 
it  is  recognized  that  such  manifestations  also  reflected  the  impact 
of  other  variables  on  their  behavior. 

Summary  and  conclusions  to  second-year  observations: 

Changes  in  behavior  of  the  four  original  teachers  over  a two-year 
period  and  their  relative  importance  to  effective  classroom  in- 
( struction.  Second-year  observations  revealed  that,  in  certain  re- 
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spects,  teachers  changed  in  similar  ways  5 they  also  demonstrated 
unique  characteristics.  In  particular,  teachers  shared  these  com- 
monalities of  change. 

(a)  To  varying  degrees,  instructional  practices  of  all 
teachers  were  more  oriented  toward  individual  learning  needs  of 
different  children. 

(b)  Instruction  in  all  classes  included  organizational 
practices  which  had  not  been  evident  the  first  year.  As  a result, 
to  varying  degrees,  learning  in  each  of  these  classes  the  second 
year  seemed  to  proceed  at  a more  comfortable  pace  and  as  a more 
feasible  course  of  action  for  both  teachers  and  children. 

(c)  Instructional  practices  in  all  of  the  classes  was 
characterized  by  more  specific  identifiable  educational  objectives. 

(d)  To  varying  degrees,  independent  and  teacher-directed 
tasks  required  of  children  and  supportive  aids  provided  for  accom- 
plishment of  these  tasks  seemed  to  be  more  appropriately  tailored 
to  abilities  and  academic  skills  of  children,  rather  than  based 
generally  on  grade  levels.  As  a consequence,  teachers  less  fre- 
quently requested  tacks  of  children  which  they  were  totally  unable 
to  accomplish. 

There  were  also  uniquenesses  to  the  ways  in  which  teachers 
modified  their  behavior.  These  included  the  following  observations. 

(a)  Although  the  instructional  practices  of  each  of  the 
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four  ^eachers  were  focused  to  a greater  extent  on  specific  learn- 
ing disorders  of  children  the  second  year,  processes  of  instruc- 
tion of  more  supportive  teachers  were  more  consistently  insightful 
than  those  of  less  supportive  teachers. 

(b)  Less  sensitive  teachers  tended  to  focus  remediation 
strategies  primarily  on  specific  learning  difficulties;  more  sup- 
portive teachers  concentrated  their  efforts  on  both  learning 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

(c)  While  the  remediation  strategies  of  all  of  the  teach- 
ers involved  changes  in  the  form  of  knowledge  presented  to  chil- 
dren in  accordance  with  individual  performance  styles,  instruc- 
tional practices  of  more  supportive  teachers,  in  a broader  perspec- 
tive, were  addressed  also  to  behavioral  components  of  learning 
disabilities  of  the  children. 

(d)  Although  observations  revealed  increasing  use  of 
manipulative  materials  and  audio-visual  equipment,  more  sensitive 
teachers  employed  these  supportive  aids  in  ways  which  were  much 
more  attuned  to  the  specific  learning  difficulties  of  children 

than  less  perceptive  teachers. 

(e)  Task  presentations  of  more  supportive  teachers  dis- 
closed increasing  sensitivities  to  ways  of  guiding  thought  proc- 
esses of  children;  instructional  practices  of  less  supportive 
teachers  reflected  less  consistent  attendance  to  such  factors. 
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On  the  basis  of  such  observations,  it  appeared  that  although 
each  of  the  four  teachers  substantially  changed  her  instructional 
practices  during  the  course  of  the  remediation  program,  these  mod- 
ifications varied  in  degree  and  kind  across  the  four  dimensions  of 
teacher  behavior.  Alterations  were  especially  prominent  with  re- 
spect to  behavior  relating  to  the  dimensions  of  task  selections 
and  the  organization  of  class  instruction.  Fewer  modifications 
were  evident  in  the  ways  in  which  teachers  presented  tasks  to  chil- 
dren; thus  these  behaviors  more  closely  resembled  first-year  prac- 
tices. Finally,  with  the  exception  of  teacher  B2,  whose  behavior 
became  more  consistently  supportive  in  relation  to  all  children  in 
her  class  the  second  year,  the  character  of  teacher  interactions 
with  children  remained  largely  similar  to  first-year  observations. 

Factors  contributing  to  these  changes  were  numerous.  . 

Among  the  more  important  variables  were  these  influences:  (a)  the 

impact  of  the  remediation  program;  (b)  attitudes  and  feelings  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  children;  (c)  already  existing  tech- 
nological competencies  of  teachers;  (d)  unique  structures  of  spe- 
cial settings;  and  (e)  the  psychological  climate  of  self-contained 
classes.  In  terns  of  the  relative  significance  of  these  factors, 
teacher  attitudes  and  feelings  continued  to  exercise  a dominant 
role  in  influencing  ways  in  which  each  of  the  teachers  changed 
along  all  four  evaluative  dimensions.  For  example,  they  were  much 
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more  powerful  determinants  than  the  physical  structure  of  special 
settings  and  appeared  to  pervade  consistently  the  direction  of  im- 
pact of  the  remediation  program. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  year,  five  new  teachers  who 
had  not  participated  in  the  diagnostic  phase  became  involved  in  the 
study.  As  well  as  revealing  five  additional  unique  styles  of  in- 
struction, which  also  shared  some  important  commonalities  with  the 
original  four  teachers,  these  classes  provided  significant  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  behavior  of  the  same  children  with  differ- 
ent teachers.  Although  they  had  been  largely  unanticipated  and 
initially  quite  undesirable,  these  observations  shed  further  light  /> 

on  several  considerations,  including  the  critical  importance  of 

i 

teacher-child  relationships  to  effective  learning,  the  variability  1 

Vj 

of  behavior  of  children  in  response  to  different  teachers,  the  "V 

variability  of  behavior  of  teachers  in  response  to  different  chil- 
dren, differences  in  impact  of  the  remediation  program  on  instruc-  | 

tional  practices  of  the  teachers,  and  again,  the  decisive  impact  " 

of  teacher  attitudes  on  behavior  of  the  children. 

In  the  next  and  final  section  on  descriptions  of  specific 
teacher  characteristics,  observations  of  the  interactions  and  in- 
structional practices  in  the  five  classes  will  be  discussed.  These 
will  include  special  settings  A2,  G3,  C4,  C5,  and  D2.  As  in  the 
previous  section,  capital  letters  of  this  code  represent  different 
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communities.  The  subscript  numbers  designate  different  teachers. 

1.  Although  the  ways  in  which  teacher  A,  the  first  year, 
and  teacher  A2,  the  second  year,  interacted  with  children  appeared 
to  be  highly  supportive,  the  reactions  of  some  of  the  same  children 
to  these  teachers  were  very  different.  Teacher  A2  met  with  a great 
deal  of  resistance  to  her  instruction  and  requests,  considerably 
more  inattentiveness  and  hyperactivity,  and  overt  displays  of  stress 
and  emotion  of  children  which  had  not  been  especially  evident  under 
the  guidance  of  teacher  A.  Such  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that 
despite  the  apparent  sensitivity  of  teacher  A2,  her  relationships 
with  the  children  were  not  nearly  as  secure  or  initially  positive  / 

as  those  of  teacher  A. 

Extreme  reactions  of  certain  children  to  teacher  change, 
emotionally  charged  behavior  of  new  children  entering  the  class, 
ambiguous  decisions  of  this  new  first-year  teacher,  and  the  yet 
formative  approach  of  teacher  A2  in  coping  with  and  setting  limita-  i 

tions  for  children  were  a few  more  apparent  influences  which  seemed 
to  bear  heavily  on  these  second-year  events.  In  particular,  they 
appeared  to  be  manifested  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  Over  a two-year  period  including  the  diagnostic  phase 
of  this  study,  teacher  A had  established  strong,  positive  rela- 
tionships with  children  in  her  class.  The  change  in  teachers  the 
second  year  required  a transition  which  at  least  two  children  in 
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class  A2  openly  had  much  difficulty  making.  Thus,  until  one  of 
those  children  was  moved  to  a regular  third  grade  in  January,  be- 
havior of  these  youngsters  tended  to  be  extremely  disruptive  to 
the  mainstream  of  learning  activity. 

(b)  Behavior  of  younger  children  entering  the  class  the 
second  year  seemed  to  be  characterized  by  a great  deal  more  emo- 
tional overlay  than  that  of  older  students  who  were  transferred  to 
an  intermediate  class.  Thus,  the  addition  of  several  volatile 
children  who  were  very  easily  disturbed  and  not  especially  compat- 
ible with  their  peers  remaining  in  this  class  the  second  year  in- 
creased tension  and  discord  and  augmented  problems  with  which  this 
teacher  was  barely  managing  t;o  cope. 

(c)  Although  they  seemed  to  arise  largely  from  various 
emotional  problems  of  the  children,  many  behavioral  difficulties 
in  class  A2  appeared  to  be  compounded  by  inconsistent  decisions  of 
the  teacher,  her  lack  of  assurance  in  knowing  how  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  such  problems,  and  her  failure  to  set  appropriate  lim- 
itations for  children.  She  often  made  decisions  and  presented  al- 
ternatives to  children  which  ultimately  were  not  carried  out  on 
later  occasions.  Those  that  were  followed  through  frequently  seemed 
to  have  little  meaning  for  and  effect  upon  the  children.  Joking 

or  attempting  to  convince  children  that  they  did  not  have  certain 
feelings  rarely  changed  the  tenor  of  emotional  outbursts.  Thus, 
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for  at  least  half  of  the  school  year  children  continued  to  resist 
this  teacher  and  more  than  occasionally  verbalized  their  realiza- 
tions that  she  "could  not  make  them  do  anything."  These  circum- 
stances improved  to  some  extent  immediately  following  the  transfer 
of  the  one  child  who  was  most  "vocal"  about  his  resistance  to 
teacher  A2.  Yet,  even  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  clearly  ap- 
parent that  she  had  not  resolved  this  struggle  and  that  at  times 
her  indecisiveness  undermined  the  bonds  of  respect,  trust,  and  af- 
fection which  she  had  painfully  secured  with  the  children. 

In  spite  of  these  persistent  and  frustrating  experiences, 
teacher  A2  continued  to  approach  children  with  compassion,  empathy, 
kindness,  and  a genuine  concern  for  and  interest  in  their  learning 
and  emotional  growth.  Her  style  of  interaction  was  largely  char- 
acterized by  a willingness  to  allow  children  to  assert  their  own 
feelings  and  attitudes  freely  without  teacher  intervention,  provi- 
sion of  opportunities  for  children  to  make  their  own  personal  deci- 
sions, constant  efforts  to  aid  children  in  understanding  the  feel- 
ings and  behavior  of  one  another,  e.:id  delay  in  asserting  her  desires 
and  requirements  by  demand,  although  she  fully  realized  that  such 
an  approach  probably  would  diminish  some  impulsivity,  aggression, 
and  hyperactivity  of  certain  children.  She  shared  with  teacher  Cl 
such  common  practices  as  engaging  in  frequent  personal  dialogues 
with  children,  explaining  her  reasons  for  particular  requests, 
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assuming  responsibility  for  asking  children  to  complete  tasks 
which  sometimes  they  were  unable  to  accomplish,  and  providing  sus- 
taining support  for  children  in  the  event  that  they  became  frus- 
trated and  anxious  during  learning  processes.  Further,  during 
more  formal  instructional  situations  and  less  structured  involve- 
ments she  encouraged  learning  through  free  expression  and  explor- 
' ation  and  always  seized  upon  positive  aspects  of  their  behavior  in 
responding  to  children. 

Observations  of  events  in  this  class  raised  several  ques- 
tions which  were  not  only  of  specific  concern  to  this  teacher  but 
also  of  more  general  importance  to  all  educators  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  change  behavior  of  children  within  a classroom  setting. 
In  the  main,  practices  of  teacher  A2  largely  corresponded  with 
designated  criteria;  over  time,  children  did  eventually  begin  to 
respond  in  more  positive  ways  toward  her  and  one  another.  Yet, 
problems  in  this  class  had  been  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  modify.  Excluding  the  possibility  of  resorting  to  such  tactics 
as  verbal  derogations,  compelling  demands,  and  severe  criticisms, 
she  .was  directly  confronted  with  some  very  serious  issues.  For 
example,  to  what  degree  could  she  comfortably  allow  children  to 
express  their  needs  freely  within  a classroom  setting;  are  such 
provisions  necessarily  always  conducive  to  emotional  growth;  what 
resources  are  available  for  a teacher  to  channel  maladaptive  be- 
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havior  of  children?  Clearly,  responses  to  such  issues  would  vary 
with  particular  circumstances  and  would  require  considerations  far 
exceeding  uniformly  applied  approaches.  Teacher  &2  was  unique  in 
the  wide  range  of  freedom  which  she  afforded  to  children.  Yet,  as 
the  year  progressed  and  she  began  to  cope  more  adequately  with  be- 
havioral difficulties  of  children,  she  seemed  to  move  toward  this 
position:  That  a total  lack  of  structure  served  a less  construc- 

tive purpose  for  some  children  and  that  a restricted  range  of  be- 
havior did  not  need  to  stifle  individuality,  spontaneity,  and  vital 
personal  expression.  Too,  carefully  monitored  limitations  might 
aid  some  children  in  learning  to  establish  and  internalize  controls 
which  they  had  not  developed  and  might  not  readily  accomplish  with- 
out guidance.  The  observation  that  teacher  A2  was  deeply  concerned 
about  such  considerations  seemed  to  be  one  further  indication  of 
her  highly  supportive  approach  in  relating  to  children. 

Teacher  C3  was  the  third  participant  in  the  special  set- 
ting of  rotating  classes  of  children.  Her  role  in  that  program 
involved  her  primarily  in  a development  and  enhancement  of  various 
language  functions  in  children.  The  character  of  her  interaction, 
which  largely  differed  from  those  of  her  two  colleagues,  more 
closely  resembled  the  style  of  teacher  C2 . The  following  descrip- 
tion includes  a few  more  paramount  observations  of  this  writer. 
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Teacher  C3  maintained  interaction  with  children  on  a super- 
ficial level.  Behavioral  disturbances  were  controlled  by  means  of 
exclusive  reliance  on  practices  such  as  verbal  beratement,  criti- 
cism, and  authoritative  demands.  Although  the  impact  of  such  dero- 
gations did  not  appear  to  be  as  severely  debilitating  and  cata- 
strophic as  that  of  practices  of  teacher  02 , this  approach  did 
have  similar  effects  in  delimiting  freedom  of  decision,  largely 
stifling  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  and  individual  expression,  and 
providing  a learning  environment  which  was  focused  principally  on 
negative  rather  than  positive  aspects  of  child  behavior.  Second, 
her  response  to  children  seemed  to  be  guided  primarily  by  the  vary- 
ing degrees  to  which  they  posed  behavioral  problems  in  class  man- 
agement. Third,  freer  time  periods  seldom  were  characterized  by 
efforts  to  engage  children  in  personal  conversation.  Such  oppor- 
tunities, at  which  times  children  were  left  to  the  supervision  of 
a young  teacher  aide,  often  were  spent  in  talking  with  other 
teachers  apart  from  her  classroom.  Moreover,  whenever  she  did  re- 
main in  the  classroom,  she  stayed  at  her  desk  and  occupied  her 
time  with  clerical  or  cleaning  duties.  This  characteristic  dis- 
tance from  children  also  pervaded  direct  instructional  situations; 
e.g.,  she  seldom  displayed  encouragement  for  those  children  who 
revealed  higher  levels  of  emotional  and  intellectual  functioning 
or  support  for  children  who  were  experiencing  difficulties  in 
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coping  with  academic  and  emotional  problems.  Finally,  her  inter- 
actions were  almost  completely  devoid  of  any  clear  evidence  of 
awareness  of  needs  such  as  the  enhancement  of  personal  autonomies 
and  development  of  greater  independence  in  children.  In  other 
words,  although  she  did  not  attempt  to  manipulate  and  severely  re- 
strict behavior  to  the  excess  that  was  revealed  in  the  practices 
of  teacher  C2,  she  made  no  discernible  effort  to  move  children  in 
more  self-sufficient  directions.  This  observation  was  one  further 
consideration  .supporting  the  following  general  impression  of  inter- 
actions of  teacher  C3  with  children:  Her  lack  of  sensitivity  was 

disclosed  to  a greater  extent  in  her  neglect  in  making  firm  deci- 
sions and  becoming  an  active  participant  in  classroom  learning 
experiences  than  by  any  one  specific  practice  or  combination  of 
strategies  which  adversely  affected  child  behavior.  Over  the  sec- 
ond year,  there  were  no  substantial  changes  in  her  style  of  inter- 
action with  the  children. 

In  response  to  such  an  approach,  behavior  of  children  in 
class  C3  did  not  appear  to  be  generally  characterized  by  the  kinds 
of  recurring  emotional  outbursts  prominent  in  some  other  settings . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  this  teacher’s  indecisiveness 
and  alienation  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  observations  that  neither 
claps  performance  nor  affective  behavior  of  children  appeared  to 
move  in  any  universally  positive  direction.  Children  revealed 
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little  openness  and  commitment  to  learning  activity  which  was  para- 
mount  in  their  encounters  in  class  Cl*  Too,  although  constant  re- 
quests of  children  to  remain  in  class  Cl  were  also  indicative  of 
the  highly  supportive  ways  in  which  teacher  Cl  interacted  with 
them,  such  behaviors  were  conceived  to  be  equally  symptomatic  of 

existing  conditions  in  class  C3. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  this  investigation,  three 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  years  were  transferred 
to  an  integrated  program  where  they  attended  regular  second  and 
third  grades  on  a full-time  basis  and  also  received  approximately 
one  hour  of  special  assistance  in  a tutorial  setting*  At  times, 
instruction  was  provided  individually  for  these  children j on  some 
occasions  they  met  in  groups  with  other  children  who  also  needed 
additional  help.  Observations  of  the  three  children  were  made 
only  during  their  participation  in  the  tutorial  setting,  not  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  learning  in  regular  class.  In  evaluating 
changes  in  children  placed  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  recognized 
that  multiple  school-  and  child-related  variables  influence  pat- 
terns of  behavior.  However,  one  important  dimension  contributing 
to  significant  positive  growth  in  these  children  the  second  year 
seemed  to  reside  in  the  supportive  learning  environment  which 
teacher  C4  created  for  them. 

Like  those  of  B2  and  Cl,  this  tsacherfs  interpersonal  re- 
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lations  with  children  were  distinguished  by  inclusion  of  a majority 
of  the  guidelines  specified  for  this  first  evaluative  dimension. 
Teacher  C4,  too,  responded  in  differential  ways  toward  children, 
which  seemed  to  be  closely  attuned  to  their  particular  psychologi- 
cal needs;  she  encouraged  higher  levels  of  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual functioning  and  repeatedly  stressed  her  expectancies  of  in- 
creasingly more  advanced  behavior  and  performance.  Although  her 
class  periods  were  extremely  short,  she  afforded  opportunities  for 
children  to  discuss  personal  and  academic  difficulties  that  they 
were  experiencing  in  their  classes  and  to  share  their  thoughts  with 
one  another,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  organized,  satisfying  learn- 
ing processes.  During  the  course  of  their  reintegration,  she  seemed 
to  be  especially  aware  that  the  physical  placement  of  these  children 
in  the  regular  grades  would  not  necessarily  assure  acceptance  by 
other  children  or  regular  class  teachers.  Thus,  the  availability 
of  teacher  C4  as  a liaison  person  for  clarifying  misunderstandings 
was  crucial  to  their  continuance  in  a school  setting  where  probabil- 
ities of  rejection  were  increased  as  a result  of  identification 
with  prior  special  class  placement  and/or  gross  manifestations  of 
specific  learning  disabilities.  For  the  most  part,  serious  dif- 
ficulties were  minimized  by  her  anticipation  of  potential  problems 
and  her  sensitive  response  to  situations  when  they  did  occur. 
Finally,  the  need  for  restricting  behavior  of  the  children  seemed 
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to  be  conspicuously  absent  in  this  setting.  Children  willingly 
joined  in  all  activities.  Problems  which  did  arise  were  always 
discussed  in  ways  which  allowed  the  children  to  express  their 
reasons  for  particular  actions  withou : pressures  and  discomforts 
of  criticism.  Attempting  to  avoid  some  tensions  with  teachers  and 
administrators,  she  occasionally  made  requests  of  children  to  abide 
by  fixed  school  rules;  yet  policies,  regulations,  and  potential 
problems  were  always  explained  to  the  children.  In  essence,  al- 
though the  structure  of  this  special  setting  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  rationale  and  focus  of  instruction  and  guidance  for  these 
children  varied  considerably  from  major  orientations  of  other  pro- 
grams in  the  study,  teacher  C4  shared  some  important  commonalities 
in  approach  with  teacher  B2  and  Cl. 

It  has  been  a general  observation  of  the  writer  that  com- 
mon sensitivities  to  children  often  are  reflected  in  diverse  teach- 
ing practices  and  patterns  of  interaction.  These  differences  are 
conceived  to  arise,  in  part,  from  these  major  sources:  (a)  unique 

personal  characteristics  of  teachers;  (b)  personal  characteristics 
of  children;  and  (c)  the  influence  of  circumstances  surrounding 
special  settings.  In  class  C4,  these  dimensions  seemed  to  bear  in 
some  of  the  following  ways  on  unique  patterns  of  teacher-child 
interactions . 
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(a)  During  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  study  none  of 
these  children  were  observed  to  display  behavior  which  distinguished 
them  from  children  conceived  to  be  "of  normal  intelligence."  Dur- 
ing processes  of  their  selection  for  the  program  this  factor  was 
considered  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  their  acceptance  by  other 
children  and  regular  class  teachers.  It  was  anticipated  that  any 
readily  apparent  behavioral  deviance s of  these  children,  which 
placed  additional  burdens  on  teachers,  probably  would  be  viewed  as 
manifestations  of  mental  retardation  and  thus  would  tend  to  augment 
the  likelihood  of  return  to  special  class. 

In  light  of  these  patterns  of  child  behavior,  teacher  C4 
was  not  confronted  with  the  severe  pathologies,  excessive  dis- 
tractibilities,  and  various  other  emotional  involvements  which 
most  of  the  other  teachers  experienced  in  at  least  one  or  two  chil- 
dren in  their  classes. 

(b)  As  suggested  above , the  focus  of  interaction  and  in- 
struction in  class  C4  very  often  was  directed  toward  the  needs  and 
problems  which  arose  in  the  regular  classes.  Thus,  this  special 
setting  and  teacher  C4  functioned  in  capacities  quite  different 
from  those  of  other  teachers  and  their  classes  in  the  study. 

Teacher  C4  was  responsible  for  dealing  with  problems  which  she 
perceived  and  which  children  voluntarily  raised  with  her.  Further, 
to  assure  any  degree  of  success  and  comfort  in  the  process  of  re- 
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integration,  it  was  essential,  too,  that  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  children  coincide  with  requests  and  courses  of  instruction 
of  the  regular  class  teachers . 

(c)  To  a greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  teachers, 

C4  emphasized  to  children  the  importance  of  their  communicating 
openly  with  her  about  class  difficulties.  This  approach  was  much 
more  direct  and  gave  children  a good  deal  more  independence  than 
practices  of  some  other  teachers  who  exercised  more  control  over 
the  time,  place,  and  ways  in  which  such  problems  were  discussed. 

In  terms  of  the  emotional  stability  of  the  particular  children  in 
this  setting,  program  objectives  of  total  reintegration  of  chil- 
dren, and  characteristic  tendencies  of  this  teacher  to  offer  chil- 
dren freedom  with  responsibility  to  make  their  own  decisions,  the 
approach  seemed  to  be  highly  advantageous. 

(d)  Feelings  of  closure  and  hopelessness  occasionally 
pervaded  the  attitudes  of  even  the  best  teachers  of  this  study 
and  many  children  in  these  special  classes.  Persistently  frus- 
trating and  seemingly  contradictory  behavior  of  children,  lack  of 
recall  of  knowledge  of  children,  realistic  awareness  on  the  part 
of  children  and  teachers  that  changes  probably  would  be  obtained 
only  after  lengthy  periods  of  time,  and  awareness  that  the  major- 
ity of  children  probably  would  not  be  moved  from  special  class 
were  among  a few  of  many  realizations  and  experiences  which  un- 
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doubtedly  precipitated  less  optimistic  attitudes  and  feelings. 
Children  and  teacher  C4  were  by  n means  free  from  such  reminders. 
They,  too,  encountered  moments  of  doubt,  intense  effort,  isola- 
tion, and  at  times  bewilderment.  Yet,  whether  it  was  a result  of 
attitudes  of  the  children,  close  involvement  with  other  classes, 
optimistic  attitudes  of  this  teacher,  freedom  from  self-contained 
special  classes,  or  the  influence  of  all  of  these  factors,  the 
psychological  climate  of  this  learning  center  was  notably  lacking 
in  much  of  the  despondency,  withdrawal,  and  discouragement  of 
children  which,  to  varying  degrees,  characterized  the  other  spe- 
cial class  settings.  Likely,  too,  class  C4  differed  substantially 
from  these  other  settings  in  the  following  way:  In  more  self- 

contained,  confined  class  settings,  which  were  rarely  integrated 
with  children  from  the  regular  grades,  chaotic,  disturbing  events 
tended  to  have  a cyclical  effect  in  provoking  further  disruptive 
incidents;  on  the  other  hand,  more  stable  occurrences  in  class  C4 
and  the  broader  experiences  of  these  children  with  others  in  the 
regular  classes  held  the  potential  of  perpetuating  more  positive 
learning  experiences  and  diminishing  maladaptive  behavior. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  four  teachers  in  community  G, 
teacher  C5  was  situated  in  a fixed,  self-contained  special  class 
setting.  The  group  included  12  children,  five  of  whom  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  study  the  first  year.  In  general,  teacher  C5  was 
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supportive  with  these  children;  however,  her  interactions  were 
somewhat  restrained  and  inhibited  in  terms  of  her  control  of  be- 
havior and  freedom  of  expression  of  the  children,  her  perceptions 
and  interpretations  of  various  class  events,  and  her  conceptions 
and  expectancies  of  appropriate  child  behavior.  Her  involvements 
with  the  children  were  invariably  characterized  by  respect  and 
gentleness.  Severe  criticism  and  belittling  of  children  were  sel- 
dom observed.  Although  some  children  periodically  became  a bit 
resistant  to  learning  situations,  in  the  main  they  responded  will- 
ingly and  conformed  to  her  requests-  The  psychological  climate  of 
the  classroom  was  generally  subdued;  children  were  expected  to  re- 
main at  their  seats  with  very  little  interaction  among  themselves, 
even  when  their  desks  were  moved  in  close  proximity  to  one  another 
in  order  to  facilitate  peer  assistance.  Their  full  attention  was 
to  be  directed  toward  their  assignments  while  she  was  involved  in 
small  group  instruction.  In  the  event  that  children  did  drift  from 
their  tasks,  she  quietly  reminded  them  that  they  had  work  yet  to  be 
completed.  Regardless  of  the  varying  needs  of  different  children 
to  function  independently  and  to  make  decisions  apart  from  her 
direction,  to  express  their  acceptance  or  displeasure  with  certain 
class  activities  which  might  have  run  counter  to  her  expectancies, 
she  held  to  her  "conservative”  limitations  with  little  alteration 
in  approach  in  relation  to  different  children.  She  seemed  to  be 
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impervious  to  the  individual  differences  among  her  students,  whose 
behavior  represented  a wide  range  of  social  and  emotional  maturity 
and  stability.  As  a result,  children  who  were  able  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  during  the  course  of  class  experiences  and 
interactions  were  severely  restricted  in  accordance  with  her  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  quiet,  passive  classroom  behavior.  More- 
over, since  she  felt  that  they  would  probably  be  rejected  and  that 
they  lacked  academic  skills  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  perform- 
ance, teacher  C5  refused  to  allow  her  children  to  participate  in 
activities  with  the  regular  grades. 

In  many  respects,  such  delimiting  practices  of  teacher  C5 
seemed  to  be  quite  similar  to  tactics  pursued  by  less  supportive 
teachers  in  this  study.  They  were  restrictive  and  curtailed  the 
range  of  experiences  open  to  children  in  class  C5.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  character  of  this  teacher Ts  behavior  substanti- 
ally differed  from  styles  of  interaction  of  less  sensitive  teachers 
who  appeared  to  be  much  less  committed  to  efforts  toward  enhancing 
learning  in  children  and  who  were  less  attuned  to  their  emotional 
needs.  For  example,  in  contrast  to  teachers  02  and  C3,  who  like- 
wise exercised  considerable  control  over  class  behavior,  teacher 
C5  did  listen  to  children,  was  attentive  to  their  anxieties  and 
frustrations,  allowed  children  to  express  certain  kinds  of  concerns 
and  problems,  and  attempted  to  give  encouragement  when  they  were 
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1 experiencing  such  difficulties.  Although  her  interactions  infre- 

quently displayed  the  diversity  and  forethought  of  tactics  employed 
by  teachers  B2  and  Cl,  she  never  removed  herself  from  involvement 
• with  the  children. 

With  the  exception  of  one  boy  vbo  seemed  to  become  increas- 
ingly withdrawn  and  uncommunicative  over  the  course  of  the  second 
year,  behavior  of  the  four  other  children  who  originally  attended 
classes  Cl  and  C2  remained  largely  consistent  with  first-year  ob- 
servations. For  the  most  part,  none  of  these  children  had  posed 
behavioral  difficulties  for  the  first-year  teachers;  they  were  gen- 
erally willing  to  respond  to  requests  with  little  resistance.  A 

( These  patterns  continued  to  predominate  the  second  year;  in  fact, 

despite  the  controlled  learning  environment  of  class  C5,  three  of 

q 

the  five  children  who  had  been  in  class  C2  seemed  to  be  more  re- 
laxed  and  actually  somewhat  freer  in  the  ways  in  which  they  inter- 
acted with  teacher  C5.  Behavior  of  one  child  who  was  transferred  jj 

from  class  Cl  revealed  no  marked  differences.  However,  changes  in 
the  behavior  of  the  boy  who  had  been  in  class  Cl  the  first  year 
were  clearly  apparent.  While  the  underlying  sources  contributing 
to  these  differences  were  impossible  to  identify  in  specific  terms, 
the  following  factors  were  conceived  to  be  relatively  important  in 
light  of  observations  and  discussions  with  this  child  over  the 
course  of  the  second  year;  i.e.,  the  impact  of  less  class  freedom, 
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teacher  requests  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  him, 
enrollment  in  a class  of  children  with  whom  he  seemed  to  share 
less  common  interests,  the  influence  of  vastly  different  teacher 
attitudes,  and  a deteriorating  family  situation.  Thus,  although 
the  character  of  interactions  of  teacher  C5  was  considered  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  these  changes,  they  certainly  did  not  com- 
prise the  sole  influence  bearing  on  his  behavior. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  five  of  the  ten  children 
in  class  D were  transferred  to  class  D2.  This  placement  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  observe  interactions  of  a fifth 
and  the  last  new  teacher  who  joined  the  study  and  child  behavior 
which  represented  di'amatic  changes  from  prevalent  first-year  oc- 
currences where  children  revealed  moderate  to  severe  emotional 
difficulties.  In  particular,  during  the  second  year,  children  in 
class  D2  became  increasingly  able  to  attend  to  academic  tasks  over 
extended  periods  of  time,  were  less  frequently  and  severely  dis- 
turbed by  one  another  and  class  circumstances,  became  better  able 
to  control  and  delay  impulsive  responses,  became  less  ’’egocentric*’ 
and  better  able  to  consider  alternative  points  of  view,  and  were 
increasingly  able  to  express  reasons  for  and  to  reflect  upon  their 
own  behavior.  On  the  basis  of  observations  of  teacher-child  in- 
teractions, it  appeared  that  these  modifications  arose  in  large 
part  from  incisive  strategies  conceived  by  teacher  D2 , which  corn- 
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prised  a uniquely  diversified,  creative,  and  highly  perceptive 
interpersonal  classroom  approach. 

The  following  characteristics  distinguished  this  teacher Ts 
style  of  interaction  with  children. 

(a)  His  intervention  strategies  often  were  applied  in 
anticipation  of  rather  than  in  reaction  to  child  behavior.  Of 
critical  importance  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  strategies  were 
at  least  two  considerations  which  were  clearly  reflected  in  the 
interaction  processes  of  teacher  D2 j i.e.,  appropriate  timing  of 
responses  and  the  nature  of  sensitive  responses  in  light  of  dif- 
ferent children  and  impending  circumstances.  This  course  of  action 
seemed  to  have  an  effect  of  tempering  and  preventing  tensions  of 
some  children  which  otherwise  probably  would  have  mounted  to  emo- 
tional outbursts  such  as  those  frequently  observed  with  teacher  D 
the  first  year. 

(b)  In  addition  to  preventive  strategies,  other  practices 
of  teacher  D2  appeared  to  contribute  to  observations  ^f  changing 
emotional  behavior  of  children.  For  example,  like  teachers  A 2, 

B2,  C2,  and  C4,  he  also  focused  his  major  effort  on  reinforcing 
positive  behavior  of  children.  Frequently  he  offered  no  response 
to  children  engaging  in  less  desirable  activities.  When  problems 
were  so  acute  that  they  required  immediate  intervention,  he  sought 
recourse  in  other  strategies  such  as  allowing  children  to  leave  the 
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( room  and  return  when  they  decided  that  they  could  more  adequately 

cope  with  the  classroom  situation;  discussing  sources  of  problems 
with  individual  children  without  teacher  demand  for  change;  allow- 
ing children  themselves  to  resolve  some  issues  without  direct 
teacher  intervention;  and  at  times  attempting  to  shift  the  focus 
of  their  attention  to  other  interests.  In  response  to  these  vari- 
ous strategies,  tensions  of  children  were  released  and  often  dis- 
turbed behavior  subsided  within  short  periods  of  time. 

(c)  The  effectiveness  of  strategies  such  as  those  de- 
scribed above  seemed  to  be  contingent  on  feelings  of  trust,  re- 
spect, interest,  and  affection  between  teachers  and  children. 

^ Without  the  strength  of  these  interpersonal  predispositions, 

teacher  attempts  to  modify  behavior  of  children  observed  in  some 
classes  often  went  awry.  Although  the  growth  of  interpersonal 
relationships  in  class  D2  revealed  many  difficult  moments  of 
vacillation,  distrust,  and  anxiety,  it  appeared  that  over  the 
course  of  the  year  interactions  between  teacher  D2  and  the  chil- 
dren became  more  predominantly  characterized  by  mutually  positive 
feelings . 

Among  all  of  the  classes,  relationships  between  children 
and  their  teachers  in  classes  B2 , Cl,  and  C4  most  c.losely  approxi- 
mated the  positive  nature,  consistency,  and  depth  of  interactions 
^ observed  in  class  D2 . 
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( (d)  As  discussed  in  the  section  on  first-year  observa- 

tions, one  of  the  apparent  major  deterrents  to  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendence in  children  in  class  D seemed  to  be  constant  efforts  of 
the  teacher  to  meet  all  desires  and  expressed  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. This  objective  not  only  was  frustrating  and  nearly  impos- 
sible for  teacher  D to  attain  but  also  seemed  to  be  highly  ill- 
advised  in  terms  of  promoting  change  in  children.  Observations 
of  teacher  D2  revealed  quite  a different  pattern  of  supportive- 
ness. He  was  sympathetic  to  and  understanding  of  feelings  of  the 
children.  Yet  he  expected  that  children  would  function  independently 
without  step-by-step  teacher  direction  and  constantly  emphasized 
^ the  importance  of  and  his  satisfaction  with  more  adaptive  behavior 

and  performance.  In  essence,  he  was  far  less  controlling  of  child 
behavior  than  teacher  D;  such  an  approach  seemed  to  be  much  more 
conducive  to  development  of  personal  autonomies  of  children  than 
the  somewhat  stifling  tactics  of  teacher  D the  first  year. 

Summarizing  second-year  observations  of  interactions  of 
the  five  new  teachers  and  children  in  their  classes,  these  patterns 

emerged . 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  teacher  A2,  who  was  initially 
confronted  with  severe  transference  problems  of  children  in  her 
class,  degrees  of  teacher  sensitivity  seemed  to  correlate  fairly 
^ closely  with  evaluations  of  positive  behavioral  and  performance 
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changes  in  children  across  classes.  Strategies  of  teachers  A2 , 

C4,  and  D2  seemed  to  be  the  most  consistently  enhancing  to  chil- 
dren; those  of  teacher  C5  were  moderately  sensitive  to  psycho- 
logical needs  of  children;  and  practices  of  teacher  C3  appeared 
to  be  the  least  congruent  with  observed  individual  differences 
and  potentials  for  growth  in  children. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  teacher  A 2,  whose  behavior  re- 
vealed considerable  change  immediately  following  the  transfer  of 
one  child  from  her  class,  the  general  character  of  teacher  inter- 
actions remained  quite  constant  over  the  second  year.  Those 

teachers  who  were  the  most  supportive  to  children  at  the  onset  of  z'1 

the  remediation  program  continued  to  display  practices  which  dem- 
onstrated their  progressive  insights  into  processes  of  learning  J 

and  behavioral  changes  in  children;  strategies  of  less  sensitive  ^ 

teachers  less  frequently  reflected  these  kinds  of  awarenesses. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  direct  effects  of  the  remediation  program  on  j 

styles  of  teacher  interactions,  again  changes  seemed  to  be  minimal. 

(c)  Although  the  effects  of  teacher  interaction  on  child 

behavior  were  largely  indistinguishable  from  influences  of  other 
aspects  of  instructional  practices,  in  the  final  analysis  it  was 
conceived  that  teacher  behaviors  relating  to  this  first  dimension 
were  key  determinants  of  directions  of  changes  in  children.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  observation:  Despite  vari- 
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abilities  of  change  in  children  evident  across  all  of  the  classes, 
there  were  general  tendencies  of  children  within  classes  to  pro- 
gress, remain  somewhat  static,  or  regress  in  their  behavior.  With 
the  exception  of  initial  observations  in  class  A2,  these  trends  in 
child  behavior  from  the  first  to  the  second  year  were  congruent 
with  evaluations  of  teacher  interactions  in  different  classes. 

(d)  Observations  of  the  four  original  teachers  over  a two- 
year  period  revealed  that,  in  certain  instances,  teacher  interac- 
tions were  substantially  influenced  by  behavior  of  different  chil- 
dren and  that  dramatic  positive  changes  in  teacher  practices  some- 
times ensued  after  children  were  transferred  from  classes.  Similar 

( observations  were  made  in  class  A2  where  the  teacher  was  able  to 

function  much  more  effectively  and  comfortably  when  one  child  was 
removed  from  her  class.  Although  the  importance  of  such  influences 
on  teacher  behavior  is  not  to  be  minimized,  it  is  essential  also 
to  consider  this  point:  In  both  classes  where  positive  changes 

were  most  conspicuous,  observations  had  revealed  that  interactions 
of  the  teachers  were  basically  supportive  to  children.  Thus,  it 
appeared  that  although  external  factors  may  seriously  impair  or 
enhance  class  interactions,  fundamental  teacher  predispositions 
toward  children  still  remained  highly  important.  There  were 

classes,  i.e.,  C2  and  C3,  where  changes  in  children  had  no  appre- 

( . . 

ciable  effect  on  the  character  of  teacher-child  interactions. 
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' 2.  Like  teacher  behavior  relating  to  the  first  evaluative 

dimension,  task  presentations  of  the  five  new  teachers  varied  a 
great  deal  in  degrees  of  appropriateness,  ingenuity,  and  insight- 
fulness of  strategies.  The  range  of  practices  included  utilization 
of  highly  perceptive,  unique  methodologies  by  some  teachers;  the 
use  of  moderately  effective,  more  traditional  tactics  by  others; 
and  the  use  of  procedures  in  one  class  which  revealed  little  evi- 
dence of  any  specific  plan.  In  brief,  the  following  observations 

in  the  five  classes  were  made. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  task  presentations 

of  teacher  A2  were  extremely  general  and  unstructured,  revealed  /> 

( little  correspondence  with  specific  learning  needs,  and  seemed  to 

be  only  marginally  effective  in  engaging  children  in  learning  proc-  I 

Vs 

esses.  As  she  gained  experience  over  the  year,  her  approach  began 
to  change  and  she  became  considerably  more  perceptive  in  evaluating 
and  developing  various  clinical  strategies  toward  the  remediation  | 

of  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  of  children.  More  specif i-  " 

cally,  initial  observations  revealed  that  children  were  given  very 
little  direction  in  independent  activities;  page  assignments  were 
made  and  children  were  left  to  complete  tasks  with  no  supportive 
aids  or  teacher  and  peer  assistance.  Often  children  were  unable 
to  attend  for  prolonged  periods  of  time  and  were  unable  to  cope 
^ with  requirements;  thus  they  quickly  lost  interest.  Not  many  weeks 
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had  elapsed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  these  tendencies 
of  children  began  to  become  frequent  patterns  of  functioning ; and 
without  teacher  direction  little  learning  appeared  to  transpire. 

In  contrast,  individual  instruction  was  more  carefully  guided.  Al- 
though she  relied  heavily  on  verbal  materials  and  methodologies  for 
conveying  concepts,  she  did  actively  participate  in  learning  proc- 
esses with  children  in  attempting  to  extend  their  fund  of  knowledge 
and  the  focus  of  their  insights  and  to  involve  them  consistently 
in  dialogue  with  her  and  one  another.  In  small  groups  of  three  or 
four,  children  seemed  to  be  responsive  to  her  presentations;  how- 
ever, in  frequent  larger  gatherings  they  were  again  extremely  in- 
attentive and  distractible. 

In  time,  there  were  changes  in  this  approach  of  teacher  A2. 
More  closely  defined  directions,  shorter  durations  of  class  periods, 
and  more  careful  attention  to  the  kinds  of  tasks  required  of  chil- 
dren on  an  independent  level  helped  to  ease  some  of  the  anxieties 
and  concerns  of  children.  Moreover,  whenever  lessons  became  dis- 
organized and  children  grew  frustrated,  teacher  A2  was  much  more 
sensitive  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which  might  have  precipitated 
resistance  and  was  able  to  work  through  these  difficulties  so  that 
they  more  frequently  were  willing  to  continue  or  attempt  other 
tasks.  Finally,  although  Initially  she  seemed  to  lack  knowledge 
and  experience  of  how  to  change  and  reorient  certain  manifestations 
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of  children,  she  remained  sensitive  to  the  contemporaneity  of 
their  behavior.  Thus,  despite  the  observation  that  her  task  pre- 
sentations did  not  include  a majority  of  the  criteria  designated 
for  this  dimension,  teacher  A2  demonstrated  through  her  changing 
insights  and  increasing  facilities  to  cope  with  learning  situa- 
tions that  she  held  considerable  potential  for  becoming  highly 
competent  in  guiding  learning  processes  of  children. 

Observations  of  task  presentations  of  teacher  C3  disclosed 
a very  different  pattern  of  instructional  practices.  Lessons  were 
offered  to  children  with  little  active  teacher  involvement  or  en- 
thusiasm; little  evidence  of  sensitivities  to  and  understanding  of 
anxieties  when  children  became  frustrated  with  tasks  and  resisted 
participation;  no  differentiation  of  approach  in  terms  of  special 
learning  and  emotional  needs;  and  little  evidence  of  how  to  change 
behavioral  and  learning  patterns  of  children  other  than  by  constant 
repetition  and  correction.  Daily  she  presented  the  same  language 
lessons  to  all  of  the  children  in  the  rotating  classes  which  usu- 
ally consisted  of  activities  selected  from  the  Peabody  Language 
Development  Kit.  Although  this  program  includes  a wide  variety  of 
worthwhile  developmental  tasks,  it  seemed  that  the  principal  value 
of  such  activities  inhered  in  their  adaptation  to  specific  needs 
of  individual  children  rather  than  indiscriminate  application  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  particular  language  difficulties.  Fur- 
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thermore,  the  lack  of  continuity  of  successive  daily  lessons 
strongly  indicated  that  her  selections  of  tasks  were  random,  ad- 
hered to  no  carefully  planned  sequences  of  activity,  and,  as  a 
result,  had  no  discernible  base  of  goal-direction  for  children. 

In  essence,  the  majority  of  lessons  bore  no  apparent  relationship 
to  meaningful  personal  experiences  of  children.  Her  plan  of  pac- 
ing tasks,  a second  major  aspect  of  task  presentations,  consisted 
exclusively  of  beginning  and  terminating  lessons  within  allotted 
25-minute  periods  with  no  particular  introductory,  directive  state- 
ments and  few  efforts  to  summarize  and  re-emphasize  purposes  of 
lessons. 

( In  general,  these  practices  of  teacher  C3  closely  resembled 

her  style  of  interaction  which  was  chiefly  characterized  by  a lack 

•V* 

of  personal  investment  in  the  learning  experiences  of  children  in  ^ 

her  class.  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  teacher  C3  displayed  no 
important  changes  in  this  approach.  In  light  of  such  events,  it  . 

was  not  surprising  that  the  participation  of  cnildren  in  these 
classes  lacked  the  care  and  interest  which  seemed  to  distinguish 

their  learning  in  the  adjoining  class  Cl. 

Learning  in  class  C4  consistently  appeared  to  be  a produc- 
tive, meaningful,  and  pleasurable  experience  for  children.  One 
vital  dimension  which  probably  contributed  to  this  highly  positive 

( 

learning  was  the  nature  of  teacher-child  Interactions j a second 

o 
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Important  determinant  appeared  to  be  the  style  of  task  presenta- 
tions of  teacher  C4.  In  particular,  her  behavior  relating  to  the 
second  evaluative  dimension  was  largely  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing strategies.  She  presented  specific,  clearly  defined  tasks 
to  children  through  a variety  of  group  and  individual  activities. 

She  conceived  of  tasks  which  were  challenging  to  the  children;  yet 
she  always  followed  activities  to  successful  completion  and  thus 
substantially  limited  possibilities  of  their  failure.  Moreover, 
whenever  children  experienced  serious  difficulty  in  coping  with 
tasks  required  in  their  regular  classes,  she  made  immediate  provi- 
sions for  clarifying  these  problems,  observing  their  processes  of 
accomplishment  in  order  to  discern  where  misconceptions  were  occur- 
ring. In  addition,  learning  in  this  class  had  a goal-direction 
which  not  only  was  related  to  the  focus  of  regular  class  activity 
but  also  was  characterized  by  a continuity  of  experiences  centered 
on  individual  needs  of  children.  In  other  words,  although  teacher 
C4  heavily  concentrated  her  efforts  on  academic  problems  of  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  grades,  sne  carefully  integrated  tasks  in  order 
to  provide  meaning,  purpose,  and  preparation  for  subsequent  learn- 
ing experiences. 

In  terms  of  guiding  processes  of  learning  in  children,  she 
frequently  employed  these  strategies  which  seemed  to  be  quite  ef- 
fective in  orienting  attention  of  the  children  and  moving  them  to 

ms 
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higher  levels  of  functioning.  For  example,  often  she  introduced 
lessons  with  discussions  of  particular  requirements  and  examina- 
tion of  concepts  which  were  especially  pertinent  to  certain  problem- 
solving tasks.  When  they  were  in  error,  she  frequently  presented 
children  with  options  in  order  to  afford  opportunities  for  them  to 
discern  some  of  their  own  points  of  difficulty.  She  provided  suf- 
ficient repetition  through  a variety  of  activities  so  that  children 
could  begin  to  internalize  concepts.  Although  she  did  not  especi- 
ally utilize  supportive  aids  congruent  with  a progession  from  more 
gross  to  finer  discriminations  and  associations,  which  was  evident 
in  task  presentations  of  teachers  B2,  Cl,  and  D2,  the  kinds  of 
tasks  presented  to  children  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  keyed  to 
various  learning  difficulties  so  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
requirements  without  apparent  excessive  stress  and  anxiety.  The 
observation  that  teacher  C4  limited  the  amount  of  information  pre- 
sented to  children  during  any  one  period  probably  contributed  also 
to  the  more  comfortable  learning  environment  pervading  this  tutorial 
setting.  Finally,  although  special  kinds  of  materials  and  audio- 
visual equipment  were  utilized  to  a lesser  degree  than  was  observed 
in  some  other  classes,  it  did  appear  that  teacher  C4  conceived  of 
instructional  practices  which  were  carefully  geared  to  particular 
needs  of  Individual  children*.  Thus,  just  as  special  kinds  of 
materials  employed  by  some  teachers  did  not  necessarily  assure 
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that  new  or  different  approaches  to  learning  were  being  employed, 
lack  of  evidence  of  such  media  did  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  a teacher  was  providing  insightful  learning  experiences  for 
children. 

Among  others,  some  of  the  aforementioned  strategies  con- 
tributed to  the  writer1 s evaluation  that,  in  large  part,  teacher 
C4  met  a majority  of  the  criteria  designated  for  this  second  di- 
mension., 

Patterns  of  task  presentations  of  teacher  CS  closely  re- 
sembled the  more  restrictive,  conservative  character  of  her  inter- 
actions with  children.  Tasks  were  presented  in  more  traditional 
ways,  revealing  more  general  implementations  of  strategies  and  few 
evident  efforts  to  prepare  children  for  involvement  in  learning 
situations  by  means  of  focusing  their  attention  on  proposea  tasks, 
relating  learning  to  their  individual  experiences,  or  arousing 
curiosities.  Directions  were  given  in  the  form  of  page  or  activ- 
ity assignments  with  few  attempts  to  clarify  through  demonstration 
or  direct  participation  requirements  of  various  tasks  or  to  check 
understanding  before  completion.  Interactions  among  children  dur- 
ing classroom  activities  were  severely  curtailed  so  that  possibil- 
ities of  learning  through  mutual  peer  support  appeared  to  be  some- 
what limited.  Teacher  C5  was  sensitive  to  anxieties  of  the  chil- 
dren; yet  resolution  of  such  frustrations  consisted  primarily  of 
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teacher  correction  of  errors  rather  than  initial  provision  of 
"success  models"  or  participation  with  children  to  facilitate  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  Again,  once  assignments  were  designated, 
children  who  were  engaged  in  independent  activities  over  extended 
periods  of  time  were  expected  to  complete  tasks  without  additional 
assistance;  this  approach  might  have  yielded  more  comfortable  ex- 
periences for  children  if  teacher  C5  had  more  carefully  differen- 
tiated between  functional  and  instructional  levels  of  tasks  during 
the  course  of  teacher-directed  and  more  independent  learning.  It 
was  conceived  that  this  aspect  of  instruction  largely  contributed 
to  the  observation  that  children  in  class  C5  expended  a great  deal 
of  time  gazing  about  the  room  and  out  windows,  playing  with  objects 
on  or  in  their  desks,  and  quietly  talking  or  playing  with  one 
another  whenever  possible.  Moreover,  tasks  were  varied  very  little 
over  one-hour  periods}  and  this  stagnant  pacing  of  activity  like- 
wise probably  contributed  to  the  lack  of  attention  and  apparent 
interest  evident  among  several  children.  Finally,  to  reiterate  an 
earlier  point  regarding  their  involvement  in  learning  processes, 
children  openly  resisted,  participating  only  on  rare  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  class  activity  was  seldom  charged  with 
an  active,  careful,  and  compassionate  commitment  of  the  children. 
Although  such  reactions  of  the  children  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
conservative  character  of  teacher  interactions,  the  nature  of  task 


presentations,  which  have  been  described  briefly  above,  probably 
also  contributed  in  important  ways  to  these  observations. 

Ways  in  which  teacher  D2  interacted  with  children  in  his 
class  represented  a uniquely  diversified,  sensitive  interpersonal 
approach.  Strategies  of  task  presentation  employed  by  this  teacher 
revealed  a high  degree  of  competency  and  insight  which  was  excelled 
by  no  other  teacher  in  this  study  over  the  two-year  period.  These 
predispositions  of  technological  competency  and  sensitivity  were 
clearly  evident  at  the  commencement  of  the  investigation;  thus 
other  than  focusing  this  teacher1 s attention  more  specifically  and 
immediately  on  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individual 
children,  recommendations  for  the  remediation  program  probably 
effected  few  changes  in  processes  of  instruction  of  teacher  D2 
which  appeared  to  'be  self-perpetuating  and  ever-evolving. 

The  following  characteristics  seemed  to  distinguish  this 
teacher’s  style  of  task  presentation. 

(a)  He  displayed  an  incisive  ability  to  analyze,  illus- 
trate, and  synthesize  various  concepts  for  children.  Invariably 
during  courses  of  instruction,  he  moved  from  requirements  of  more 
gross  discrimination,  association,  and  organization  to  presenta- 
tions of  more  complex  problems.  In  this  way,  he  was  able  to  con- 
vey salient  laws,  rules,  and  primary  concepts  to  children  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  understanding  toward  achieving  knowledge 
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'■  than  mere  statements  of  appropriate  responses  to  be  memorised. 

(b)  Of  key  importance  were  efforts  of  this  teacher  to  re- 
late general  knowledge  to  specific  interests  and  experiences  of 
children. 

(c)  On  the  basis  of  first-  and  second-year  observations, 
it  was  evident  that  several  children  in  class  D2  were  highly  vola- 
tile and  became  quite  anxious  and  disturbed  when  confronted  with 
any  degree  of  frustration  and  feeling  of  failure.  Teacher  D2  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  these  variant  levels  of  tolerance  in  chil- 
dren and  consistently  offered  support  and  reinforcement  at  appar- 
ent critical  points  during  processes  of  learning  before  tensions 

( became  overwhelming.  The  observation  that  over  time  children  ap- 

peared better  able  to  cope  with  and  delay  need  for  immediate 
teacher  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  teachers  approach 
was  effecting  some  important  changes  in  children. 

The  dynamics  underlying  such  behavioral  changes  in  chil- 
dren which  seemed  to  be  related  to  ways  that  teacher  D2  dealt  with 
’’crisis”  and  moderately  discomforting  classroom  situations  cou3.d 
be  only  marginally  understood  from  observation.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, these  changes  were  not  solely  incurred  by  means  of  appropri- 
ately applied  strategies  of  support  and  reinforcement.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  witness  such  instructional 
^ practices  which  markedly  differed  from  the  immediate  gratification 
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approach  of  teacher  D and  which  were  largely  intended  to  move 
children  from  more  dependent  to  more  independent  levels  of  cogni- 
tive functioning  and  behavior  without  arriving  at  this  conclusions 
To  some  greater  or  less  degree,  by  means  of  a highly  perceptive, 
dialectical  process  of  placing  children  in  challenging  yet  suf- 
ficiently comfortable  problem-solving  situations,  teacher  D2  was 
able  to  wean  children  from  many  inhibitions  and  anxieties  to  en- 
hance within  them  greater  flexibility,  personal  autonomy,  and 
adaptability. 

(d)  As  a corollary  to  the  above  strategy,  another  mani- 
festation of  the  highly  sensitive  instructional  practices  of 
teacher  D2  was  reflected  in  the  varying  degrees  of  structure  which 
he  provided  for  different  children  engaged  in  processes  of  learn- 
ing. In  particular,  some  children  more  than  others  required  sup- 
port of  " 3p-by-step  descriptions  of  certain  tasks}  more  frequent 
reinforcement  and  rechecking  of  activities;  greater  variation  of 
tasks  over  shorter  time  durations;  greater  numbers  of  manipulative 
aids;  and  perhaps  the  assistance  of  more  isolated,  less  distract- 
ing physical  surroundings.  In  accordance  with  these  kinds  of  needs 
of  children,  teacher  D2  presented  learning  tasks. 

(e)  To  a large  extent,  each  of  the  aforementioned  points 
has  been  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  the  kinds  of  strategies 
which  were  employed  in  skillful  and  perceptive  ways  in  class  D2  • 
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1 Although  this  fifth  and  last  point  is  closely  related  to  the  di- 

mension of  teacher-child  interactions,  it  warrants  re-emphasis  in 
light  of  its  apparent  primary  importance  to  kindling  and  sustain- 
ing motivations  and  interests  of  children  for  learning.  It  is 
this:  As  a critical  agent  affecting  learning  processes,  the  teacher 

brings  his  influence  to  bear  on  children  not  only  by  means  of  par- 
ticular practices  and  ways  in  which  he  technologically  implements 
those  strategies  but  also  through  personal  characteristics  of 
gentleness,  kindness,  compassion,  respect,  and  the  inner  strength 
of  his  own  self -system  which  pervade  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. Without  these  underlying  personal  resources,  adherence  to 
y various  practices  distill  to  little  more  than  mechanical  proce- 

dures which,  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  fall  grossly  short  of 
charging  the  curiosities,  excitement,  and  determination  of  chil- 
dren for  active  and  meaningful  learning.  Such  personal  character- 
istics of  teacher  D2  seemed  to  provide  an  important  foundation  for 
changes  in  children  which  evolved  throughout  the  second  year. 

In  conclusion,  in  contrast  to  observations  of  the  four 
original  teachers,  it  was  impossible  to  compare  task  presentation^ 
of  the  five  new  teachers  between  the  first  and  second  years  or  to 
assess  the  relative  impact  of  the  remediation  program  other  than 
by  evaluation  of  changes  across  the  second  year.  On  the  basis  of 
^ these  observations  of  the  new  teachers,  however,  the  following 
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patterns  were  disclosed. 

(a)  There  were  some  minor  changes  in  strategies  of  task 
presentation  in  classes  A2  and  C5.  Similar  to  observations  of  two 
of  the  four  original  teachers,  such  modifications  tended  to  be 
more  superficial  alterations  in  approach.  With  both  the  original 
remaining  teachers  and  the  new  second-year  teachers,  these  kinds 
of  changes  seemed  to  characterize  practices  of  less  consistently 

competent  and  confident  instructors . 

(b)  In  contrast  to  observations  of  the  four  original 

teachers,  all  of  whom  revealed  some  changes,  instructional  prac- 
tices of  teacher  C3  showed  no  discernible  modifications  over  the 

course  of  the  remediation  program. 

(c)  Jn  consonance  with  observations  of  more  supportive, 

perceptive  teachers  of  the  first  year,  task  presentations  of 
teachers  C4  and  D2  reflected  ever-changing,  deepening  insights 
regarding  psychological  needs  of  children  and  correspondingly 
effective  applications  of  remediation  strategies. 

The  final  conclusion  regarding  the  relative  impact  of  the 
remediation  program  on  the  five  new  teachers,  with  some  minor  vari- 
ations, was  quite  similar  to  that  advanced  on  the  basis  of  observa- 
tions of  the  four  original  teachers;  i.e.,  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
mote changes  in  the  ways  in  which  teachers  presented  tasks  to  chil- 
dren; yet  the  nature  of  such  modifications  was  primarily  contingent 
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on  the  technological  competencies  and  personal  sensitivities  which 
characterized  individual  teachers.  In  terms  of  the  lack  of  highly 
"objective,"  methodological  rigors  of  this  study,  the  responsive- 
ness of  children  and  changes  in  their  classroom  behavior  certainly 
could  never  be  viewed  as  a sole  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of 
instructional  strategies  of  different  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  observation,  which  perhaps  merits  further  exploration  in  terns 
of  the  enduring  effects  on  psychological  structures  and  functions 
of  impaired  children,  was  apparent:  Children  did  behave  differ- 

ently with  different  teachers  between  the  first  and  second  years 
and  during  the  second  year;  in  general,  those  classroom  changes 
seemed  to  be  more  dramatic  and  consistently  positive  in  classes 
where  teachers  displayed  more  insightful  ways  of  presenting  knowl- 
edge . 

In  terms  of  task  selections  of  the  five  new  teachers,  ob- 
servations revealed  that,  in  certain  respects,  instructional 
strategies  were  more  consistently  congruent  with  designated  guide- 
lines. To  varying  degrees,  tasks  observed  in  each  of  the  five 
classes  appeared  to  reflect  efforts  of  the  new  teachers  to  attend 
to  learning  difficulties  of  children,  which  had  been  spelled  out 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  remediation  program.  Thus,  for  these 
new  teachers,  as  for  the  four  original  participants,  the  remedia- 
tion program  had  a more  substantial  impact  on  this  dimension  of 
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their  behavior.  Apparently  changes  relating  to  this  aspect  c.f  in- 
si-ruction  were  more  easily  conceived  than  those  concerned  with  the 
ways  in  which  they  interacted  with  and  presented  tasks  to  children. 

Greater  consistency  in  the  direction  of  instructional 
changes  among  the  new  teachers,  however,  by  no  means  guaranteed 
uniformity  of  practices.  Wide  variations  in  degrees  of  appropri- 
ateness of  tasks  still  existed.  These  patterns  of  task  selection 
seemed  to  bear  close  resemblance  to  greater  and  lesser  degrees  of 
insight  revealed  in  observations  of  task  presentations  of  different 
teachers.  In  particular,  the  form  and  sequence  of  tasks  conceived 
by  teachers  04  and  D2  extended  far  beyond  recommendations  advanced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  were  flexible  in  terms  of 
the  changing  needs  of  children  and  contemporaneity  of  their  be- 
havior., focused  heavily  on  strengths  of  children  as  well  as  pro- 
viding support  for  weaknesses,  disclosed  a wide  range  of  variabil- 
ity of  tasks  in  accordance  with  learning  needs  of  children,  care- 
fully graduated  complexities  of  tasks,  and  integrated  specific 
learnings  toward  the  achievement  of  subsequent  knowledge. 

Although  classroom  instruction  of  teacher  A2  initially 
revealed  few  of  these  kinds  of  strategies,  over  the  course  of  the 
year  with  greater  experience  she  seemed  to  become  increasingly 
sensitive  to  ways  in  which  she  could  alter  the  form  and  sequence 
of  tasks.  Similarly,  these  changes  in  her  approach  were  reflected 
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.in  her  behavior  regarding  other  evaluative  dimensions  and  seemed 
to  indicate  further  that  she  had  considerable  potential  for  de- 
veloping skillful  technological  competencies  and  greater  under- 
standing of  learning  problems  in  children.  ' 

The  task  selections  of  teachers  C3  and  C5  differed  con- 
siderably; yet  generally  they  both  tended  to  be  much  less  flexible, 
innovative,  and  precisely  keyed  to  specific  learning  and  emotional 
difficulties  tnan  teachers  C4  and  D2  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
changing  behavior  of  teacher  A2.  Neither  of  these  teachers  neg- 
lected to  follow  recommendations  of  the  remediation  program.  To 
the  contrary,  they,  like  teachers  C2  and  D,  utilized  a majority  of 
^ the  materials  and  media  suggested  as  potencial  resources.  Yet, 

unlike  the  strategies  of  more  supportive  teachers,  their  practices 
seemed  to  be  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  writer^  interpreta- 
tions, with  little  constructive  transfer  from  their  own  continuing 
perceptions  and  observations  of  the  children.  With  teacher  C3, 
such  an  appi'oach  seemed  to  be  symptomatic  of  her  limited  range  of 
understanding  of  and  interest  in  children.  Teacher  C5  appeared  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  children;  however,  she  was  so  con- 
servative and  restrained  in  her  instructional  approach  and  class- 
room behavior  that  she  severely  delimited  explorations  of  a wide 
range  of  potentially  beneficial  therapeutic  and  educational  strate- 

( gles. 
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In  summary , there  was  a greater  correspondence  between 
strategies  observed  across  the  five  classes  during  the  second  year 
and  specified  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior  re- 
lating to  the  third  dimension.  At  the  same  time,  however,  within 
each  of  the  classes  that  influence  was  manifested  in  widely  diver- 
sified ways  in  terns  of  varying  degrees  of  appropriateness  of  tasks 
selected  for  children. 

The  organization  of  class  instruction  is  the  fourth  and 
last  dimension  of  classroom  practices  under  consideration  in  this 
section  on  second-year  clinical  observations  of  teachers . In  gen- 
eral, observations  revealed  that  instructional  practices  of  almost 
all  of  the  teachers  consistently  included  some  of  the  guidelines 
conceived  to  be  conducive  to  more  effective  classroom  organization. 
For  example,  with  the  exception  of  class  C5  where  lessons  tended 
to  extend  to  somewhat  longer  periods,  independent  and  direct  in- 
struction in  the  other  classes  usually  did  not  exceed  25-minute 
durations.  Although  teachers  A2  and  C5  did  not  allot  specific 
time  periods  for  checking  and  reviewing  required  tasks  to  a degree 
that  seemed  warranted  by  prevaJ.ent  questions  and  inattentive  be- 
havior of  some  children,  they,  like  teachers  C4  and  D2,  did  appro- 
priately pace  activities  of  individual  children  and  small  groups. 
Teacher  C3  rarely  grouped  children  for  individualized  instruction} 

( almost  invariably  lessons  were  presented  to  each  of  the  rotating 
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classes  in  its  entirety.  In  clearly  differentiating  between  func- 
tional and  instructional  levels,  again  teachers  C5  and  D2  most  ef- 
fectively maintained  this  distinction;  teachers  A 2 and  05  revealed 
increasing  changes  in  this  direction  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
Following  a rather  consistent  pattern  of  poor  class  organization, 
teacher  03  showed  little  apparent  awareness  of  the  important  rela- 
tionship between  task  requirements,  varying  levels  of  task  diffi- 
culty, and  correspondingly  appropriate  instructional  settings  for 
achievement  of  tasks.  With  the  exception  of  teacher  03,  all  of 
the  teachers  attempted  to  vary  different  activities;  to  what  degree 
this  observations  was  a specific  reflection  of  the  remediation  pro- 
gram was  not  entirely  clear.  Teachers  04  and  D2  revealed  the  most 

( 

careful  and  consistent  attention  to  this  aspect  of  instruction; 

/ 

during  the  25-minute  periods  and  across  her  daily  rotating  classes, 
teacher  03  disclosed  the  least  evidence  of  attempting  to  vary  ac- 
tivities. At  the  commencement  of  the  second  school  year,  instruc- 
tional practices  of  teachers  A2  and  05  demonstrated  only  marginal 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  involving  children  actively  in  the 
accomplishment  of  different  kinds  of  tasks  over  limited  periods  of 
time.  During  the  course  of  the  remediation  program,  there  was  a 
considerable  change  in  their  approach.  Finally,  only  teacher  D2 
pursued  the  strategy  of  preplanning  activities  for  children  who 
< displayed  low  levels  of  tolerance.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  ten- 
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sion  release  did  not  appear  to  be  especially  crucial  in  the  tutor- 
ial setting  C4  in  light  of  the  quiescent  behavior  and  small  num- 
ber of  children.  Teacher  A2  provided  alternate  activities;  yet 
these  options,  which  largely  consisted  of  game  and  play  activities, 
seemed  to  run  counter  to  rather  than  actually  facilitate  processes 
of  learning  and  the  effective  organization  of  class,  instruction. 

In  the  main,  such  difficulties  appeared  to  be  another  manifesta- 
tion of  a larger  array  Of  problems  centering  on  disordered  teacher- 
child  interactions . Teachers  C3  and  C5  preplanned  no  reserve  ac- 
tivities for  children. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the 
five  new  teachers  relating  to  this  last  dimension,  the  following 
general  observations  seemed  to  obtain, 

(a)  The  instructional  practices  of  teachers  C4  arid  D2 
were  congruent,  to  the  greatest  extent,  with  the  guidelines  for 
evaluation;  however,  since  these  strategies  were  largely  in  evi- 
dence at  the  commencement  of  the  remediation  program,  there  was  no 
clear  way  in  which  possible  effects  of  particular  recommendations 
could  be  differentiated  from  already  existing  approaches. 

(b)  With  teachers  A2  and  C5,  patterns  of  change  were  more 

apparent  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

(c)  Alterations  in  the  instructional  practices  of  teacher 

C3  were  minimal. 
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Considerations  of  Change  in  Teachers, 

Their  Classes,  and  Educational  Strategies 

The  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter  have  had  three  pri- 
mary purposes.  These  were:  (a)  to  describe  behavior  and  educa- 

tional strategies  of  teachers  who  participated  in  this  study  over 
one-  and  two-year  periods;  (b)  to  assess  the 'degrees  to  which  vari- 
ous class  events  corresponded  with  specified  criteria  defining  four 
dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  during  the  diagnostic  and  remedia- 
tion phases  of  the  study;  and  (c)  to  consider  briefly  underlying 
dynamics  and  some  possible  externa],  sources  of  teacher  behavior 
and  changes  in  instructional  practices  which  seemed  to  occur  over 
the  course  of  the  second  year.  The  following  points  summarize 
major  conclusions  with  respect  to  these  observations. 

(a)  First-year  teachers  displayed  wide  variations  in  de- 
grees of  sensitivity,  appropriateness,  and  consistency  of  inter- 
action and  instructional  practice.  While  certain  approaches  ap- 
peared to  be  substantially  effective  in  providing  meaningful  learn- 
ing experiences,  none  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  view  low  achieve- 
ment and  maladaptive  behavior  of  children  or  to  conceive  of  appro- 
priate remediation  strategies  in  terms  of  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities. The  second  year  both  remaining  first-year  teachers  and 
new  participants  variously  included  some  instructional  practices 
which  more  closely  approximated  such  an  approach. 
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(b)  In  spite  of  the  observation  that  special  classes 
both  years  varied  considerably  in  terms  of  number  of  children, 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular settings,  these  kinds  of  factors  did  not  appear  to  be  re- 
lated in  any  consistent,  salient  way  to  degrees  of  sensitivity 
and  technological  competencies  of  teachers  or  to  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  seemed  to  change  during  the  second  year.  Of  pri- 
mary importance  were  personal  characteristics,  in  particular  their 
apparent  attitudes  and  feelings  toward  children  and  their  stages 
of  development  toward  achievement  of  technological  competencies. 

In  certain  instances,  particular  children  in  classes  appeared  to  /> 

I 

be  disruptive  influences;  yet  often  such  problems  seemed  to  be 
substantially  related  to  teacher  interactions  with  the  children. 

Vs 

(c)  Across  the  four  dimensions  of  instructional  behavior, 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  interacted  with  children  and  presented 

tasks  revealed  greater  degrees  of  variability  and  remained  con-  | 

siderably  more  stable  than  strategies  related  to  task  selections  ' 

and  the  organization  of  class  instruction,  which  more  consistently 
approximated  recommended  guidelines. 

(d)  While  the  remediation  program  seemed  to  bear  more 
heavily  on  instructional  practices  of  all  teachers  relating  to 
task  selections  and  the  organization  of  class  instruction,  the 
maniie station  of  those  changes  varied  a great  deal  across  classes. 
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Individual  teacher  characteristics  seemed  to  be  significant  deter- 
minants of  the  nature  and  direction  of  those  changes.  For  example, 
modifications  in  the  behavior  of  some  teachers  represented  far 
greater  degrees  of  insight  and  sensitivity  than  alterations  in 
practices  of  others . 

! 

(e)  Although  high  degrees  of  sensitivity  of  and  changes  in 
teacher-child  interactions  and  task  presentations  did  not  necessar- 
ily assure  high  levels  of  technological  competency,  these  conditions 
seemed  to  be  prerequisites  for  actively  engaging  and  maintaining 
motivations  and  optimal  levels  of  performance  of  children.  With- 
out these  predispositions  for  learning,  changes  in  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  the  content  of  educational  tasks  essentially  produced  no 
substantial  differences  in  teaching  approaches. 

The  last  point  was  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant findings  of  the  present  investigation.  However,  it  is  not  to 
be  viewed  without  some  qualification.  First,  the  conclusion  cer- 
tainly does  not  ignore  the  reality  that  positive  changes  in  some 
children  occurred  in  the  absence  of  high  sensitivities  of  teachers. 
Second,  it  does  not  affirm  the  position  that  important  changes  ob- 
served in  some  children  invariantly  were  reflected  in  their  per- 
formance on  clinical  tests.  Third,  most  assuredly  the  enduring 
effects  of  such  teacher  sensitivities  on  the  behavior  and  perform- 
ance of  children  remained  primarily  indeterminable  on  the  basis  of 
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this  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  does  importantly 
assert  that  teacher  interactions  were  critical  determinants  of 
contemporary  class  behavior  and  performance  of  children.  Thus,  it 
raises  a fundamental  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  highly  selective, 
supposedly  appropriate  remediation  strategies  may  facilitate  learn- 
ing in  children  without  the  support  of  teachers  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  wide  dimensions  of  their  behavior,  individuality,  and  worth 

as  human  beings . 

The  thought  may  seem  to  be  a bit  trite  and  simple-minded, 
and  one  which  has  been  well  recognized  by  researchers,  educators, 
and  clinicians  as  an  essential  component  to  promoting  meaningful 
growth  in  children.  Yet,  to  present,  the  majority  of  research 
studies  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  have  grossly  minimized 
the  importance  of  the  teacher  variable  in  search  of  generally  ef- 
fective curricula  and  methodologies.  Further,  the  limited  obser- 
vations of  this  study  have  indicated  that  children  in  some  of  these 
classes  were  exposed  to  educational  experiences  that  seemed  to  be 
highly  dissonant  with  their  psychological  needs.  In  light  of  such 
considerations,  the  critical  impact  of  teacher  influences  may  have 
implications  more  far-reaching  than  are  now  fully  conceived  in 
terms  of  either  enhancing  or  retarding  probabilities  of  developing 
intelligent  behavior  in  children. 
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The  iliddon  Handicap:  Attitudes  Toward 

Chi idren  and  Their  Implication 

Throughout  the  present  volume  of  clinical  observations, 
the  writer  repeatedly  has  stressed  the  point  that  many  children 
observed  in  these  special  classes  not  only  suffered  the  pain  of 
their  own  disordered  learning  and  emotional  behavior  but  also  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  burdens  of  inexorable  attitudes  of  their 
teachers,  who  viewed  and  treated  them  as  "mentally  incompetent" 
individuals.  This  position  was  not  shared  by  all;  yet  it  seemed 
to  be  prevalent  among  teachers  and  potentially  debilitating  to 
children  to  a degree  that  justifies  special  consideration.  For 
learners,  such  disordered  attitudes  may  render  severely  impairing 
effects  which  vastly  alter  and  distort  more  healthy  courses  of 
psychological  development.  For  teachers,  they  are  greater  com- 
ment* ries  on  personal  perceptions,  interests,  compassions,  motiva- 
tions, and  psychological  maladaptions  than  accurate  or  meaningful 
assessments  ct  variant  disabilities  of  children.  Thus,  for  both 
children  and  their  educational  caretake_s,  such  predispositions 
may  constitute  essentially  "a  hidden  handicap." 

Traditionally,  children  termed  "mentally  retarded"  have 
been  viewed  with  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  In  innum- 
erable, unwitting,  and  subtle  but  penetrating  ways,  these  adverse 
attitudes  may  be  communicated  to  children.  Frequently  manifested 
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in  various  guises  of  overprotection,  overwhelming  assistance, 
domineering  control,  impatience,  incessant  dwelling  on  failure 
rather  than  on  strength,  and  conspicuously  absent  expectations 
for  positive  change,  they  may  serve  to  reaffirm  already  existent 
feelings  of  inadequacy,  failure,  and  frustration  ana  stifle  basic 
motivations  for  living  and  learning.  The  nature  of  deterrents  and 
their  particular  influences  will  be  specific  to  individual  teachers 
and  different  children.  Yet,  over  time  the  effects  probably  are 
somewhat  universal  in  at  least  one  respect:  that  they  tend  to 

intensify  and  complicate  further  current  learning  and  emotional 
problems  in  children. 

In  a majority  of  instances,  such  occurrences  surely  are 
unintended  by  well-meaning  teachers  who  genuinely  empathize . with 
feelings  of  frustration  in  children.  However,  as  with  all  complex 
human  behavior,  these  attitudes  arise  from  many  psychodynamic, 
interpersonal,  and  psychosocial  origins  which  may  remain  largely 
unrecognized  and  deeply  embedded  in  the  character  of  ways  in  which 
teachers  interact  with  children.  Under  constantly  stressful  cir- 
cumstances where  inhibition  of  feelings  and  impulsive  reactions  is 
difficult  for  both  teachers  and  children,  underlying  feelings  are 
likely  to  be  revealed  and  defenses  may  be  quite  resistant  to  change. 
This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  interactions  of  teachers  with  children  in  the  present  in- 
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vestigation  remained  highly  stable  over  the  one-  and  two-year 
periods.  In  addition,  another  major  problem  inheres  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  teachers  themselves  may  be  naive  to  their  own  needs 
for  changing.  In  view  of  observations  rhat  special  classes  often 
are  rather  isolated,  self-contained  settings,  seldom  integrated 
into  the  mainstream  of  regular  class  activity  and  only  rarely 
supervised,  tendencies  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  comfortable 
teaching  styles  may  be  perpetuated  and  seldom  challenged.  It  is 
indeed  an  ironic  and  appalling  state  of  affairs  that  resources, 
initially  conceived  to  facilitate  learning  in  children  termed 
"mentally  retarded,"  may  run  directly  counter  to  that  central  ob-  / 

( jective  and  primarily  contribute  to  the  development  and  continu- 

ance of  maladaptive  behavior.  The  point  has  been  stated  elsewhere 
in  the  introductory  section  of  the  review  of  literature:  Our  con-  ^ 

ceptions  and  supposedly  altruistic  administrative  panaceas  for 
coping  with  learning  and  emotional  problems  in  children  may  serve 
to  engender  the  very  characteristics  that  often  are  identified 
with  such  conditions . 

Our  personal  and  collective  philosophies  and  conceptions 
of  impaired  children  are  still  in  a formative  stage  of  development. 
Advancement  of  greater  technological  competencies  that  are  firmly 
grounded  in  a deeper  understanding  among  teachers  of  theory  and 
knowledge  pertaining  to  learning  and  emotional  disorders  in  chil- 
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dren  is  essential.  Thus,  educators  will  need  to  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  such  considerations  as  courses  of  cognitive  and  af- 
fective development;  learning  processes;  neurologic,  psychological, 
and  environmental  determinants  of  learning  disorders  in  children; 
regularities  and  individual  differences  in  behavior  during  courses 
of  "normal”  child  development;  and  the  potential  psychological  im- 
pact of  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  on  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive processes  of  children.  Further,  beyond  these  competencies  and 
awarenesses  are  even  more  fundamental  and  imperative  requirements. 
Within  themselves  educators  will  need  to  kindle  more  sensitive  in- 
sights into  the  reservoirs  of  their  own  behaviors  and  those  of 
children  in  their  classes;  a greater  understanding  of  their  central 
role  in  effecting  crucial  changes  in  children;  and  broader  per- 
spectives on  the  possibilities  for  nurturing  changes  in  children 
forged  with  appropriate  and  innovative  conceptions  of  strategies 

toward  achieving  those  objectives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  such  requirements  will  constitute 
an  open-ended  search  for  deeper  potentials  within  ourselves  and  in 
children  entrusted  to  our  care.  Moreover,  perhaps  together  in 
that  search  we  and  they  will  come  to  realize  that , in  actuality , 
notions  of  "handicap”  inhere  to  a far  greater  degree  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder  than  in  any  innate,  unchanging  condition  of  im- 
pairment. 
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Variability,  Multidimensionality,  and  Consistency 
of  Performance  and  Behavior  of  Children 
Over  a Two-Year  Period 

Two  major  purpe  s of  the  present  investigation  have  cen- 
tered on  attempts  to  differentiate  and  describe  specific  learning 
disabilities  and  to  observe  and  detail  apparent  behavioral  dis- 
turbances of  children  during  the  first  and  second  years.  A pri- 
mary conception  underlying  these  objectives  and  the  theoretical 
framework  of  this  investigation  has  been  the  notion  that  multiple 
variables  bear  on  low  performance  of  children;  further,  to  yield 
data  meaningful  for  diagnostic  and  remediation  purposes,  3.earning 
difficulties  must  be  examined  in  more  comprehensive  ways  than  as- 
sessment on  general  intelligence  tests  or  the  limited  scope  of 
much  current  research  on  learning  process  inadequacies  and  intel- 
lectual dysfunctions  of  children  termed  ’’mentally  retarded.”  In 
accordance  with  this  conception,  the  following  clinical  descrip- 
tions will  focus  directly  on  considerations  of  the  variability, 
multidimensionality , and  consistency  in  performance  and  behavior 
of  the  42  children  in  this  study.  It  is  anticipated  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  clinical  information,  characteristics  and  styles  of 
learning  and  behavior  of  children,  which  appeared  to  be  related  to 
their  abilities  and  inanities  to  perform  academic  tasks,  might 
be  ascertained.  The  discussion  will  include  three  principal  sec- 


tions : 
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^«)  Clinical  Observations  of  Child  Performance  and  Behav- 
ior during  the  First  Year; 

(b)  Clinical  Observations  of  Child  Performance  and  Behav- 
ior during  the  Second  Year;  and 

(c)  Characteristics  of  Performance  and  Behavior:  Implica- 

tion? for  Learning. 

Descriptions  are  based  on  the  writer’s  classroom  and  test 
session  observations  and  on  evaluations  of  i.earning  profiles  and 
individual  performance  on  clinical  tests. 

Clinical  Observations  of  Child  Performance 

and  Behavior  during  the  First  Year  /> 

An  overview  of  clinical  observations  and  diagnor tic  eval- 
uations . Considerable  evidence  of  the  present  study  runs  counter 
to  an  assumption  that  children  classified  as  ’’educable  mentally 
retarded”  are  characterized  by  general  inability  to  acquire  aca- 
demic skills  and  abilities.  Moreover,  data  have  indicated  that 
lowered  performances  on  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  tasks  * 

arose  from  many,  sources,  were  by  no  means  universal  a^ong  all  chil-  | 

dren,  and  were  insufficiently  explained  by  conceptions  of  global 
mental  retardation.  First-year  observations  revealed  that  within 

! 

and  among  children  patterns  of  behavior  and  test  and  class  per-  j 

i 

formances  were  extremely  variable.  Children  shared  in  common  ex- 
periences of  learning  and  emotional  difficulties;  yet  the  particular  ; 
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nature  of  disorders  differed  widely  in  terms  of  a vast  array  of 
factors  including:  (a)  cognitive  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  in- 

dividual children;  (b)  the  extensiveness  of  total  impairment;  (c) 
severity  of  behavioral  pathologies  and  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities; (d)  their  attitudes  and  feelings  toward  learning;  and 
(3)  the  apparent  effects  of  teacher  influences  on  their  contempo- 
rary c.-1hss  performances  and  behavior. 

The  following  points  are  some  of  the  more  primary  findings 
of  the  first-year  clinical  observations  and  diagnostic  evaluations. 

1.  In  view  of  at  least  one  aspect  of  traditional  criteria 
defining  mental  retardation,  current  functioning  of  many  children 
contradicted  expectations  where  usually  children  considered  to  be 
"educable"  receive  IQ  scores  of  50  to  79.  Eight  of  the  42  children 
who  remained  in  the  study  over  the  two-year  period  obtained  general 
performance  scores  on  the  Stanford-Binet  of  at  least  90.  Including 
this  group,  almost  half  of  the  sample,  17  children  obtained  scores 
exceeding  80. 

Three  of  the  six  children  who  left  the  study  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  had  IQs  of  at  least  90;  a fourth,  who  moved  to 
Ohio,  received  a score  of  88. 

2 . At  mental  age  levels  which  ranged  from  5-04  to  11-08 
years,  the  majority  of  children  revealed  considerable  multidimen- 
sionality in  their  performances  on  clinical  tests.  Despite  the 
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observation  that  their  performances  were  variously  impaired  by 
greater  to  lesser  numbers  and  degrees  of  severity  of  learning  dis- 
abilities, dysfunctions  of  individual  children  were  not  uniform 
and  they  displayed  cognitive  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses. 
Furthermore,  mental  age  and  chronological  age  did  not  always  serve 
as  accurate  guides  to  prediction  of  these  levels  of  performance. 

For  example,  very  young  children  sometimes  showed  strengths  that 
surpassed  their  own  mental  ages  and  the  performances  of  much  older 
children.  Yet  some  older  children  who  displayed  fairly  high  levels 
of  general  intellectual  performance  were  more  severely  impaired  in 
discrete  areas  and  functioned  with  much  greater  difficulty  than 
some  of  their  younger  classmates. 

3.  The  performances  of  some  children  did  not  support  the 
writer ? s initial  contention  of  a pre-established  hierarchal  order 
of  skills.  For  example,  some  children  were  able  to  accomplish 
complex  ^asks  more  easily  than  others  conceived  to  be  a good  deal 
simpler.  This  finding  may  have  been  a result  of  several  factors 
such  as  the  structure  of  tasks,  the  content  of  presented  materials, 
the  particular  emphasis  of  prior  instruction,  or  variations  in 
stages  and  patterns  of  child  growth. 

4.  During  evaluation  sessions,  the  writer  frequently  ob- 
served that  children,  given  the  benefit  of  relaxed  pressures  of 
time,  repetition  of  questions,  and  encouragement,  were  more  willing 
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and  able  to  accomplish  tasks  which  initially  they  were  reticent 
to  attempt.  This  observation  seemed  to  have  several  implications. 
For  instance,  a number  of  children  appeared  to  have  high  expectan- 
cies for  failure  and  in  light  of  these  feelings  might  have  been 
reluctant  to  respond.  Second,  such  behavior,  in  part,  seemed  to 
arise  from  initial  lack  of  comprehension  of  directions,  which 
again  may  have  been  reflections  of  high  anxiety  states  or  symptoms 
of  various  language  dysfunctions  of  children.  Finally,  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  learning  disabilities  of  seme  children  consisted 
mainly  of  slower  information  processing  rates  rather  than  inabil- 
ity to  accomplish  tasks. 

5.  Of  the  42  children  who  remained  in  the  study  over  a 
two-year  period,  23  consistently  manifested  symptoms  of  excessive 
anxiety,  hyperactivity,  and  distractibility  the  first  year.  These 
behaviors  were  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  seemed  to  be  vari- 
ously responsive  to  teacher  intervention,  and  appeared  to  bear  in 
diverse  ways  on  learning  processes  of  children Although  the  emo- 
tional disorders  of  these  children  seemed  to  arise  from  sources 
other  than  short-term  immediate  effects  of  teacher  influences,  it 
was  apparent  that  such  problems  of  children  were  deeply  affected 
by  the  nature  of  teacher  interaction.  Some  teachers  consistently 
seemed  to  enhance  emotional  outbursts  and  frustrations,  while  others 
tended  to  minimize  emotional  problems  of  children.  Moreover,  it 
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1 has  been  emphasized  in  the  previous  sections  on  clinical  observa- 

tions of  teachers  that  such  effects  of  teacher  interaction  were 
also  evident  in  the  responses  of  children  whose  classroom  behaviors 
were  not  characterized  by  chronic  pathologies  but  nevertheless  re- 
vealed evidence  of  mild  to  moderate  anxieties  and  considerable  in— 
attentiveness. 

6.  Much  research  has  reported  that  ’’mentally  retarded” 

children  are  lacking  in  conceptual  abilities.  On  the  basis  of  the 
performances  of  a number  of  children  in  this  sample  on  the  Stanford- 
Binet,  this  assumption  did  not  obtain.  On  items  designated  as  in- 
volving conceptual- language  functions,  some  children  were  able  to  / 

( accomplish  higher-order  tasks  commensurate  with  their  chronological 

age  expectancies. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  learning  profiles,  evaluations  of  elm- 

ical  tests,  and  classroom  observations,  more  prominent  cognitive 
dysfunctions  were  revealed  clearly  to  an  extent  that  allowed  for  a 
designation  of  particular  remediation  strategies.  In  most  instances,  I 

this  consistency  usually  prevailed  not  only  across  the  battery  where 
individual  subtests  were  specified  to  define  certain  intellectual 
functions  but  also  in  the  Stanford-Binet  diagnostic  profiles. 

8.  With  the  majority  of  children,  designated  specific 
learning  disabilities  consisted  of  combined  rather  than  single 

^ intellectual  functions. 

o 
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9,  It  appeared  that  children  who  suffered  from  auditory 
dysfunctions  experienced  more  severe  impairment  to  the  acquisition 
of  reading  skills  than  those  who  had  visual  learning  problems* 

10.  Levels  of  frustration  of  children  in  accomplishing 
various  academic  tasks  during  class  sessions  seemed  to  correspond 
much  more  closely  to  factors  such  as  the  appropriateness  of  teacher 
instruction  and  personal  perceptions  of  children  of  their  own  in- 
capacities than  to  specific  patterns  and  degrees  of  severity  of 
learning  disabilities  or  the  extensiveness  of  total  impairment. 

11.  Although  cognitive  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children 
were  fairly  evident  on  the  basis  of  first-year  evaluations  on  clin- 
ical tests,  patterns  of  functioning  appeared  to  be  more  clearly 
differentiated  in  the  performances  of  children  during  the  second 
evaluation.  In  particular,  some  results  of  the  first  year,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  ap- 
peared to  be  excessively  low  on  subtests  where  children  later  func- 
tioned much  more  adequately.  This  finding  may  have  stemmed  from 
several  sources;  e.g.,  ways  in  which  the  subtests  were  administered, 
anxiety  of  the  children  during  evaluation  sessions,  or  the  nature 

of  particular  subtests.  The  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abil- 
ities was  the  first  battery  of  subtests  administered  to  children. 

In  instances  of  such  findings,  classroom  observations  of 
performances  and  other  test  results  were  of  crucial  importance. 

o 
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12.  There  were  substantial  differences  in  degrees  of  vari- 
ability of  performances  of  children  on  different  subtests.  In 
large  part,  these  differences  seemed  to  be  a function  of  three  pri- 
mary determinants;  i.e.,  actual  variance  of  performances  of  chil- 
dren across  particular  subtests;  different  allowances  for  variabil- 
ity within  the  structure  of  particular  subtests;  and  different 
ranges  of  difficulty  included  within  various  subtests.  These  fac- 
tors were  major  sources  of  differences  among  rankings  of  subtests 
on  learning  profiles  compiled  for  individual  children.  As  a result 
of  greater  to  lesser  degrees  of  distortion  which  arose  from  test 
structure  differences,  rankings  of  scores  had  to  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  relative  positions  within  individual  profiles  and 
in  light  of  the  dispersions  and  positions  of  scores  among  children. 

The  aforementioned  observations  have  served  to  reconfirm 
this  writer’s  original  assumption  which  comprised  the  central  basis 
for  pursuing  the  present  investigation  in  terms  of  a case-study 
approach;  In  order  to  grasp  the  nature  and  complexities  of  learn- 
ing and  emotional  disorders  in  children,  there  is  a need  for  de- 
scriptions  along  several  dimensions  of  child  and  teacher  behavior 
and  the  settings  within  which  certain  events  occur.  The  frustra- 
tion of  such  an  approach  inheres  in  the  lack  of  precision  to  inter- 
pretations which  characterizes  more  highly  specific,  controllable 
psychological  research  and  the  demand  for  accountability  of  an 
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overwhelming  number  of  variables  which  potentially  bear  on  behav- 
ior yet  remain  largely  undetermined.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
such  an  approach  may  approximate  more  closely  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  certain  behavioral  manifestations  in  children . 

More  specific  characteristics  of  child  performance  on 
clinical  tests.  Tables  9 to  17  present  performances  on  the  seven 
clinical  tests  of  the  42  children  who  remained  in  the  study  over  a 
two-year  period.  These  measures  are:  the  experimental  edition  of 

the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  Detroit  Tests  of 
Learning  Aptitude,  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception, 
Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  Stanford-Binet , Murphy-Durrell 
Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  and  the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  . 
Difficulty.  Data  on  individual  children  include  their  chronologi- 
cal ages  at  the  commencement  of  the  study,  mental  ages,  IQs,  and 
respective  subtest,  derived,  and  total  scores.  Data  on  children 
are  presented  in. terms  of  four  mental  age  ranges  in  order  to  facil- 
itate descriptions  of  performances.  Table  18  includes  standard  de- 
viations of  performances  of  children  on  the  seven  clinical  tests 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third  evaluation  periods. 

Briefly,  the  following  points  summarize  major  findings  from 
examination  of  these  data. 

1,  Study  of  performances  of  children  on  the  Illinois  Test 
of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  might  readily  lead  one  to  conclude 
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that  children  in  this  sample  consistently  suffered  from  language 
disabilities.  Total  scores  of  younger  and/or  more  extensively 
impaired  children  of  mental  ages  5-00  to  6-11  years  appeared  to 
approximate  closely  their  individual  mental  ages;  and  among  the 
performances  of  the  majority  of  children  having  mental  ages  of 
7-00  to  10-11  years,  there  were  wide  discrepancies,  frequently  of 
two  or  three  years,  between  mental  ages  and  total  language  ages. 

The  total  score  of  child  16,  who  achieved  a Binet  mental  age  of 
11-08,  reached  the  ceiling  language  age;  yet  there  was  no  way  of 
determining  his  approximate  level  of  functioning.  In  light  of 
these  findings  and  on  the  basis  of  observations  of  classroom  per- 
formance, the  writer  would  agree  that  in  various  respects  children 
did  experience  language  difficulties.  In  this  sense,  results  of 
this  study  concurred  with  findings  of  numerous  other  investigations 
which  have  reported  that  children  who  are  variously  labeled  ^men- 
tally retarded"  or  "learning  disabled"  experience  such  disorders. 

However,  in  contrast  to  conclusions  of  studies  that  have 
characterised  "mentally  retarded"  children  as  functioning  at  con- 
sistently low  levels  on  particular  subtests  (Blessing,  1964;  Rag- 
land, 1964),  data  of  the  present  study  do  not  support  such  a con- 
tention. With  the  exception  of  the  Visual-motor  sequential  subtest 
where  performances  of  children  appeared  to  be  lower  than  on  other 

subtests,  variability  among  and  the  multidimensionality  within  per- 
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TABLE  18 

STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILDREN  ON  CLINICAL  TESTS 
DURING  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  EVALUATION  PERIODS 


Subtests,  Total  Tests, 

Standard  Deviations 

and  Derived  Scores 

First 

Evaluation 

Second 
Evaluai  n 

Third 

Evaluation 

Stanford -Bine ta 


IQ 

9.41 

10.24 

Mental  Age 

13.75 

14.79 

Conceptual-Language  Functions 

39.06 

52.66 

Visuo-Motor  Functions 

18.24 

24.67 

Auditory  Memory  Functions 

15.22 

14.26 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


Auditory  Decoding 

6.70 

5.10 

3.66 

Visual  Decoding 

3.01 

2.64 

1.87 

Auditory-Vocal  Association 

2.84 

2.88 

2.19 

Visual-Motor  Association 

4.76 

3.99 

2.54 

Vocal  Encoding 

4.90 

5.09 

4.87 

Auditory-Vocal  Automatic 

3.23 

3.59 

2.85 

Motor  Encoding 

3.13 

4.01 

3.00 

Auditory-Vocal  Sequential 

6.32 

3.83 

4.30 

Visual-Motor  Sequential 

2.87 

6.12 

5.56 

Total  ITPA 

22.48 

19.48 

19.82 

Fro s tig  Developmental 

Test  of  Visual  Perception 

Figure -Ground  Discrimination 

3.59 

2.86 

2.72 

Form  Constancy 

3.06 

3.32 

2.10 

Position  in  Space 

1.40 

0.98 

0.85 

Spatial  Relationships 

1.76 

1.33 

1.21 

aThe  Stanford -Binet  was  administered  during  two  evaluation 

periods . 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  18  (continued) 


Subtests,  Total  Tests, 
and  Derived  Scores 

Standard  Deviations 

First 

Evaluation 

Second 

Evaluation 

Third 

Evaluation 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 

Auditory  Attention  Span-- 

5.70 

Unrelated  Words  (Simple  Score) 

5.40 

5.13 

Auditory  Attention  Span — 
Unrelated  Words  (Weighted 

Score) 

32.76 

30.43 

36.79 

Auditory  Attention  Span — 

Related  Words 

12.34 

12.73 

12.45 

Visual  Attention  Span- 

Objects  (Simple  Score) 

8.85 

8.67 

7.50 

Visual  Attention  Span — 

Objects  (Weighted  Score) 

54.77 

52.80 

45.51 

Visual  Attention  Span— Letters 

7.76 

8.02 

9.76 

Disarranged  Pictures 

8.09 

9.81 

9.88 

Murphy -Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 

Capital  Letters 

2.08 

2.08 

0.64 

Lower-case  Letters 

3.06 

2.32 

1.84 

Initial  Phonemes 

5.54 

2.76 

0.71 

Final  Phonemes 

' 1.42 

1.72 

0.51 

Total  Phonemes 

4.55 

4.17 

1.10 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

Satisfactory  Figures --Memory 

1.82 

1.81 

1.92 

Simplified  Figures — Memory 

1.64 

1.58 

1.67 

Fragmented  Figures— Memory 

1.30 

1.06 

1.08 

Satisfactory  Figures — Perception 

2.10 

1.53 

2 • 36 

Simplified  Figures— Perception 

1.84 

1.23 

2.10 

Fragmented  Figures— Perception 

H.  • 19 

1.10 

1.32 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  18  (continued) 


Subtests,  Total  Tests, 
and  Derived  Scores 

Standard  Deviations 

First 

EvaJ.uation 

Second 

Evaluation 

Third 

Evaluation 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 

Capital  Letters 

-0.0 

-0 . 0 

—0.0 

Lower-case  Letters 

1.01 

0.59 

-0.0 

Blends 

3.66 

3.27 

1.64 

Primary  Visual  Memory 

3.19 

2.04 

1.95 

Primary  Hearing  Sounds 
Intermediate  Visual  Memory 

2.95 

2.67 

1.14 

Total  Words 

2.30 

2 .02 

3.33 

Total  Letters 

22.34 

20.66 

21.42 

Total  Letters  in  Sequence 

22.56 

20.71 

22.11 

Intrusion 

Intermediate  Hearing  Sounds 

10.15 

10.03 

8.18 

Total  Words 

3.30 

2.42 

3.69 

Total  Consonants 

11.40 

16.07 

4.86 

Total  Vowels 

7.52 

6.87 

4.64 

Total  Sounds  in  Sequence 

17.35 

22.66 

10.50 

Intrusion 

8.48 

8.93 

8.41 

Word  Recognition 

19.15 

17.59 

15.52 

Oral  Reading  Recall 

5.82 

6.34 

6.76 

Silent  Reading  Recall 

36.93 

32.76 

29.53 

Listening  Comprehension  Recall 

5.25 

5.51 

6.16 
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formances  of  children  seemed  to  praclude  assumptions  of  homogeneity 
and  universal  characteristics.  Moreover,  even  these  somewhat  con- 
sistent performances  on  the  Visua.L-motor  sequential  subtest  became 
considerably  more  variable  with  the  second  and  third  evaluations 
(see  Table  18;  variances  fluctuated  from  deviations  of  2.87  during 
the  first  evaluation  to  6.12  during  the  second  and  5.56  during  the 
third).  In  addition,  like  other  subtests  of  this  battery,  this 
particular  task  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  tapping  ’’pure” 
functions;  and  subtests  such  as  Vocal  encoding,  Auditory  decoding, 
and  Auditory-vocal  sequential  recall  seemed  to  be  especially  likely 
to  vary  with  emotional  overlay  and  excessive  anxiety  of  children. 

To  be  sure,  those  manifestations  still  reflect  behavior  and  per- 
formance characteristics  of  children;  yet  in  describing  such  pat- 
terns, it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  recognize  that  children, 
for  different  reasons,  may  be  performing  at  low  levels.  These 
sources  are  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  "innate”  cognitive 
deficits. 

2 . Observations  of  variabilities  among  and  within  perform- 
ances of  children  on  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abili- 
ties seemed  to  be  further  confirmed  in  the  performances  of  children 
on  five  subtests  of  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude.  Again, 
variance  characterized  performances  of  children  across  all  mental 
age  level  ranges.  However,  in  contrast  to  results  of  the  ITPA 
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evaluations,  these  tendencies  were  apparent. 

(a)  Greater  numbers  of  children  functioned  less  well  on 
the  Auditory  attention  span  subtests  for  unrelated  and  related 
words  than  on  visual  attention  span  and  disarranged  pictures  sub- 
tests. 

(b)  These  tendencies  were  evident  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  test  performance  scores  but  also  in  the  responses  of  children 
during  processes  of  task  accomplishment.  For  example,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  children  to  hesitate  in  recalling  words  because  they 
perceived  that  they  ’’could  not  remember.”  Such  reactions  were  es- 
pecially prominent  as  word  series  and  sentences  became  more  lengthy. 
Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  performances  of  children  on  both 
auditory  attention  span  subtests  were  quite  irregular;  many  chil- 
dren seemed  to  oscillate  between  relatively  accurate  recall  and 

minimal  or  total  lack  of  retention. 

(c)  Further,  perhaps  as  a result  of  differing  task  re- 
quirements, more  children  tended  to  function  on  levels  commensurate 
with  or  exceeding  their  mental  age  levels.  Specific  cognitive 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children  appeared  to  be  more  clearly 
reflected  in  child  performances  on  these  tasks  than  in  accomplish- 
ments on  seme  of  the  ITPA  subtests. 

(d)  As  another  apparent  result  of  differences  in  test 
structure  and  performances  of  the  children,  standard  deviations 
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of  four  cf  the  five  subtests  administered  exceeded  those  of  sub- 
tests of  the  ITPA.  The  Auditory  attention  span  for  unrelated  words 
(simple  score)  did  not  follow  this  pattern  (a  standard  deviation  of 
5.40). 

3.  Variance  among  and  within  performances  of  children  on 
the  Pros tig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception  was  evident  but 
tended  to  be  much  more  restricted  in  range  than  individual  differ- 
ences revealed  in  performances  on  the  ITPA  and  Detroit  tests. 
Standard  deviations  on  the  Figure-ground  discrimination,  Form  con- 
stancy, Position  in  space,  and  Spatial  relationships  subtests  were 
3.59,  3, Oh,  1.40,  and  1.76,  respectively.  Further,  differences 
among  performances  of  individual  children  on  the  four  subtests  were 
somewhat  less  diverse.  These  results  may  have  been  reflections  of 
these  factors:  that  many  children  obtained  maximum  scores  and  the 

allowance  for  possible  variance  was  considerably  limited,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  last  two  subtests.  Further,  although 
each  of  these  subtests  was  characterized  by  unique  requirements, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  closely  related.  Thus,  although  some 
children  did  manifest  greater  to  lesser  degrees  of  impairment  along 
each  of  these  dimensions  of  visual  and  visuo-motor  functioning 
which  were  manifested  in  variabilities  among  scores  of  individual 
children,  it  was  possible  that  these  tasks  required  intellectual 
abilities  more  similar  than  those  tapped  by  subtests  Included  in 
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some  other  test  batteries.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
performances  of  children  having  mental  ages  between  5-00  and  6-11 
years  tended  to  be  more  uniform  across  the  four  subtests. 

4.  Three  principal  scores  were  compiled  from  performances 
of  children  on  the  Stanf ord-Binet . They  were  conceptual-language 
functions,  visuo-motor  functions,  and  auditory  memory  functions. 
Since  items  included  in  these  scores  also  served  as  a basis  for  de- 
terminations of  mental  age,  it  was  anticipated  that  higher  and  lower 
accumulative  raw  scores  for  each  of  the  three  functions  would  cor- 
respond to  higher  and  lower  mental  age  levels.  Scores  for  individ- 
ual children  inevitably  would  vary  in  light  of  the  fact  that  num- 
bers of  items  and  possible  accumulations  of  two-point  credits,  the 
basis  for  compilation,  differed  across  the  three  derived  functions. 

In  general,  performances  of  children  of  5-00  to  6-11  years 
in  mental  ages  tended  to  be  lower;  children  of  mental  ages  9-00  to 
.11-11  years  were  more  consistently  higher;  and  the  large  number  of 
children  of  7-00  to  8-11  years  in  mental  age  were  quite  diverse. 
Moreover,  on  those  items  conceived  to  involve  visuo-motor  function- 
ing, greater  numbers  of  children  tended  to  accomplish  tasks  more 
adequately  than  those  requiring  auditory  memory  functions.  These 
findings  seemed  to  confirm  tendencies  of  performances  of  children 
on  the  Detroit  Tests.  It  was  evident  that  a number  of  children, 
especially  across  the  last  three  mental  age  ranges,  were  able  to 
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accomplish  conceptual-language  tasks  commensurate  with  their  chrono- 
logical age  levels;  greater  numbers  of  children,  however,  did  have 
difficulty  with  Verbal  Absurdity  items. 

5.  Performances  of  children  on  the  Bender  Visual  Motor  Ge- 
stalt Test,  evaluated  on  a basis  of  chronological  rather  than  men- 
tal age,  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  six  scores  concerning  numbers 
of  satisfactory,  simplified,  and  fragmented  gestalts  obtained  dur- 
ing memory  and  perceptual  presentations.  Although  there  was  a 
tendency  for  children  to  perform  at  a slightly  higher  level  of 
functioning  (copying  from  cards),  individual  performances  did  not 
always  follow  this  trend;  a few  children  functioned  equally  well 
or  more  adequately  during  memory  presentations.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  children  20  and  47,  who  displayed  higher  levels  of  perform- 
ance under  both  conditions,  children  of  mental  ages  5-00  to  6-11 
years  more  consistently  tended  to  function  less  well  and  had  higher 
levels  of  fragmentation  of  figures.  Across  the  other  three  mental 
age  ranges,  performances  of  children  were  quite  variable  and  did 
not  appear  to  correlate  to  a high  degree  with  either  chronological 
or  mental  age  levels.  The  hypothesis  might  be  advanced  that  these 
scores  to  a greater  extent  were  reflections  of  particular  cognitive 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children,  and  iri  some  instances  these 
performances  were  consistent  with  achievements  of  children  on  simi- 
lar tasks.  Yet,  like  many  other  facets  of  the  study  of  behavior 
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and  performances  of  these  children,  there  were  exceptions  to  these 
consistencies  which  were  not  upheld  in  the  second  and  third  evalu- 
ations . 

6.  With  the  exception  of  children  of  mental  ages  5-00  to 
6-11  years  who  were  quite  uncertain  of  letter  names  and  experienced 
some  problems  with  phoneme  discrimination,  the  majority  of  other 
children  had  only  mild  difficulty  with  tasks  on  the  Murphy -Durre 11 
Reading  Readiness  Analysis.  In  particular,  some  children  still 
tended  to  reverse  and  invert  certain  letters;  these  difficulties 
were  reflected  in  lower  performances  on  the  identification  of  Lower- 
case letters  subtest.  Also,  some  children  did  make  limited  numbers 
of  errors  on  the  sound  discrimination  tasks  of  the  phoneme  subtests, 
although  these  were  not  revealed  to  be  of  any  serious  degree  of 
severity. 

7.  Of  the  42  children  in  the  sample,  only  23  were  able  to 
accomplish  tasks  on  all  of  the  subtests  administered  on  the  Purnell 
Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.  Specifically,  children  of  mental 
ages  5-00  to  6-11  years  either  were  consistently  unable  to  complete 
items  or  functioned  at  extremely  low  levels.  Children  across  the 
other  mental  age  ranges  were  more  variable ; subtests  not  adminis- 
tered were  confined  primarily  to  Intermediate  hearing  sounds  and 
Silent  reading  recall  tasks.  These  findings  were  not  surprising 

in  light  of  the  complexity  of  silent  reading  tasks  and  observations 
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that  a number  of  children  revealed  lower  performances  on  some  tasks 
requiring  higher-order  auditory  functions.  Children  across  the 
three  highest  mental  age  ranges  performed  at  almost  optimal  levels 
on  Capital  and  Lower-case  letters,  Primary  hearing  sounds,  and,  to 
a lesser  degree,  Blends  subtests.  In  large  part,  these  findings 
were  consonant  with  those  revealed  in  performances  on  the  Murphy- 
Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis.  The  fact  that  the  Primary 
visual  memory  subtest  required  multiple  choice  selections,  which 
seemed  to  be  quite  difficult  for  a number  of  children,  may  have 
accounted  for  the  somewhat  discrepant  performances  on  visual  sub- 
tests of  the  Detroit  Tests  and  Durrell  Analysis.  Listening  com- 
prehension recall  tasks  generally  were  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  either  Oral  or  Silent  reading  recall. 

Among  performances  of  children,  Intermediate  visual  memory, 
Intermediate  hearing  sounds,  Word  recognition,  and  Silent  reading 
recall  achievements  were  most  variable;  more  primary  subtests  and 
Oral  reading  and  Listening  comprehension  subtests  revealed  less  de- 
viation among  performances. 

Emotional  behavior.  Like  their  class  and  test  performances 
emotional  behavior  among  and  within  children  also  varied  a great 
deal.  The  dynamics  of  much  of  this  behavior  across  the  six  first- 
year  classes  has  been  described  already  in  the  previous  section  on 
teachers,  their  classes,  and  educational  strategies.  The  following 
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points  represent  an  attempt  merely  to  summarize  some  of  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  emotional  behavior  of  children  and  their 
apparent  influences  on  learning  processes. 

Characteristics  of  children  included  these  patterns  of  emo- 
tional behavicr. 

(a)  observations  where  little  emotional  overlay  appeared 
to  be  in  evidence  and  children  were  able  to  perform  academic  tasks 
over  sustained  periods  of  time  with  minimal  distraction  and  in- 
attentiveness ; 

(b)  manifestations  of  mild  to  moderate  anxiety,  hyper- 
activity, and  distractibility  where  concentration  directed  toward  /> 

( specific  problem-solving  tasks  was  quite  limited  and  unstable; 

l 

(c)  withdrawal  symptoms  where  children  were  quite  uncom-  J 

municative  with  their  peers  and  teachers  and,  although  not  resis- 

tant  to  learning  situations,  they  less  actively  participated  in 

such  processes;  and  j 

(d)  manifestations  of  severe  pathology  revealing  high  de- 
grees of  inconsistency  and  vacillation  in  temperament,  low  levels 
of  tolerance  for  and  overreaction  to  class  events,  and  chronic  dif- 
ficulties in  relating  positively  to  their  peers  and  teachers.  The 
first  three  patterns  mere  generally  characterized  behavior  of  the 
children . 

( 

Although  the  full  extent  and  ways  that  emotional  overlay 
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over  time  affected  learning  processes  in  children  were  impossible 
to  determine  from  short-range  evaluations,  observations  raised 
these  issues. 

(a)  To  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  emotional  disorders  may 
have  influenced  the  amount  and  organization  of  information  which 
children  were  able  to  assimilate.  These  effects  on  children  were 
conceived  to  vary  in  accordance  with  their  changing  psychological 
states;  e.g.,  vacillations  in  attention  tc  specific  learning  tasks; 
different  levels  of  tolerance  for  learning. 

(b)  High  expectancies  ror  failure  and  reticence  of  some 

children  to  engage  in  learning  processes  may  have  severely  cur-  /> 

tailed  their  range  of  and  openness  to  possibilities  for  gaining 

i 

knowledge.  Specifically,  acquisition  of  knowledge  implies  a readi-  -1 

•*V*j 

ness  for  adapting  to  new  and  different  experiences.  Reluctance  of 
some  children  to  become  involved  in  risk-taking  situations  may  have 
been  reflected  in  a closure  to  accommodation  to  unfamiliar  concepts  g 

and  knowledge . * 

Too,  the  care  with  which  some  children  approached  tasks 
fluctuated  a.  great  deal  with  their  attitudes  and  feelings  toward 
learning.  This  dimension  of  behavior  of  children  appeared  to  be 
especially  responsive  to  the  character  of  teacher  interactions. 

(c)  Some  children  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
inhibiting  responses  during  processes  of  task  accomplishment  in 
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class  and  individual  evaluation  sessions.  Moreover,  these  responses 
often  were  cast  in  terms  of  personal  experiences,  with  little  expan- 
sion to  external  problem-solving  situations.  Such  manifestations 
not  only  tended  to  interrupt  continuity  of  learning  experiences  but 
also  were  conceived  to  be  reflective  of  ways  in  which  the  percep- 
tions of  some  children,  perhaps  limited  their  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge . 

Summary  of  first-year  observations.  To  varying  degrees, 
children  in  this  study  experienced  difficulties  in  accomplishing 
language,  reading,  and/or  conceptual  tasks.  With  some  exceptions 
in  children  of  mental  ages  of  5-00  to  6-11  years,  such  learning 
problems  were  found  to  be  extremely  variable  across  all  mental  age 
levels.  Children  displayed  unique  patterns  of  cognitive  strength 
and  weakness  and  characteristics  of  emotional  behavior.  As  well 
as  their  exposure  to  widely  variant  learning  environments,  these 
factors  were  conceived  as  contributing  in  substantial  ways  to  in- 
dividual differences  paramount  among  children. 

Clinical  Observations  of  Child  Performance 
a nd  Behavior  during  the  Second  Year 

During  the  course  of  the  second  year,  frequent  classroom 
observations  were  continued,  and  children  were  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  clinical  tests  prior  to  the  commencement  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  remediation  program.  Of  particular  interest  were 
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thane  determinations:  (a)  descriptions  of  cognitive  performance 

and  behavioral  characteristics;  (b)  assessments  of  performance  and 
behavioral  changes  in  children;  and  (c)  assessments  of  variabili- 
ties and  consistencies  in  performances  and  behavior  across  the 
first,  second,  and  third  evaluation  periods  and  examination  of  po- 
tential sources  of  individual  differences.  This  discussion  thus 
will  include:  (a)  an  overview  of  clinical  observations  and  diag- 

nostic evaluations;  (b)  considerations  of  more  specific  character- 
istics of  performance  on  clinical  tests;  (c)  presentations  of  four 
learning  profiles  selected  from  each  of  the  four  mental  age  ranges; 
and  (d)  considerations  of  emotional  behavior  of  children. 

An  overview  of  clinical  observations  and  diagnostic  evalua- 
tions . Clinical  observations  and  diagnostic  evaluations  of  chil- 
dren the  second  year  revealed  these  findings. 

1.  Among  their  performances  on  clinical  tests,  children 
continued  to  display  wide  variabilities  during  each  of  the  evalua- 
tion periods  the  second  year.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  individual 
subtest  and  derived  scores  fluctuated  in  degrees  of  variance  across 
the  first,  second,  a »•  third  evaluations.  From  the  standard  devia- 
tions presented  u...  Table  18,  it  is  evident  that  these  changes  in 
variability  did  not  always  move  in  a consistent  direction;  e.g., 
from  greater  to  lesser  degrees  of  variability  over  the  three  eval- 
uations. At  least  five  conditions  seemed  to  have  possible  bearing 
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on  these  patterns. 

(a)  There  were  tasks  which  generally  were  more  easily  ac- 
complished by  children;  on  these  subtests,  the  majority  of  children 
approached  test  ceilings  and  accordingly  performances  tended  to  be- 
come increasingly  less  variable  over  the  evaluation  sessions.  A 
primary  example  of  this  condition  was  reflected  in  the  performances 
of  children  on  the  Murphy -Durr ell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis. 

(b)  Some  subtests  seemed  to  be  especially  liable  to  fluc- 
tuation. For  example,  on  subtests  such  as  Vocal  encoding  of  the 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities  and  reproduction  of 
figures  on  the  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  performances  of 
children  appeared  to  be  highly  unstable  and  varied  considerably 
over  the  three  evaluations . 

(c)  With  respect  to  those  few  subtests  where  performances 
of  children  remained  approximately  the  same  over  the  three  evalua- 
tions, it  was  conceived  that  either  children  were  not  changing  sub- 
stantially in  terms  of  their  performances  on  those  subtests,  or 
children  maintained  similar  relative  positions  within  the  sample 

in  terms  of  the  degrees  to  which  they  were  changing.  In  light  of 
general  trends  of  growth  in  children,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  V,  the  latter  consideration  seemed  to  be  a more  appropriate 
explanation. 

(d)  There  were  performance  scores  such  as  conceptual- 
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language  and  visuo-motor  functions  of  the  Stanford -Bir.et  which 
tended  to  become  more  variable  from  the  first  to  the  third  evalua- 
tion. Ori  these  tasks,  it  appeared  that  rates  of  growth  among  chil- 
dren differed  considerably.  Thus,  as  children  grew  older,  discrep- 
ancies between  performances  of  those  who  learned  at  more  rapid 
rates  and  in.  more  efficient  ways  and  those  who  maintained  slower 
rates  of  gaining  knowledge  widened.  Although  variability  of  sub- 
test scores  on  the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty  did  not 
consistently  tend  in  the  same  direction,  this  condition  seemed  to 
apply  also  in  several  instances. 

2 . Across  their  performances  on  individual  subtests  dur- 
ing each  second-year  evaluation,  the  majority  of  children  continued 
to  display  a great  deal  of  variability,  which  thus  supported  find- 
ings of  the  first  year  that  their  individual  performances  were 
characterized  by  considerable  multidimensionality.  In  comparison 
with  results  of  the  first  evaluation,  however,  data  revealed  that 
greater  numbers  of  test  performances  of  children  during  second  and 
third  sessions  more  closely  approximated  or  exceeded  mental  ages 

and  sometimes  chronological  ages  of  children.  On  some  subtests  of 
the  first  evaluation,  in  particular  those  of  the  Illinois  Test  of 
Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  performances  of  children  had  tended  to 
be  somewhat  dissonant  with  their  achievements  on  other  test  bat- 
teries, subsequent  evaluations,  and  observations  of  classroom  per- 
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formances.  This  point  and  possible  sources  of  variance  were  con- 
sidered in  the  discussion  of  first-year  clinical  observations  of 
children. 

There  was  one  further  observation  of  performances  of  indi- 
vidual children  over  the  first  and  second  evaluations  which  seemed 
to  be  of  substantial  importance.  Although  performances  of  children 
varied  across  the  two  evaluation  periods,  learning  functions  which 
were  most  severely  impaired  changed  to  lesser  degrees,  and,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  remained  quite  consistent  with  or  revealed  evidence 
of  regression  from  first-year  performances.  Too,  although  not 
specifically  reflected  in  the  analysis  of  variance  which  generally 
disclosed  that  performances  of  children  changed  significantly  dur- 
ing tne  two-year  period,  such  tendencies  sometimes  obtained  over 
all  three  evaluations.  These  patterns  appeared  to  be  especially 
prominent  among  children  who  suffered  from  severe  auditory  impair- 
ments . 

3.  Although  IQ  scores  of  the  majority  of  children  remained 
relatively  constant  over  the  two-year  period,  generall'-'  revealing 
variations  of  one  to  five  points,  performances  of  nine  children 
displayed  changes  of  six  to  10  points  in  positive  and  negative  di- 
rections. In  no  way  were  these  fluctuations  conceived  to  reflect 
influences  of  vhe  remediation  program.  Again,  these  were  viewed 
as  manifestations  of  prevalent  variabilities,  characteristic  of 
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I cognitive  functioning  of  the  children. 

4.  There  was  considerable  variation  and  positive  change 
in  performances  of  children  over  the  three  evaluation  periods  on 
subtests  of  fundamental  learning  abilities  and  measures  of  more 
general  academic  achievements.  At  the  same  time,  however,  from 
both  classroom  observations  and  test  data,  it  did  appear  that  pre- 
dominant strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children  remained  relatively 
stable.  This  observation  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  spite  of 
greater  to  lesser  degrees  of  growth  in  children,  their  fundamental 
learning  styles  were  altered  in  only  minimal  ways. 

5.  Although  these  tendenc" °i  were  not  universal  to  all 
children  and  varied  in  terms  of  degrees  of  severity  and  differences 
in  approach  to  task  accomplishment,  performances  on  the  Stanford- 
Binet,  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  and  Detroit 
Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude  revealed  that  a number  of  children  did 
experience  particular  difficulty  in  recalling  information  in  spe- 
cified sequences. 

Again,  such  tendencies  might  lead  one  to  postulate  that 
children  in  this  sample  consistently  revealed  characteristics  of 
auditory  memory  deficits.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  such 
statements  require  much  qualification;  for  across  tasks  of  recall 
of  unrelated  and  related  words,  story  details  from  oral  and  silent 
^ reading  subtests,  listening  comprehension,  and  sequences  of  digits 
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forward  and  reversed,  children  in  this  sample  displayed  no  univer- 
sal patterns  of  functioning  which  might  be  considered  to  be  char- 
acteristic strengths  or  weaknesses. 

6 . Changes  in  general  levels  of  performance  of  children 
which  wore  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  Binet  IQ^,  Total  ITPA,  and  Oral 
and  Silent  reading  subtests  on  the  Durrell  Analysis  seemed  to  be 
related  to  a constellation  of  factors.  They  included  these  vari- 
i\hl  a s . 

( a ) the  extensiveness  of  total  intellectual  impairment  in 
to i'm s o f numbers  and  degrees  of  severity  of  learning  dysfunctions . 

( b ) the  types,  severity,  and  pervasiveness  of  specific 
learning  disabilities  of  children.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that 
children  who  suffered  from  auditory  disorders  seemed  to  be  more 
severely  impaired  than  children  who  experienced  visual  disabilities 
Although  in  one  sense  the  severities  of  learning  disorders  are 
relative  .in  that  different  types  of  disabilities  may  have  more 
specific  bearing  on  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  skills  and 
knowledge  than  on  others,  auditory  dysfunctions  of  children  in  the 
current  study  appeared  to  be  especially  damaging  in  that  they 
seriously  pervaded  both  written  and  oral  language  abilities  and 
seemed  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  change. 

In  addition,  those  children  who  experienced  particular  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending,  generalizing,  analyzing  and  synthesizing, 
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and  categorizing  information  were  severely  impaired  as  a result  of 
the  pervasiveness  of  such  conceptual  functions  across  all  intel- 
lectual abilities. 

( c ) the  particular  cognitive  strengths  characterizing  per- 
formances of  individual  children.  As  a corollary  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned point,  it  appeared  that  children  whose  performances  were 
characterized  by  strong  auditory . functions  were  able  to  acquire 
reading  skills  more  easily  than  those  whose  cognitive  strengths 
were  more  predominantly  visual. 

Also,  despite  their  various  other  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, children  who  were  able  to  order  and  organize  informa-  A 

tion  with  considerable  facility  were  able  to  solve  problems  much 

more  efficiently  and  more  meaningfully  utilize  knowledge  toward  ^ 

the  acquisition  of  further  concepts  and  skills  than  children  who  ^ 

experienced  severe  disorders  of  conceptualization. 

(d)  emotional  behavior  of  children  and  the  extent  to  which  a 

various  disorders  affected  learning  processes;  e.g.,  impulsive  or 

reflective  ways  in  which  children  accomplished  tasks;  their  ability 
to  attend  to  relevant  requirements  of  problem-solving  tasks;  their 
levels  of  tolerance  for  engaging  in  learning  situations;  ability  to 
function  independently;  and  their  openness  to  learning  and  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  class  activities. 
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( o ) the  ability  of  teachers  to  enhance  positive  attitudes 
and  feelings  in  children,  to  expand  the  scope  ot  their  intellectual 
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strength s,  and  to  aid  them  in  coping  more  adequately  with  their 
learning  problems.  This  last  point  may  seem  to  be  of  remote  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  such  considerations  as  the  stability  of  learn- 
ing styles  of  children.  Yet,  like  those  of  the  first  year,  second- 
year  observations  revealed  that  performances  of  children  across  all 
mental,  ages,  who  experienced  varying  types  and  degrees  of  severity 
of  impairment,  varied  a great  deal  in  relation  to  different  teachers. 
Thus,  although  there  was  no  way  of  ascertaining  long-range  effects 
on  learning  styles  of  children,  immediate  manifestations  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  children  were  motivated  to  engage  in  learning  proc- 
esses were  largely  contingent  on  the  teacher  variable. 

Similar  kinds  of  variabilities  in  behavior  and  performances 
of  children  were  observed  in  relation  to  different  examiners  the 
second  year. 

Finally,  the  variable  of  chronological  age  alone  did  not 
appear  to  be  related  in  any  systematic  way  to  gains  of  children 
across  subtests  of  fundamental  learning  abilities  or  general  levels 
of  achievement  on  language,  reading,  or  conceptual  tasks. 

More  specific  characteristics  of  child  performance  on  clin- 
ical tests.  The  following  commentaries  on  performances  of  children 
represent  brief  descriptions  of  more  prominent  trends  which  seemed 
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to  evolve  over  the  two  evaluation  periods.  TaM.es  19  tc  35  pre- 
sent test  performances  of  children  obtained  during  the  second 
year. 

1.  In  part,  performances  of  children  on  the  Illinois  Tesu 
of  Psycholingulstic  Abilities  the  second  year  were  consistent  with 
first-year  evaluations.  Some  tendencies  changed:  The  majority  of 

children  still  experienced  language  disorders,  and  variance  con- 
tinued. The  following  differences  were  apparent. 

(a)  Performances  of  most  children  on  both  second  and 

third  evaluations  revealed  marked  gains  on  the  majority  of  sub- 
tests. /' 

(b)  Although  second-evaluation  performances  commensurate 

with  or  exceeding  mental  age  expectancies  were  prevalent  among 
children  across  all  four  ranges,  tendencies  of  children  of  mental  ^ 

ages  9-00  to  11-12  years  to  function  more  consistently  at  ceiling 
levels  were  beginning  to  emerge ..  With  shifts  in  mental  age  posi-  | 

tions  and  gains  in  levels  of  achievement  of  children  on  the  third 
evaluation,  which  are  represented  in  Tables  27  and  28,  these  pat- 
terns became  even  more  prominent. 

(c)  It  was  evident  that  more  than  half  of  the  children 
during  the  third  evaluation  were  able  to  function  on  consistently 
high  levels  on  Auditory  decoding,  Visual  decoding,  and  Vocal  en- 
coding subtests.  To  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  these  changes  in 
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achievement  may  have  been  reflections  of  growth  patterns  in  chil- 
dren. Yet,  some  caution  is  warranted  in  evaluating  performances 
of  children  on  the  Auditory  decoding  and  Vocal  encoding  subtests 
since  low  first-year  achievements  on  these  tasks  did  not  appear  to 
be  especially  accurate  assessments.  Likewise,  performances  of 
many  children  on  the  Visual  decoding  subtest  on  the  second  evalua- 
tion were  higher  than  those  of  the  first  evaluation  period. 

One  further  problem  of  interpretation  of  second-  and 
third-evaluation  performances  was  this:  Although  performances  of  a 

number  of  children  reached  ceilings  on  certain  subtests,  none  of 
the  ITPA  measures  exceeded  a language  age  of  9-06  years.  Thus, 
language  functions  of  children  of  10  to  14  years  in  chronological 
age  may  have  been  impaired  yet  could  not  be  accurately  assessed 

on  the  basis  of  these  test  performances. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  first-year  evaluations,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  general  trends  among  performances  of  children  on 
Auditory-vocal  and  Visual-motor  association  subtests.  Most  chil- 
dren varied  in  their  performances,  but  there  were  no  clear-cut 
patterns.  Even  with  changes  in  achievement  over  the  second  year, 
patterns  of  performance  of  children  on  the  second  and  third  evalu- 
ations were  much  more  consonant  and  tended  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  to  a greater  extent  than  achievements  on  first  and  sec- 
ond or  first  and  third  evaluations.  These  shifts  were  not  con- 


ceived  to  be  actual  changes  in  cognitive  styles  but  another  mani- 
festation that  patterns  of  functioning  on  the  first-year  evalua- 
tion were  not  clearly  differentiated. 

(e)  Considerable  research  on  cognitive  performance  and 
learning  in  children  identified  as  ’’mentally  retarded”  has  reported 
that  such  children  are  characterized  by  short-term  memory  deficits. 
Some  writers  (Belmont,  19665  Goulet,  1960 5 Lipman,  1963)  have  main- 
tained that  findings  are  far  from  consistent.  Performances  of 
children  in  the  present  study  on  Auditory -vocal  and  Visual-motor 
sequential  subtests  seem  to  support  the  latter  contention.  Many 
children  continued  to  display  difficulties  in  accomplishment  of 
such  tasks 5 however,  on  both  the  second  and  third  evaluations 
there  were  children  who  reached  ceiling  language  ages  respective 
to  these  subtests.  Moreover,  performances  of  children  on  the 
second  evaluation  were  much  more  clearly  defined  than  those  of  the 
first  evaluation;  and  these  results,  which  appeared  to  be  highly 
congruent  with  patterns  of  cognitive  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
third  evaluation,  revealed  that  performances  of  children  across 

these  subtests  were  not  uniform. 

(f)  Finally,  variances  among  performances  of  children  on 
Individual  3ubtests  did  not  always  move  in  the  same  direction  over 
the  three  evaluations.  In  reference  to  Table  18,  achievements  on 
the  following  subtests  became  increasingly  less  variable:  Auditory 
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decoding,  Visual  decoding,  and  Visual-motor  association.  These 
subtests  became  more  variable  from  first  to  second  evaluations, 
then  became  less  diverse  on  the  third  evaluation:  Auditory -vocal 

association,  Vocal  encoding,  Auditory-vocal  automatic,  Motor  en- 
coding, and  Visual-motor  sequential  recall.  Auditory-vocal  se- 
quential recall  of  children  was  less  variable  on  second  (standard 
deviation,  3.83)  than  on  first  (6.32)  performances;  diversity 
again  increased  on  the  third  (4.30)  evaluation.  Total  ITPA  scores 
were  less  variable  on  second  and  third  evaluations.  Standard 
deviations  for  the  three  evaluations  were  .22.48,  19.48,  and  19.82, 
respectively. 

2.  Performances  of  individual  children  on  the  Detroit 
Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude,  like  achievements  on  the  ITPA,  re- 
vealed some  fluctuation,  regression  as  well  as  gain,  over  the 
three  evaluation  periods.  Thus,  the  following  comments  on  vari- 
abilities and  consistencies  in  achievement  of  children  certainly 
do  have  exceptions.  In  general,  however,  these  tendencies  across 
the  three  evaluations  were  apparent. 

(a)  Cognitive  styles  seemed  to  be  quite  stable:  higher 

performances  on  certain  tasks  often  were  reflected  on  all  three 
evaluations;  lower  achievements  revealed  similar  patterns. 

(b)  Performances  of  children  displayed  greater  degrees  of 
change  on  subtests  where  they  had  initially  functioned  on  higher 
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levels  than  on  those  tasks  of  lower  achievement.  Thus,  on  the 
third  evaluation  a number  of  children  were  performing  at  mental 
age,  if  not  chronological  age,  levels  of  expectancy  on  subtests 
of  their  greatest  strength. 

In  addition,  performances  of  some  children  on  the  Detroit 
Tests  seemed  to  support  the  contention  that  severe  auditory  im- 
pairments were  extremely  difficult  to  modify.  Such  tendencies  may 
have  been  reflections  of  such  factors  as  characteristics  of  audi- 
tory disorders,  the  nature  of  particular  subtest  stimuli,  and/or 
special  difficulties  of  teachers  in  attempting  to  remediate  such 
disabilities . 

(c)  As  guides  to  prediction  of  levels  of  functioning, 
mental  age  and  chronological  age  were  not  always  accurate  indicators 
on  second  and  third  evaluations . 

(d)  Achievements  of  children  on  the  Detroit  Tests  re- 
flected greater  dispersions  of  scores  on  individual  subtests  than 
performances  on  the  ITPA.  In  large  part,  these  differences  in 
variances  seemed  to  arise  from  diverse  test  structures  $ i.e.,  the 
Detroit  Tests  included  subtests  which  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
older  children  and  adolescents,  as  well  as  very  young  children. 

Variances  of  performances  on  the  five  subtests  did  not 
consistently  tend  in  the  same  ..direction.  Scores  of  Auditory  at- 
tention span  for  unrelated  words  (simple  score)  and  the  Auditory 
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attention  span  for  related  words  fluctuated  to  a negligible  degree. 
The  weighted  scores  of  the  Auditory  attention  span  for  unrelated 
words,  Visual  attention  span  for  letters,  and  Disarranged  pictures 
subtests  revealed  small  increases  in  variability  on  the  third  eval- 
uation. Simple  and  weighted  scores  of  the  Visual  attention  span 
for  objects  became  increasingly  less  variable  from  the  first  to 
the  third  evaluations. 

In  the  overview  of  second-year  observations,  five  condi- 
tions which  appeared  to  have  bearing  on  the  direction  of  variances 
were  considered.  At  least  four  of  those  points  seemed  to  be  appro- 
priate te  these  subtests.  Specifically,  it  was  conceived  that 
stable  rates  of  change  in  children  may  have  accounted  for  the  con- 
sistency in  performances  on  the  Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related (simple  score)  and  related  words  subtests.  Among  the  five 
subtests,  tasks  of  the  Visual  attention  span  for  objects  were  most 
easily  accomplished  by  a number  of  children j and  this  factor  may 
have  accounted  for  the  drop  in  both  simple  and  weighted  score  vari- 
ances on  the  third  evaluation.  Further,  increasing  variances  in 
performances  on  Visual  attention  span  for  letters  and  Disarranged 
pictures  subtests  may  have  been  reflections  of  differential  rates 
of  growth  among  children.  Too,  the  Disarranged  pictures  subtest 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  liable  to  performance  variation  than 
the  other  tasks  of  the  Detroit  Tests. 
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3.  On  each  of  the  subtests  of  the  Frostig  Developmental 
Test  of  Visual  Perception  more  than  half  of  the  children  obtained 
ceiling  perceptual  age  equivalents  on  the  third  evaluation. 

Greater  numbers  of  children  were  able  to  accomplish  Figure-ground 
discrimination  and  Form  constancy  tasks.  Position  in  space  and 
Spatial  relationships  subtests  posed  difficulties  for  slightly 
greater  numbers  of  children.  Tendencies  of  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren to  function  at  optimal  levels  of  these  tasks,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  subtests  were  restricted  in  ranges  of  possible  variance, 
appeared  to  be  reflected  in  evidence  of  small  standard  deviations 
of  performances  on  the  third  evaluation.  Respective  to  the  four 
subtests,  these  were  2.72,  2.11,  0.85,  and  1.21. 

Performances  of  children  on  the  Frostig  subtests  revealed 
some  tendencies  that  were  similar  to  those  characterizing  achieve- 
ments on  other  tasks.  However,  there  were  also  some  important  dif- 
ferences. For  example,  although  there  were  some  fluctuations  in 
individual  child  performances,  patterns  of  prominent  strength  and 
weakness  in  visual  and  visuo-motor  functioning  seemed  to  be  quite 
consistent  between  the  second  and  third  evaluations.  Even  with 
the  possibility  of  practice  effects  on  such  tasks,  children  who 
had  displayed  extreme  impairments  on  first  and  second  evaluations 
functioned  on  much  lower  levels  than  other  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  who  appeared  to  be  experiencing  only  mild  difficul- 
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ties  on  first  and  second  evaluations,  in  many  instances,  changed 
to  an  extent  where  they  performed  at  maximum  levels.  Thus,  much 
of  the  variance  within  performances  of  individual  children  on  these 
subtests  was  flooded  out  in  the  third  evaluation.  In  this  respect, 
performances  of  children  on  the  Frostig  exemplified  a substantial 
departure  from  the  ITPA  and  Detroit  Tests. 

Problems  of  interpretation,  similar  to  those  of  the  ITPA, 
inhered  in  the  fact  that  although  children  were  performing  at  ceil- 
ing perceptual  ages,  it  was  impossible  to  make  accurate  assessments 
of  older  children  and  high-achieving  children  from  these  measures. 

4.  Unless  children  achieved  at  exceptionally  high  or  low 
levels  of  performance  on  tasks  defining  the  three  Stanford -Binet 
derived  functions,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
patterns  of  performance  were  actually  congruent  between  first  and 
third  evaluations.  However,  in  instances  where  performances  were 
fairly  clearly  differentiated,  styles  of  functioning  of  children 
seemed  to  be  quite  consistent.  Fluctuations  in  performances  of 
children  most  frequently  occurred  on  auditory  memory  tasks,  and  to 
a minimal  degree  they  were  evident  in  relation  to  visuo-motor  func- 
tions. Conceptual-language  functions  were  extremely  stable.  De- 
spite observations  that  IQs  of  some  children  dropped,  not  one  child 
regressed  in  terms  of  performance  scores  relating  to  these  func- 
tions. Similar  to  their  performances  on  first-year  evaluations, 
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children  of  similar  mental  ages  and  IQs  displayed  extremely  variant 
patterns  of  achievement. 

Variances  among  performances  of  children  on  conceptual- 
language  tasks  increased  from  39,06  to  52.6b  and  on  visuo-motor 
tasks,  from  18.24  to  24.67.  Performances  on  auditory  memory  tasks 
became  less  variable,  moving  from  standard  deviations  of  15.22  to 
14.26.  These  findings  with  regard  to  conceptual-language  and 
visuo-motor  functions  were  perhaps  indicative  of  differential 
growth  rates  among  children.  The  slight  decrease  in  variance  among 
performances  on  auditory  memory  tasks  again  may  have  been  a reflec- 
tion of  somewhat  stable  degrees  of  change  among  children. 

5.  Performances  of  children  on  the  Bender  Visual  Motor 
Gestalt  Test  tended  to  be  extremely  variable  across  all  three  eval- 
uation periods.  Increasing  facility  of  reproduction  within  and 
among  children  did  not  appear  to  correlate  closely  wiih  increasing 
chronological  ages.  With  the  following  exceptions,  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  make  general  statements  about  characteristics  of  perform- 
ances of  children  on  these  tasks. 

(a)  Although  numbers  of  gestalts  satisfactorily  repro- 
duced from  recall  and  perception  fluctuated  within  one  or  two 
points,  some  children  who  functioned  on  fairly  high  levels  (i.e., 
accurately  reproduced  at  least  four  or  five  gestalts)  on  first, 
second,  or  both  evaluations  demonstrated  achievements  on  the  third 
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evaluation  which  were  consistent  with  these  results.  This  obser- 
vation does  not  mean  that  children  necessarily  increased  their 
levels  of  proficiency  but  that  they  functioned  within  somewhat 
equivalent  ranges. 

(b)  Children  who  demonstrated  prominent  tendencies  to 
fragment  gestalts  on  first,  second,  or  both  evaluations  revealed 
similar  characteristics  on  the  third  evaluation. 

(c)  On  all  three  evaluations,  there  seemed  to  be  slight 

tendencies  of  children  to  function  at  higher  levels  on  tasks  re- 
quiring reproductions  from  perception.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
performances  of  a number  of  children  were  far  from  consistent  with  / 

this  trend. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  extreme  vari- 
ability  across  performances  of  children  centered  in  the  lack  of  ^ 

structure  which  characterized  this  particular  task. 

Variances  among  dimensions  of  performance  of  children  j 

changed  very  little  over  the  three  evaluation  periods.  Highest 
degrees  of  fluctuation  occurred  in  relation  to  satisfactory  and 
simplified  scores  of  perception.  This  finding  seemed  to  arise  in 
part  from  the  restricted  range  of  possible  variance.  Equally  im- 
portant, however,  was  this  observation:  Although  performances  of 

children  rluctuated  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
interpretations,  most  children  did  not  reveal  substantial  improve- 
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merit  in  performances  over  the  three  evaluations.  .In  other  words, 
degrees  of  variance  seemed  to  remain  fairly  constant. 

6.  Among  the  seven  clinical  tests,  the  Murphy -Durrell 
Reading  Readiness  Analysis  consistently  revealed  the  lowest  degrees 
of  variance  among  and  within  the  five  subtest  and  derived  scores 

on  the  third  evaluation.  With  a few  exceptions,  children  at  the 
termination  of  the  study  were  functioning  at  optimal  levels  on  all 
subtests.  These  final  results  seemed  to  follow  initial  patterns 
of  the  first  evaluation  where  the  majority  of  children  achieved 
maximum  levels  of  proficiency  and  tendencies  on  the  second  evalu- 
ation for  those  children  who  had  had  some  problems  to  move  to 
higher  levels  of  functioning. 

7.  A number  of  children  over  the  second  and  third  evalua- 
tions continued  to  experience  substantial  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing tasks  on  the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  demonstrated 
varying  degrees  of  positive  change  across  all  subtests.  Examina- 
tion of  these  gains  within  and  among  achievements  revealed  the 
following  findings. 

(a)  On  the  third  evaluation,  the  few  children  who  were 
unable  to  attempt  various  subtests  had  been  consistently  unable 
to  accomplish  such  tasks  on  first  and  second  evaluations.  These 
were  children  who  were  younger  and/or  more  extensively  impaired 
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in  terns  of  total  intellectual  functioning. 

(b)  A number  of  children  across  the  three  highest  mental 
age  ranges  revealed  marked  gains  on  the  Silent  reading  recall  sub- 
test } yet  among  all  of  the  measures  included  in  the  Durrell  Anal- 
ysis, this  subtest  was  characterized  by  performances  where  the 
greatest  number  of  children  were  unable  to  accomplish  task  re- 
quirements . 

(c)  On  the  third  evaluation.,  the  majority  of  children 
were  able  to  accomplish  tasks  on  more  primary  subtests,  such  as 
identification  of  Capital  and  Lower-case  letters,  Blends,  and  Pri- 
mary hearing  sounds.  These  patterns  were  consistent  with  perform- 
ances of  children  on  first  and  second  evaluations.  A greater  num- 
ber of  children  began  to  approximate  ceiling  levels  on  the  Primary 
visual  memory  subtest;  yet  similar  to  tendencies  on  first  and  sec- 
ond evaluations,  more  children  still  functioned  less  well  on  these 
than  on  Primary  hearing  sounds  tasks. 

(d)  On  the  second  evaluation,  performances  of  some  chil- 
dren on  Intermediate  hearing  sounds  and  visual  memory  subtests 
regressed  from  first-year  achievements.  This  trend  may  have  been 
a reflection  of  lack  of  recall  of  reading  skills  which  had  not  yet 
been  stabilized  following  the  interim  summer  period.  On  the  third 
evaluation,  however,  performances  of  most  children  on  both  sub- 
tests were  characterized  not  only  by  greater  recall  of  letters  and 
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sounds  but  also  by  more  accurate  performances  and  greater  confi- 
dence of  children  in  approaching  such  tasks.  As  a result,  intru- 
sion of  letters  and  sounds  by  children  tended  to  decrease  on  the 
third  evaluation. 

Although  there  were  variations  in  performances  of  individ- 
ual children  on  these  subtests,  on  the  third  evaluation  there  did 
appear  to  be  a fairly  high  degree  of  consistency  in  achievement 
among  children  of  mental  ages  9-00  to  11-12  years.  It  appeared 
that  such  findings  were  manifestations  of  concentration  of  teachers 
on  acquisition  of  specific  reading  skills,  less  pervasive  specific 
learning  disabilities  and/or  greater  cognitive  strengths,  and 

lesser  degrees  of  total  impairment. 

(e)  On  first-year  evaluations,  the  observation  was  made 
that  some  children  were  able  to  accomplish  tasks  conceived  to  be 
considerably  more  complex  with  greater  efficiency  and  ease  than 
others  which  seemed  to  require  lower— level  cognitive  functions. 
These  patterns  of  performance  were  consistent  with  second-year 
observations.  This  tendency  was  not  characteristic  of  all  chil- 
dren. Further,  it  does  not  contradict  evidence  that  specific 
learning  disabilities  of  children  were  reflected  in  more  general 
achievements  of  conceptual,  language,  and  reading  performances. 
However,  the  point  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  for  examining 
carefully  the  nature  of  particular  cognitive  strengths  and  weak- 
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nesses  of  children  and  the  variant  ways  in  which  they  may  affect 
reading  accomplishment.  Moreover,  such  observations  certainly  do 
raise  a question  of  the  extent  to  which  concentration  of  remedia- 
tion effort  on  more  fundamental  abilities  is  transferred  to  higher- 
order  learnings. 

(f)  From  both  classroom  observation  and  examination  of 
clinical  tests,  it  was  apparent  that  over  the  course  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  second  year,  children  made  fewer  accuracy  errors 
such  as  addition  and  omission  of  words  and  punctuation,  mispronun- 
ciation, and  word-by-word  phrasing  on  oral  reading  and  that  speed 
of  both  oral  and  silent  reading  increased  among  those  who  were 
reading  at  the  commencement  of  the  study.  A decrease  in  need  for 
examiner  pronunciation  of  words  on  these  clinical  tests  was  also 
noted  on  the  third  evaluation.  This  tendency  seemed  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  degrees  to  which  word  attack  skills  and  sight  vocab- 
ulary of  children  revealed  positive  changes. 

(g)  Variances  among  performances  on  Durrell  Analysis  tasks 
are  based  on  achievements  of  23  children  who  completed  all  subtests 
administered.  Reflecting  increasing  levels  of  performance  with 
greater  niters  of  children  obtaining  ceiling  scores,  the  follow- 
ing subtests  revealed  either  progressive  decreases  in  variances  or 
no  diversity  in  achievement  over  the  three  evaluation  periods : 
Capital  letters,  Lower-case  letters,  Blends,  Primary  visual  memory, 
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Primary  hearing  sounds,  intrusion  of  letters  on  Intermediate  visual 
memory  tasks,  total  vowels  of  Intermediate  hearing  sounds  tasks, 
Word  recognition,  and  Silent  reading  recall.  Variances  in  total 
letters  and  total  letters  in  sequence  of  the  Intermediate  visual 
memory  subtest  decreased  slightly  on  the  second  evaluation,  then 
revealed  evidence  of  minimal  increases  on  the  third  evaluation. 

To  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  diversity  among  total  consonants, 
total  sounds  in  sequence , and  intrusion  of  sounds  of  the  Inter- 
mediate hearing  sounds  subtest  increased  on  the  second  evaluation, 
then  decreased  on  the  third  evaluation.  In  light  of  the  observa- 
tion that  some  children  dropped  in  levels  of  performance  on  these 
tasks  during  the  second  evaluation  period,  these  patterns  were  not 
surprising.  Variances  among  performances  of  children  on  Oral  read- 
ing and  Listening  comprehension  recall  changed  very  little  over 
the  third  evaluation  period,  revealing  only  minimal  increases. 

These  tendencies  seemed  to  indicate  that  rates  of  change  among 
children  remained  fairly  stable. 

Th e multidimensionality,  variability,  and  consistency  in 
child  performances  exemplified  in  four  learning  profiles.  The 
foregoing  discussions  of  first-  and  second-year  clinical  observa- 
tions have  been  concerned  primarily  with  assessing  multidimension— 
alities,  variabilities,  and  consistencies  in  child  performance  and 
behavior.  These  characteristics  of  achievement  on  the  seven  clini- 
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cal  tests  are  graphically  represented  in  the  learning  profiles  of 
children  compiled  for  the  three  evaluation  periods.  Thus,  sets 
of  profiles  (Figures  3 to  14)  of  four  children  have  been  selected 
from  each  of  the  four  mental  age  ranges  for  consideration.  To  the 
degree  that  performances  of  these  children  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  children  achieving  within  the  ranges,  they  may  be  considered 
somewhat  representative  of  commonalities  in  cognitive  style.  To 
the  degree  that  their  performances  differ,  they  exemplify  unique- 
ness which  characterized  their  accomplishments  and  those  of  other 

children  who  participated  in  this  study. 

Figures  3 to  6 include  profiles  based  on  first  evalua-  a 

tions;  7 to  10,  second  evaluations;  and  11  to  14,  third  evalua- 
tions. Respective  to  the  three  periods,  profiles  are  designated 

V 

in  red,  blue,  and  black  graphs.  Numbers  at  the  bottom  of  profiles 
indicate  chronological  age;  IQ;  mental  age;  and  derived,  subtest, 
and  total  scores  (see  Table  4 for  number  interpretations  and  code  . 

•of  functions  designated  for  scores).  Numbers  on  the  right  side  * 

of  profiles  indicate  rank  order  positions  of  children  within  the 
total  sample;  these  range  from  one  to  42.  Ranks  circled  in  red 
represent  scores  of  zero;  in  instances  where  several  children  ob- 
tained such  scores,  ranks  rose  to  positions  as  high  as,  nine  points. 

Ranks  circled  in  blue  indicate  that  tests  were  not  administered  to 
children;  again,  in  those  instances  where  several  children  were 
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unable  to  accomplish  tasks,  ranks  were  raised  to  higher  positions. 
Ranks  circled  in  black  designate  that  children  attained  celling 
scores;  where  the  majority  of  children  functioned  at  optimal  levels, 
ranks  tended  to  drop  and  maximum  positions  of  some  subtests  such 
as  the  Murphy -Durr ell  closely  approximated  the  mean.  Some  caution, 
too,  is  needed  in  interpreting  profiles  in  that  variabilities  re- 
flect not  only  actual  performances  but  also  levels  of  functioning 
of  the  total  group  and  different  degrees  of  possible  dispersion. 
Thus,  although  performances  of  children  may  have  improved  over  the 
second  year,  if  those  modifications  were  not  consonant  with  rates 
of  change  in  other  children,  ranks  tended  to  decrease.  Finally, 
ranks  circled  in  green  on  second  evaluation  profiles  signify  that 
scores  were  obtained  on  first  evaluations;  i.e.,  Stanford-Binet 


scores. 


f 


Examination  of  these  12  profiles  across  the  three  evalua- 
tion periods  reveals  the  following  findings. 

(a)  Although  IQ  and  mental  age  (numbers  2 and  3 on  the 
horizontal  axis)  were  generally  consonant  with  the  majority  of 
ranked  scores,  performances  of  children  across  the  four  ranges 
varied  above  and  below  these  indices. 

(b)  Performances  of  children  across  all  of  the  mental 
age  ranges  revealed  greater  to  lesser  degrees  of  fluctuation  which 
were  reflections  of  actual  change  in  achievement  and,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  differences  in  ranks  of  scores  across  the  three  evaluations. 

(c)  In  a very  real  sense,  learning  profiles  do  not  re- 
veal the  degree  to  which  performances  on  specific  subtests  changed. 
They  do,  however,  reflect  the  extent  to  which  dispersions  of 
scores  concerning  individual  children  moved  over  the  three  eval- 
uations and  the  consistency  of  performances  across  intellectual 
functions  of  greater  strengths  and  weaknesses.  In  reference  to 
the  four  profiles,  it  did  appear  that  although  particular  ranks 
over  the  three  evaluation  periods  were  not  identical,  patterns  of 
prominent  strength  and  weakness  remained  fairly  stable. 

(d)  Among  the  four  profiles,  there  seemed  to  be  a ten- 
dency for  greater  numbers  of  scores  of  Child  44  (of  mental  age 
range  5-00  to  6-11  years)  to  drop  in  rank.  The  profile  of  Child 
37  (of  mental  age  range  7-00  to  8-11  years)  demonstrated  increas- 
ing shifts  over  the  three  evaluations.  Profiles  of  Child  17  (of 
mental  age  range  9-00  to  10-11  years)  and  Child  16  (of  mental  age 
range  11-00  to  12-11  years),  who  had  initially  demonstrated  fairly 
high  levels  of  functioning  or.  the  majority  of  subtests,  tended  to 
maintain  the  same  positions,  with  the  exception  of  rank  decreases 
on  subtests  tapping  more  severely  impaired  intellectual  functions* 
These  observations  seemed  to  be  indicative  of  the  following  con- 
siderations! Performances  of  more  severely  impaired  children 
probably  changed  at  slower  rates  of  growth  than  those  of  less 
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severely  impaired  children.  Similarly,  specific  learning  disorders 
of  less  severely  disabled  children  moved  to  lesser  degrees  or  re- 
mained more  stable  than  intact  learning  functions. 

(e)  Profiles  of  Child  44  over  the  three  evaluation  periods 
were  characterized  by  greater  numbers  of  subtests  not  administered 
or  zero  scores.  Children  across  the  other  mental  age  ranges  re- 
vealed evidence  of  greater  achievement  at  ceiling  levels. 

(f)  Finally,  all  of  the  children  revealed  considerable 
variance  across  the  three  evaluations;  however,  the  learning  pro- 
files of  Child  37  seemed  to  be  somewhat  less  consistent  than  those 
of  the  other  three  children.  In  relation  to  Child  44,  this  ten- 
dency probably  was  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  Child  37  was  much 
less  multiply  impaired.  In  relation  to  17  and  16,  Child  37  was 
considerably  younger  in  age.  Possibly  intellectual  functions  of 
these  older  students  were  more  stable;  too,  it  appeared  that  cer- 
tain achievements  such  as  the  attainment  of  basic  reading  skills 
had  been  established  to  a greater  degree  in  learning  patterns  of 
Children  17  and  16  at  the  commencement  of  the  study.  In  addition, 
Child  37  was  one  of  three  children  who  participated  the  second 
year  in  a tutorial  setting  C4  and  in  a regular  secohd  grade  class; 
Children  44,  17,  and  16  remained  in  self-contained  classes.  The 
broader  learning  environment  of  Child  37  may  have  been  manifested 
in  the  slightly  greater  degrees  of  variability  and  change  which 
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characterized  her  performances  over  the  two-year  period. 

In  many  respects,  interpretations  of  learning  profiles 
were  much  more  complex  than  originally  anticipated.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  they  included  a substantial  margin  cf  error  and  dis- 
tortion, they  required  extremely  careful  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  seemed  to  have  an  immense  advantage  in  providing  one  scale  of 
achievement  across  a wide  array  of  cognitive  tasks  which  dramati- 
cally portrayed  the  multidimensionality,  variability,  and  con- 
sistency in  various  domains  of  intellectual  performance  of  chil- 
dren in  the  present  investigation. 

Emotional  behavior.  Characteristics  of  emotional  behavior 
of  children  the  second  year  were  similar  to  patterns  described  in 
the  previous  section  on  first-year  clinical  observations.  In  the 
main,  predominant  affective  tendencies,  like  styles  of  cognitive 
performance,  remained  largely  stable.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  were  important  changes  in  the  emotional  behavior  of  some 
children  and  these  varied  considerably  in  terms  of  the  ways  and 
degrees  that  they  were  manifested.  Specifically,  while  some  chil- 
dren continued  to  reveal  characteristics  such  as  hyperactivity, 
distractibility,  or  a lack  of  emotional  overlay  to  an  extent  that 
they  were  apparent  the  first  year,  other  children  displayed  evi- 
dence of  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  adaptive  behavior. 

In  terms  of  more  positive  changes,  these  observations  were 
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made  the  second  year. 

(a)  Although  some  ahildren  still  manifested  symptoms  of 
overreaction  and  excessive  anxiety,  they  became  better  able  to  de- 
lay need  for  immediate  teacher  response  and  reinforcement. 

(b)  Some  children  who  tended  to  be  extremely  hyperactive, 
inattentive,  and  distractible  the  first  year  seemed  to  become  more 
able  to  approach  learning  tasks  in  more  direct  and  efficient  ways 
and  over  longer  durations  of  time.  In  certain  instances,  these 
changes  seemed  to  evolve  in  response  to  different  learning  environ- 
ments with  new  regular  or  special  class  teachers.  Regarding  other 
children  who  remained  with  the  same  teachers^ modifications  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  partly  reflective  of  greater  degrees  of 
classroom  organization  and  somewhat  tempered  debilitating  reactions 
of  certain  teachers. 

(c)  Positive  changes  in  terms  of  a greater  openness  to 
learning  situations  and  somewhat  diminished  levels  of  anxiety  and 
failure  expectancies  were  observed  in  children  attending  certain 
classes*  Procedures  of  this  study  did  not  include  highly  objec- 
tive measures  for  correlating  teacher  variables  with  changes  in 
child  behavior.  However,  these  differences  were  so  generally  ap- 
parent across  children  in  particular  classes  that  this  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  a highly  tenable  one. 

(d)  Another  important  change  appeared  to  be  manifested 
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in  increasing  ability  of  some  children  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  exclusive  consideration  of  their  own  egocentric  points  of 
view  and  to  begin  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  others,  their  peers  as  well  as  teachers. 

(e)  A number  of  children  became  considerably  more  able  to 
cope  with  their  anxieties,  frustrations,  and  disagreements  on  a 
more  verbal  level  the  second  year. 

Such  tendencies  were  not  evident  in  the  emotional  behavior 
of  all  children.  Although  they  were  few,  some  did  reveal  symptoms 
of  increasing  emotional  overlay  or  severe  pathology.  For  the  most 
part,  these  characteristics  did  not  appear  to  arise  directly  from 
learning  environments,  although  in  at  least  two  instances  such  in- 
fluences were  apparent. 

Two  crucial  questions  which  the  writer  sought  to  examine 
in  light  of  two-year  observations  of  emotional  behavior  of  chil- 
dren were  these:  To  what  degree  could  teachers  change  affective 

behavior  of  children,  and  in  what  ways  were  these  modifications 
reflected  in  performances  of  children  on  cognitive  tasks  in  class 
and  on  clinical  tests?  In  response  to  the  first,  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  over  the  course  of  the  second  year  that  com- 
petent, sensitive  teachers  did  effect  considerable  change  in  wide 
dimensions  of  ohild  behavior  ranging  from  a tempering  of  mild  and 
moderate  anxiety  to  an  enhancement  of  more  adaptive  coping  mechan- 
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isms  in  instances  of  severe  pathology.  Tegrees  to  which  these 
changes  were  incurred  varied  a great  deal  among  children;  some 
were  much  more  resistant  to  movement  than  others.  Yet,  in  some 
children  who  had  revealed  most  severe  emotional  disorders  during 
the  first  year  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  second,  improvement 
was  marked. 

The  extent  to  which  such  manifestations  represented  exclu- 
sive teacher  influences  remains  largely  undeterminable  on  the  basis 
of  this  study.  Insofar  as  human  beings  coexist  in  dialogue  with 
others,  sources  of  influence  bearing  on  their  behavior  tend  to 
have  a pervasive,  cyclical  effect;  i.e.,  original  etiologies  or 
change  agents  may  set  in  motion  a host  of  future  events  that  may 
have  far-reaching  Implications  for  home,  school,  or  community  re- 
lations. One  manifestation  of  such  influences  among  children  in 
the  present  study  was  evident  in  this  observation:  As  problems 

and  anxieties  of  children  began  to  subside,  their  interactions 
with  peers  revealed  increasing  positive  changes;  these  events 
seemed  to  have  somewhat  reinforcing  effects  on  behavior  of  children. 

The  second  question  of  the  extent  to  which  behavioral  dif- 
ferences were  evident  in  class  and  test  performances  of  chilj}  be- 
havior likewise  is  not  easily  answered.  Changes  may  be  reflected 
in  many  dimensions  of  cognitive  functioning  in  addition  to  terminal 
performances.  Although  it  is  impassible  to  make  predictive  state- 
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ments  in  terms  of  correlations  between  gains  in  performances  and 
modifications  in  emotional  behavior,  these  observations  were  made: 

(a)  Changes  in  emotional  behavior  of  children  did  not 
have  a discernible  bearing  on  predominant  patterns  of  cognitive 
strength  and  weakness. 

(b)  In  a number  of  children,  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  approached  learning  tasks  and  their  levels  of  achievement 
seemed  to  fluctuate  with  modifications  in  emotional  behavior. 

(c)  Some  children  who  appeared  to  be  less  severely  dis- 

abled in  terms  of  specific  cognitive  disabilities  and  extensiveness 
of  total  intellectual  impairment  changed  to  lesser  degrees  and  func- 
tioned far  less  adequately  than  other  children,  revealing  deeper 
severities  of  learning  disabilities,  who  showed  little  evidence  of 
emotional  overlay.  Thus,  although  cognitive  strengths  and  weaknesses 
certainly  were  primary  determinants  of  contemporary  level  of  perform- 
ance of  children  and  their  gains  in  achievement,  this  factor  remained 
an  important  consideration:  Emotional  characteristics  of  children 

substantially  influenced  ways  in  which  they  utilized  their  learning 
assets  and  coped  with  their  intellectual  liabilities. 

Characteristics  of  Performance  and  Behavior: 

Implications  for  Learning 

Clinical  test  data  and  classroom  observations  revealed  that 
children  in  this  study  experienced  a wide  range  of  learning  and  emo- 
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tlonal  dysfunctions  which  were  variously  manifested  in  disorders 
of  listening,  thinking,  writing,  spelling,  reading,  and  talking. 
Although  the  majority  shared  in  common  the  characteristic  of  mul- 
tiple impairments,  these  tendencies  were  not  of  any  sufficient  de- 
gree of  consistency  among  or  within  children  that  they  might  be 
considered  uniform  or  universal  attributes.  With  the  exception  of 
a few  younger  and/or  severely  impaired  children,  the  majority  re- 
vealed a great  deal  of  variability  among  their  test  and  class  per- 
formances and  characteristics  of  emotional  behavior  and  considerable 
multidimensionality  within  their  individual  profiles  of  cognitive 
performance.  Moreover,  across  the  three  evaluation  periods,  most 
children  manifested  varying  degrees  of  fluctuation  in  their  per- 
formances. ' 

For  the  most  part,  emotional  behavior  and  test  and  class 
performance  reflected  changes  in  positive  directions.  The  majority 
of  23  children  who  had  showed  varying  degrees  of  emotional  overlay 
the  first  year  displayed  evidence  of  more  adaptive,  coping  behavior. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  whose  performances  remained  more  gen- 
erally stable  or  regressed,  children  gained  in  achievement  across 
many  subtests  and  measures  of  general  performance.  Further,  obser- 
vations revealed  that  a number  of  children  tended  to  approach  learn- 
ing tasks  in  more  efficient  and  receptive  ways.  While  such  modi- 
fications were  not  always  reflected  in  major  final  gains  on  clinical 
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tests,  they  seemed  to  be  of  crucial  importance  to  an  enhancement 
of  meaningful  experiences  of  children  in  learning  situations. 

Amidst  prevalent  change,  there  were  some  consistencies  in 
emotional  behavior  and  performances  which  seemed  to  be  fairly  gen- 
eral to  patterns  of  functioning  of  most  children.  These  tendencies 
centered  primarily  in  these  observations:  (a)  Although  psychologi- 

cal characteristics  of  children  changed  over  the  two-year  period, 
prominent  styles  of  cognitive  and  affective  behavior  seemed  to  re- 
main quite  stable;  (b)  learning  disabilities  of  deepest  impairment 
showed  less  growth  in  positive  directions  than  cognitive  functions 
of  greater  strength;  and  (c)  behavior  of  children  in  particular 
classes,  although  diverse,  seemed  to  be  characterized  both  years 
by  inattentiveness  and  distractibility. 

In  terms  of  learning,  clinical  observations  of  children 
in  this  sample  seemed  to  hold  the  following  implications. 

(a)  Although  many  children  did  experience  severe  multiple 
impairments,  their  cognitive  performances  were  equally  character- 
ized by  intellectual  strengths  which  constituted  vital  sources  for 
more  effective  learning.  Lower  levels  of  tolerance,  extreme  frus- 
tration, and  slower  rates  of  learning  through  most  severely  im- 
paired intellectual  functions  seemed  to  indicate  that  for  a number 
of  children  remediation  efforts  at  least  initially  ought  to  be 
focused  more  heavily  on  abilities  of  greater  strength.  Such  an 
approach  is  conceived  to  be  equally  relevant  to  more  severely  im- 
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paired  children  in  whom  learning  abilities  also  were  not  uniform. 

(b)  Attitudes  and  feelings  of  many  children  seemed  to  be 
adaptable  to  a degree  that  modification  ..  were  feasible  with  the 
support  and  consistency  of  sensitive  teachers.  In  light  of  the 
apparent  bearing  of  such  factors  on  performance,  changes  might 
have  long-range  effects  on  learning  in  children  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  would  be  as  important  as  any  specific  attempts 

to  modify  patterns  of  cognitive  functioning. 

(c)  Cognitive  processes  may  be  open  to  change  through  a 

concentration  of  remediation  and  therapeutic  efforts  on  teaching 
children  how  to  cope  with  problem-solving  situations  as  well  as  on 
acquisition  of  specific  knowledge  and  skills.  Teachers  both  years 
who  were  most  effective  in  moving  children  consistently  focused  on 
helping  them  to  attain  strategies  toward  subsequent  information 
processes  and  to  channel  some  behaviors  that  seemed  to  be  inter- 
fering with  learning. 

(d)  In  essence,  data  of  this  study  do  not  shed  particular 
insight  on  ways  in  which  patterns  or  rates  of  cognitive  functioning 
in  children  might  be  substantially  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  seem  to  lend  some  understanding  to  ways  of  facilitating  more 
efficient  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  less  painful  learning  proc- 
esses. Ultimately,  whether  such  impaired  children  do  or  do  not  learn 
will  be  contingent  on  not  only  their  own  liabilities  and  assets  but 

also  the  sensitive  understandings  of  their  educational  caretakers. 
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Four  Case  Studies 

The  previous  discussion  has  focused  generally  in  per- 
formance and  behavior  characteristics  of  children.  The  present 
section  will  consider  in  more  specific  detail  patterns  of  psy- 
chological functioning  of  four  children.  It  has  the  primary 
intent  of  attempting  to  shed  some  insight  on  ways  in  which  cog- 
nitive strengths  and  weaknesses  and  emotional  characteristics 
appeared  to  facilitate  or  retard  intellectual  behavior  and 
changes  in  academic  achievement  over  the  two-year  period.  The 
section  will  include  three  major  parts. 

(a)  Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Children; 

(b)  Presentation  cf  Four  Case  Studies; 

(c)  Comparisons  of  Four  Styles  of  Cognitive  Performance 

and  Behavior:  Implications  for  Learning. 
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Criteria  foi  the  Selection  of  Children 

Selection  of  children  for  the  case  studies  was  contingent 
on  the  following  criteria . 

(a)  The  children  represented  different  patterns  of  cogni- 
tive strength  and  specific  learning  disabilities  in  their  perform- 
ances on  clinical  tests  and  in  class. 

(b)  They  were  characterised  by  very  different  styles  of 
emotional  behavior. 

(c)  The  children  displayed  variant  gains  in  their  specific 
learning  abilities  and  more  general  academic  achievements. 

(d)  They  differed  in  the  extensiveness  of  their  total 
intellectual  impairments  and  severity  of  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Like  children  who  were  selected  for  brief  discussion  of 
learning  profiles,  these  children  are  assumed  to  exemplify  certain 
regularities  in  intellectual  and  emotional  behavior.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  share  commonalities  with  other  children  who  reveal 
similar  patterns  of  response,  they  may  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  certain  cognitive  and  affective  characteristics.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  each  of  the  children  displayed  uniqueness  in 
his  behavior;  and  in  these  respects,  their  characteristics  may  not 
be  viewed  as  typical  of  growth  and  response  patterns  of  other  chil- 
dren. 
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Case  Study  I:  Child  26 


Joey,  7 years  and  11  months  at  the  commencement  of  the 
study,  was  placed  in  special  class  in  September  1968  from  a regu- 
lar first  grade.  He  remained  with  teacher  Cl  throughout  the  diag- 
nostic year,  then  was  transferred  to  an  integrated  program  where 
he  was  placed  in  a regular  second  grade  class  and  received  addi- 
tional assistance  in  a tutorial  setting  with  teacher  C4.  Joey 
was  known  to  have  moderate  hearing  losses  in  both  ears.  At  the 
time  of  his  placement  in  special  class,  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  exhibiting  disruptive  classroom  behavior  in  first  grade.  He 
was  administered  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  in 
March  of  1968  and  obtained  a Full  Scale  IQ,  of  74. 

Emotional  behavior.  Over  the  course  of  the  two-year 
period,  Joey’s  behavior  gave  no  indication  of  emotional  overlay 
which  was  conceived  to  have  a deterrent  effect  on  his  learning 
processes.  Willingly,  actively,  and  enthusiastically,  he  partici- 
pated in  learning  situations.  He  was  able  to  attend  to  specific 
tasks  with  little  apparent  visual  or  auditory  distraction  by  his 
surrounding  environment.  Whenever  unable  to  grasp  concepts,  he 
requested  assistance.  Otherwise  he  functioned  comfortably  in  both 
independent  and  individual  instructional  situations.  He  was  able 
to  attend  to  tasks  which  focused  specifically  on  his  most  severely 
impaired  learning  abilities  without  evidence  of  low  tolerance, 
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frustration,  or  excessive  anxiety. 

Although  some  difficulties  arose  the  second  year  during 
his  participation  in  regular  class,  he  related  well  with  his  peers 
and  teachers.  He  interacted  freely  and  spontaneously  with  others 
and  related  in  reciprocal  ways,  sharing  as  well  as  listening  to 
ideas,  attitudes,  and  feelings  of  others.  Moreover,  he  displayed 
an  openness  with  his  classmates  and  teachers  which  was  reflected 
in  his  direct  responses  concerning  his  own  as  well  as  their  feel- 
ings and  actions.  These  patterns  of  behavior  were  predominant 
both  years. 

Approximately  three  months  prior  to  the  close  of  school 
the  second  year,  events  somewhat  frustrating  to  Joey  and  his  regu- 
lar class  teacher  transpired.  Vet  even  under  the  pressures  of 
these  difficulties,  he  seemed  to  respond  in  highly  positive  and 
receptive  ways.  Specifically,  following  an  extended  illness  of 
almost  six  months,  Joeyis  regular  second  grade  teacher  came  back 
to  school.  Not  long  after  her  return  and  subsequent  to  an  appar- 
ently meaningful  and  uneventful  learning  experienc.i  with  a sub- 
stitute teacher,  teacher  C4  began  to  receive  negative  reports  that 
Joey  was  defiant  and  provoking  arguments  with  other  children.  Such 
behavior  appeared  to  run  counter  to  all  observations  both  years 

and  direct  personal  interactions  of  teacher  C4  with  the  child.  In 

f 

■ essence,  it  seemed  that  the  returning  second  grade  teacher  was  not 
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especially  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  Joey  suffered  from  substan- 
tial hearing  impairments  and  that  his  periodic  unresponsiveness  to 
her  requests  stemmed  primarily  from  a lack  of  hearing  rather  than 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  ignore  her.  Suggestions  of  inciting 
problems  with  other  children  were  largely  predicated  on  one  inci- 
dent where  he  rose  to  the  defense  of  another  child,  then  subse- 
quently was  attributed  blame  for  two  later  episodes  in  which  he 
had  nor  been  involved.  Fortunately,  teacher  C4  was  able  to  inter- 
cede and  clarify  both  situations. 

Following  these  events  no  further  difficulties  were  re- 
ported. Joey  continued  to  change  in  gainful  ways  socially  and 
emotionally.  Both  years  he  had  the  support  of  two  competent  and 
sensitive  teachers;  undoubtedly,  their  assistance  was  immensely 
beneficial  to  his  progress. 

Characteristics  of  cognitive  behavior.  Joeyfs  perform- 
ances across  the  seven  clinical  tests  revealed  that  although  he 
experienced  rather  severe  visuo-motor  learning  disabilities,  other 
intellectual  processes  were  generally  intact.  Further,  he  dis- 
played highly  consistent  and  pervasive  auditory  and  visual  memory 
abilities  which  facilitated  acquisition  and  retention  of  academic 
skills  and  knowledge.  Revealing  marked  gains  far  exceeding  chrono- 
logical age  expectancies  in  his  abilities  of  greater  strength  ana 
lesser  degrees  of  change  in  achievement  on  visuo-motor  tasks,  these 
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patterns  of  cognitive  functioning  remained  quite  consistent  on 
most  subtests  over  the  three  evaluations.  Thus,  although  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  children  in  the  study,  by  the  close  of  the 
second  year  Joey  had  acquired  language,  reading,  and  conceptual 
skills  and  abilities  which  were  commensurate  with  or  surpassed 
those  of  a number  of  much  older  children.  Such  gains  in  his  per- 
formance were  reflected  not  only  in  his  levels  of  functioning  on 

i 

achievement  tests.  Within  a two  and  one-half  year  period,  his  ■ 

performances  on  standardized  measures  of  general  intelligence  ! 

varied  27  points,  ranging  from  a WISC  Full  Scale  IQ,  of  74  to 

Binet  IQs  of  98  and  101,  respectively,  on  first  and  third  evalua-  ^ 

tions.  Data  included  in  Table  36,  learning  profiles  presented  in  j 

| i 

Figures  15,  16,  and  17,  and  class  and  test  observations  seemed  to  J 

V 

substantiate  these  interpretations. 

\ 

During  the  first  year,  patterns  of  cognitive  functioning 
were  already  clearly  evident  in  wide  discrepancies  among  various 
performance  levels  on  clinical  tests.  While  the  majority  of  his  r 

accomplishments  on  subtests  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguis- 
tic  Abilities  were  relatively  nondifferentiating,  he  attained  a 
language  age  exceeding  8-06  years  on  Auditory-vocal  sequential 
recall  and  an  equivalent  of  7-10  years  on  the  Visual-motor  sequen- 
tial subtest.  His  lowest  performance  was  evident  on  the  Visual- 
motor  association  subtest,  where  he  obtained  a language  age  of 
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TABLE  36 

CASE  STUDY  DATA:  PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILD  26  ON  SEVEN 

CLINICAL  TESTS  OVER  A TWO-YEAR  PERIOD 


Child : 26 

Date  of  Birth: 

9/20/60 

Teacher:  Cl;  C4  S-  regular  class 

CA  (September, 

1968):  7-11 

years 

Stanford* 

-Binet 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Rank* 

IQ 

98 

42 

Mental  age 

8-04 

27.5 

Conceptual-language  functions 

~ 80 

29 

Visuo-motor  functions 

12 

9 

Auditory  memory  functions 

68 

42 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

IQ 

101 

42 

Mental  age 

10-00 

32.5 

Conceptual-language  functions 

1 144 

32.5 

Visuo-motor  functions 

30 

20 

Auditory  memory  functions 

52 

41 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycho linguistic  Abilities 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Raw 

Language 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  decoding 

23 

6-05 

19.5 

Visual  decoding 

12 

5-10 

7 

Auditory-vocal  association 

15 

5-06 

8.5 

Visual-motor  association 

6 

2-11 

2.5 

Vocal  encoding 

17 

6-07 

29.5  * 

Motor  encoding 

14 

5-10 

1 17 

Auditory-vocc*l  automatic 

12 

6-01 

15 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

30 

8-06+ 

40 

Visual-motor  sequential 

18 

7-10 

41 

Total 

147  ‘ 

6-02 

21.5 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


aasss  sas  zssssxmnsmssgsasmBsi ;t  g 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


Raw 

Language 

D69-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

MMmaaPM wmm 

Auditory  decoding 

25 

7-01 

11 

Visual  decoding 

16 

7-10 

16.5 

Auditory-vocal  association 

20 

7-03 

21 

Visual-motor  association 

15 

6-01 

9~ 

Vocal  encodin'- 

23 

8-11+ 

34.5 

Motor  encoding 

20 

8-08+ 

26.5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

13 

6-06 

11.5 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

37 

8-06+ 

42 

Visual-motor  sequential 

14 

6-00 

17 

Total 

183 

7-10 

29 

369-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  decoding 

31 

8-10+ 

23 

Visual  decoding 

18 

8-09+ 

13 

Auditory-vocal  association 

24 

9-00+ 

38.5 

Visual-motor  association 

24 

9-03 

33 

Vocal  encoding 

37 

8-11+ 

42 

Motor  encoding 

21 

8-08+ 

28.5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

23 

9-06+ 

42 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

32 

8-06+ 

41 

Visual-motor  sequential 

24 

9-00+ 

39.5 

Total 

234 

9-04+ 

41.5 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words— simple  score 
--weighted  score 
Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words 
Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  --simple  score 

--weighted  score 


Raw  Mental 

Score  Age 


49 9-09 

253  9-06 


55  7-09 


37  7-06 

180  7-00 


(continued  on  next  page) 


Rank 


42 

42 


38 


20 . 5 
18  * 5 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


Raw 

Score 

Mental 

Age 

Rank 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

4-3 

8-03 

21 

Disarranged  pictures 

18 

9-06 

32 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related  words— simple  score 

53 

11-03 

42 

— weighted  score 

281 

12-00 

42 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

63 

9-00 

41 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  — simple  score 

54 

13-03 

42 

— weighted  score 

288 

13-06 

41 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

5-1 

9-00 

30 

Disarranged  pictures 

17 

9-03 

r 27 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related  words— simple  score 

60 

14-09 

42 

— weighted  score 

331 

15-03 

42 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

71 

10-06 

41 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  —simple  score 

61 

16-09 

42 

--weighted  score 

339 

17-03 

42 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

7-2 

13-09 

41.5 

Disarranged  pictures 

22 

10-06 

' 26 

Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Figure -ground  discrimination 
Form  constancy 
Position  in  space 
Spatial  relationships 


Raw 

Score 

Perceptual 
Age 

Rank 

20 

8-03 

33 

10  ' 

7-00 

17.5 

7 

7-00 

22 . 5 

5 

6-06 

10 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Frostig  Developmental  Test 

of  Visual  Perception 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Raw 

Score 

Perceptual 

Age 

Rank 

Figure -ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

32 

Form  constancy 

10 

7-00 

18 

Position  in  space 

' 8 

8-09 

37 

Spatial  relationships 

4 

6-00 

’ 5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

19 

8-03 

13 

Form  constancy 

15 

9-00 

25.5 

Position  in  space 

7 

7-00 

15 

Spatial  relationships 

7 

8-03 

22.5 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt 

Test 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 


Reproductions  from  memory 


Satisfactory  gestalts 

1 

23.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

5 

34.5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

3 

6.5 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

19.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

21 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

13.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 
Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

25 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

T 25 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

16 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

1 

9.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

’ ~ 8 

2.5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

o' 

28.5 

/ 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Bender  Visual 

Motor  Gestalt  Test 

■7..  ^ 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Reproductions  from  memory 
Satisfactory  gestalts 

3 

29 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

25 

Fragmented  gestalts 

0 

29.5 

Reproductions  from  copying 
Satisfactory  gestalts 

3 

24.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

19 

Fragmented  gestalts 

0 

27 

Murphy -Dur re 11  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 


Capital  letters 

26 

25.5 

Lower-case  letters 

23 

10.5 

Phoneme  s 

Initial  position 

38 

31.5 

Final  position 

8 

11.5 

Total 

46 

18 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters 

26 

26 

Lower-case  letters 

26 

30 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

38 

30 

Final  position 

10 

32 

Total 

48 

34 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

23 

Lower-case  letters 

r 26" 

27.5 

Phoneme  s 

Initial  position 

38 

25.5 

Final  position 

10 

' 24.5 

Total 

48 

27 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1)  Score 


Capital  letters  __26 

Lower-case  letters  25 

Blends  14 

Primary  visual  memory  12 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  1 

Total  letters  54 

Letters  in  sequence  52 

Intrusion  4 

Primary  hearing  sounds  21 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  0 

Total  consonants  62 

Total  vowels  16 

Sounds  in  sequence  77 

Intrusion  7 

Word  recognition  22 

Oral  reading  recall  15 

Silent  reading  recall  16 

Listening  comprehension  recall  25 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters  26 

Lower-case  letters  26 

Blends  16 

Primary  visual  memory  18 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  0 

Total  letters  65 

Letters  in  sequence  56 

Intrusion  5 

Primary  hearing  sounds  26 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  0 

Total  consonants  65 

Total  vowels  19 


Rank 

25 

17.5 
27 

21.5 

DLRa 

20.5 

22.5 

33.5 

14.5 


DNR 

22.5 

17.5 

19.5 

34.5 
21 

25.5 
28 

39.5 


25 

29 

37 

38.5 


DNR 
24.5 
22 

31  

24.5 

DNR 

32  

17.5 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of 

Reading  Difficulty 

Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Sounds  in  sequence 

82 

28 

Intrusion 

24 

16 

Word  recognition 

39™1 

24 . 5 

Oral  reading  recall 

20 

26 

Silent  reading  recall 

27 

27.5 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

25 

37.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

24 

Lower-case  letters 

26 

24.5 

Blends 

16 

29.5 

Primary  visual  memory 

19  ’ 

36.5 

Intermediate  visual  memory 
Total  words 

7 

DNR 

Total  letters 

110 

37 

Letters  in  sequence 

107 

35.5 

Intrusion 

5 

28 

Primary  hearing  sounds 

29 

32.5 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 
Total  words 

3 

DNR 

Total  consonants 

73 

35.5 

Total  vowels 

33 

29 

Sounds  in  sequence 

1 102 

28  ' 

Intrusion 

9 r 

' 25 

Oral  reading  recall 

28 

34.5 

Silent  reading  recall 

80 

' 28.5 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

26 

33 

Word  recognition  :w‘ 

63 

32 

dDNR  indicates  that  score  was  not  ranked. 

'’'These  data  are  rank  order  positions  of  scores  in 
learning  profiles. 
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2-11  years.  ' Joey's  achievements  on  the  five  Detroit  Tests  of 
Learning  Aptitude  revealed  some  variation,  yet  were  quite  congiu- 
ent  with  findings  on  the  ITPA  on  which  he  functioned  on  somewhat 
higher  levels  on  auditory  than  on  visual  recall  tasks.  Perform- 
ances on  the  Stanford-Binet  administered  the  first  year  reflected 
similar  distinctions  in  cognitive  strength  and  weakness.  Con- 
ceptual-language functions  were  consonant  with  his  chronological 
age  expectancies.  Auditory  memory  recall  of  digits  forward  and 
reversed,  sentences,  and  story  details  where  he  reached  a ceiling 
of  12  years  was  conspicuously  high.  Yet  his  functioning  on  visuo- 
rnotor  tasks  was  impaired  to  a degree  that  he  was  unable  to  copy  a 
diamond  at  a seven-year  level;  he  attained  a rank  of  nine  in  his 
achievement  on  tasks  requiring  such  functions.  Again,  manifesta- 
tions of  these  disabilities  were  evident  in  his  performances  on 
the  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception  and  the  Bender 
Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  where,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  per- 
formances on  other  visual  memory  tasks,  his  accomplishments  were 
labored  and  reproduction  latencies  were  excessively  long.  On  the 
Murphy-Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  he  experienced  some 
confusion  among  lower-case  letters  "d,"’  "p,"  and  ’’q”  but  showed 
no  paramount  difficulties  with  other  tasks.  On  more  primary  sub- 
tests  of  the  Durrell  Analysis,  such  as  Capital  and  Lower-case  let- 
ter recall,  Mends,  and  Primary  hearing  sounds,  his  performances 
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disclosed  no  problems  in  accomplishment.  Primary  visual  memory 
tasks  were  somewhat  more  difficult.  Prominent  strengths  again 
were  apparent  in  his  recall  of  sounds  of  the  intermediate  subtest 
and  Listening  Comprehension.  When  Joey  entered  the  second  grade 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  this  study,  he  was  reading 
on  gradu  level  but  experiencing  extreme  difficulties  with  hand- 
writing skills.  These  observations  seemed  to  corroborate  further 
reflections  in  clinical  test  data. 

With  few  exceptions,  Joey’s  performances  on  second  and 
third  evaluations  revealed  similar  trends.  Variations  were  ob- 
served on  auditory  memory  recall  on  the  second  administrations  of 
the  Stanford-Binet  where  performance  revealed  a drop  of  14  points, 
on  the  second  evaluation  Visual-motor  sequential  subtest,  and  third 
evaluation  Auditory-vocal  sequential  tasks  of  the  ITPA.  All  other 
subtests  tapping  abilities  of  prominent  strength  continued  to  re- 
veal substantial  gain.  In  fact,  his  performances  on  visual  memory 
tasks  on  the  Detroit  Tests  exceeded  his  achievements  on  auditory 
memory  tasks.  One  possiole  source  of  explanation  for  these  slight 
decreases  in  auditory  memory  performance  was  Joey’s  progressive 
hearing  loss.  During  the  second  and  third  evaluations,  he  re- 
vealed increasing  difficulties  in  distinguishing  directionality 
of  sound.  His  performances  on  Stanford-Binet  visuo-motcr  tasks, 
the  ITPA  Visual-motor  association  subtest,  Bender  Gestalt  designs, 
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and  Frostily  tasks,  as  well  as  his  handwriting,  revealed  varying 
degrees  of  improvement.  Rc-vever,  his  somewhat  lower  performances 
on  such  tasks  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  visuo-motor  difficulties 
were  by  no  means  entirely  remediated. 

On  the  Murphy-Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  Joey  at- 
tained ceiling  scores  on  all  subtests  both  second  and  third  evalua- 
tions. As  is  reflected  in  his  performances  on  the  Durrell  Analysis 
during  the  two  latter  assessment  sessions,  he  continued  to  progress 
substantially  in  his  acquisition  of  reading  skills  and  Oral  and 
Silent  reading  comprehension. 

The  relative  impact  of  cognitive  and  emotional  character-  / 

i 

i sties  on  learning.  Despite  Joey’s  visuo-motor  difficulties,  he 
had  many  psychological  strengths  which  contributed  in  consistent 
and  highly  positive  ways  to  effective  learning  m most  areas  of 
academic  endeavor.  Among  these  were  his  emotional  characteristics, 
the  relative  intactness  of  other  learning  abilities,  and  unusually 
high  auditory  and  visual  memory  abilities.  He  approached  learnirg 
tasks  without  intervening  distractions  and  arrived  at  conclusions 
by  means  of  direct  and  relatively  efficient  information-processing 
strategies.  His  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
over-all  conceptual  skills  and  abilities  did  not  appear  to  be  es- 
pecially influenced  by  his  disorders  in  visuo-motor  functioning. 

Thus,  he  was  able  to  experience  a large  measure  of  success  in  other 
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academic  achievements.  His  ability  to  tolerate  specific  focus  on 
visuo-motor  problems  probably  contributed  to  changes  which  were 
evident  over  the  two-year  period.  Too,  it  was  possible  that  such 
disorders  were  remediable  to  a greater  extent  than  other  types  of 
disabilities  which  tended  to  have  much  more  pervasive  effects. 

Joey’s  learning  problems  seemed  to  be  confined  primarily  to  fine 
visuo-motor  difficulties.  Finally,  it  was  an  interesting  and  some- 
what ironic  situation  that  Joey,  the  most  severely  hearing  impaired 
child  in  the  study,  manifested  such  predominant  strengths  in  audi- 
tory abilities.  The  observation  seemed  to  be  a clear  indication 
of  findings  cited  by  other  writers  that  while  sensory  and  neuro-  /' 

logical  abilities  are  related,  they  are  as  well  independent. 

Case  Study  II:  Child  42  Vj 

In  September  1968,  Ricky,  9 years  and  4 months,  was  trans- 
ferred from  a regular  second  grade  class.  He  remained  with  teacher 
D during  the  first  year  and  was  placed  in  a more  advanced  special  j 

class  with  teacher  D2  the  second  year.  Data  included  in  his  cumu- 
lative record  indicated  that  since  his  entrance  into  first  grade 
in  1965,  he  had  been  a considerable  concern  among  school  person- 
nel. Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  study,  he  was  given  frequent 
intelligence  tests  which  reflected  a substantial  degree  of  varia- 
tion both  across  and  within  individual  performances.  These  in- 
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eluded  the  following  results:  April  1965,  Binet  IQ,  of  90;  Octo- 

ber 1965,  Binet  IQ  of  86;  November  1968,  a Full  Scale  WISC  IQ  of 
76.  In  March  1968  he  was  administered  the  Durrell  Analysis  of 
Reading  Difficulty.  Although  his  Oral  reading,  Silent  reading, 
Listening  comprehension,  and  word  attack  skills  approximated  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  levels,  he  revealed  evidence  of  confusion  on 
some  preprimer  words.  A speech  evaluation  in  October  1967  reported 
that  Ricky  showed  mildly  defective  articulation,  frequent  hesita- 
tions and  repetitions  of  sounds  and  words,  and  difficulty  in  or- 
ganizing thoughts  into  effective  sentence  groups.  His  speech 
sound  discrimination  was  extremely  poor,  and  he  was  very  hyper- 
active . 

Emotional  behavior.  Observations  of  Ricky’s  behavior  dur- 
ing class  and  test  sessions  indicated  that  some  of  his  emotional 
characteristics  had  severely  detrimental  effects  on  his  inter- 
personal relationships  and  learning  patterns.  Although  they 

i 

changed  considerably,  these  tendencies  still  remained  predominant 
and  were  reflected  in  his  performances  the  second  year. 

Ricky  was  an  alert,  quick-witted,  interesting,  and  engag- 
ing child;  yet  his  interpersonal  relationships  with  his  peers  and 
teachers  were  charged  with  constant  overreaction;  low  tolerances, 
quick  judgments,  and  frequent  accusations;  need  for  constant  self- 
assertion  and  reinforcement,  and  perpetual  fantasy.  Although  he 
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revealed  countless  Indications  ox  needs  and  desires  for  close  re- 
lationships, until  the  second  year  he  seemed  largely  unable  to 
reach  beyond  the  barriers  of  his  defenses  to  allow  himself  to  ex- 
press or  accept  genuine  affection.  Frequent  tears  the  first  year 
more  often  seemed  to  be  manifestations  of  his  anger  and  attempts 
to  gain  attention  than  a deeply  felt  concern  for  Gthers  or  a re- 
sult of  physical  pain  which  he  himself  suffered.  Often,  periods 
of  crying  when  he  was  hurt  in  playing  with  other  children  were  ex- 
tended to  10-  or  15-minute  durations.  The  superficiality  of  his 
relationships  and  dissociation  from  other  people  seemed  to  be  sym- 
bolically exemplified  in  the  observation  that  Ricky  often  addressed 
adults,  including  his  first-year  teacher,  as  ’’Ma’am.”  Thus, 
throughout  the  first  year,  his  behavior,  revealing  evidence  of 
little  change,  continued  to  vacillate  between  moments  of  extreme 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  and  more  coherent  interactions,  and  fre- 
quent depressions  and  emotional  outbursts. 

Over  the  course  of  the  second  year,  more  severe  manifes- 
tations gave  way  to  calmer  and  less  frequent  disturbances,  where 
he  was  able  to  monitor  his  own  behavior  more  appropriately.  Fan- 
tasies of  family  visits,  trips,  and  personal  possessions  began  to 
diminish.  He  became  somewhat  more  tolerant  of  other  people,  less 
often  overreacting  to  his  peers  and  only  rarely  countering  requests 
of  his  teacher,  who  seemed  to  be  an  extremely  important,  stabilizing 
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influence  in  effecting  positive  changes. 

Ricky’s  emotional  behavior  not  only  impaired  interpersonal 
relationships.  It  appeared  to  have  aversive  effects  on  his  abil- 
ities to  attend  consistently  to  learning  tasks.  He  was  easily 
distracted  by  events  and  people  of  his  immediate  surroundings. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  remain  with  particular  tasks  for  more 
than  10-minute  periods.  If  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  require- 
ments with  minimal  effort,  he  dissolved  into  tears  and  turned  to 
his  teachers  for  immediate  assistance,  with  little  desire  to  re- 
attempt the  forsaken  tasks.  He  exhibited  extremely  low  levels  of 
tolerance  for  attending  to  learning  tasks  which  focused  heavily 
on  most  severely  impaired  learning  functions.  Moreover,  he  impul- 
sively rushed  through  tasks  which  he  did  not  care  to  complete;  this 
behavior  accounts  in  part  for  the  somewhat  erratic  performances 
across  clinical  tests  and  in  class.  Again,  these  tendencies 
diminished  to  an  extent  the  second  year;  yet  they  still  remained 
prominent  to  a degree  that  they  introduced  a large  measure  of  in- 
consistency into  third  evaluation  test  results. 

Characteristics  of  cognitive  behavior.  Although  he  at- 
tained a Binet  IQ  of  96  on  both  first  and  third  evaluations,  Ricky’s 
cognitive  performances  appeared  to  be  characterized  by  multiple  im- 
pairments in  various  aspects  of  auditory  and,  to  a slightly  lesser 
degree,  visuo-motor  functioning.  Paramount  strengths  were  con- 
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sistently  revealed  in  his  conceptual  abilities  across  the  three 
evaluations  on  conceptual-language  tasks  of  the  Stanf ord-Binet , 
his  high  levels  of  comprehension  and  gains  in  achievement  on  Oral 
and  Silent  reading  and  Listening  comprehension  tasks,  and  high 
levels  of  reasoning  abilities  observed  during  his  class  partici- 
pation. In  contrast  to  some  other  children  who  also  suffered  from 
severe  auditory  disabilities,  Ricky  was  able  to  acquire,  retain, 
and  utilize  reading  skills  with  considerable  facility.  His  learn- 
ing problems  were  more  obviously  reflected  in  his  auditory- 
sequencing  and  expressive  language  abilities,  his  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  recall  of  fundamental  arithmetic  factors,  and  some  minor 
variations  in  his  formation  and  spacing  of  letters  in  handwriting. 
Moreover,  it  is  apparent  in  Table  37  of  clinical  data  and  the 
learning  profiles  of  Figures  18,  19,  and  20  that  another  dimension 
of  Ricky’s  learning  disorders  was  manifested  in  the  tremendous 
inconsistency  .in  his  levels  of  performance  on  academic  tasks. 

Although  levels  of  functioning  are  not  entirely  consonant, 
Ricky’s  performances  on  first-year  clinical  tests  fairly  clearly 
indicated  areas  where  he  experienced  most  severe  difficulties. 

On  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities,  he  revealed 
some  problems  in  recalling  four  digits  and  was  unable  to  re- 
auditorize  five  numbers  in  correct  sequence.  Similarly,  on  the 
Stanf ord-Binet , he  was  unable  to  recall  five  digits  at  a seven-year 
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CASE  STUDY  DATA:  PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILD  42  ON  SEVEN 

CLINICAL  TESTS  OVER  A IWO-YEAR  PERIOD 


Child:  42 

Teacher:  D,  D2 

Date  of 

Chronological  age 
(September,  1968) 

Birth:  4/21/59 
: 9-04  Years 

Stanford' 

-Binet 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Rank 

t;  ■ 

96 

40 

Mental  age 

9-06 

38 

Conceptual-language  functions 

146 

40 

Visuo-motor  functions 

48 

37 . 5 

Auditory  memory  functions 

18 

26 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

IQ 

96 

40 

Mental  age 

10-10 

40 

Conceptual-language  functions 

' 254 

42 

Visuo-motor  functions 

38 

24 

Auditory  memory  functions 

24 

32 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Raw 

Score 

Language 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  decoding 

31 

8-10+ 

42 

\ isual  decoding 

’ 20 

8-09+ 

' 40  ’ 

Auditory-vocal  association 

17 

6-01 

17.5 

Visual-motor  association 

~'18  ' 

7-02 

26 

Vocal  encoding 

' 13 

5-04 

Ilfs 

Motor  encoding 

19 

8-09+ 

39~.  5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

16 

7-07 

33.5 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

16 

4-  07 

13.5 

Visual-motor  sequential 

12 

5-04 

28.5 

Total 

162  ' 

6-09 

33.5 

(continued  on 

next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Illinois  Test  of  Psycho linguistic  Abilities 


Raw 

Language 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  decoding 

33 

8-10-1* 

40.5 

Visual  decoding 

23 

8-09-1- 

41.5 

Auditory-vocal  association 

19 

6-10 

17.5 

Visual-motor  association 

18 

7-02 

19 

Vocal  encoding 

' 14 

5-08 

11 

Motor  encoding 

26 

8-08  + 

41.5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

18 

^r 

o 

i 

CO 

35.5 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

22 

6-03 

24.5 

Visual-motor  sequential 

14 

6-00  ' 

17  ’ 

Total 

' 187 

* 8-01 

36.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  decoding 

34 

8-10+ 

38 

Visual  decoding 

20 

8-09+ 

27.5 

Auditory-vocal  association 

21 

7-08 

20 

Visual-motor  association 

' 25 

9-03+ 

37 . 5 

Vocal  encoding 

23 

8-11+ 

20  ' 

Motor  encoding 

21 

8-08+ 

28.5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

20 

9-01 

34 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

21 

5-11 

19.5 

Visual-motor  sequential 

17 

<3- 

O 

I 

24.5 

Total 

202 

9-04+ 

28.5 

, Detroit  Tests  of 

Learning  Aptitude 

Raw 

Mental 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related  words — simple  score 

24 

-3-00 

3 

--weighted  score 

91 

-3-00 

2 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

34 

4-09 

14.5 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  — simple  score 

34 

6-09 

15 

--weighted  score 

" 157 

5-06 

10.5 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 

Raw 

Score 

Mental 

Age 

Rank 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

4-4 

8-09 

25 

Di sarranged  picture s 

25 

11-03 

40.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words — simple  score 

30 

3-09 

2 

— weighted  score 

137 

3-00 

2 

Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words 

34 

4-09 

13 

Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  --simple  score 

34 

6-09 

12 

— weighted  score 

' 164  ’ 

6-00 

10.5 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

5-1 

9-00 

30  r 

Disarranged  pictures 

2 

5-09 

3 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words--simple  score 

39 

6-03 

9.5 

— weighted  score 

’ 198 

6-03 

12 

Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words 

34 

4-09 

6 

Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  —simple  score 

50 

11-09 

25 

, —weighted  score 

266 

12-03 

25 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

5-1 

9-00 

19 

Disarranged  pictures 

17 

9-03 

16 

Frostig  Developmental  Test 

of  Visual 

Perception 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Raw 

Score 

Perceptual 

Age 

Rank 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

33 

Form  constancy 

9 

' 6-09 

14 

Position  in  space 

8 

8-09 

36.5 

Spatial  relationships 

6 

7-06 

17 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Frostig  'Developmental  Tes 

it  of  Visual 

Perception 

Raw 

Perceptual 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Score 

fl9e 

Rank 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

32 

Form  constancy 

10 

7-00 

18 

Position  in  space 

7 ' 

7-00 

21.  b“ 

Spatial  relationships 

6 

7-06 

16.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

30.5 

Form  constancy 

17  T 

' 9-00 

40.5 

Position  in  space 

6 

"6-03 

5.5 

Spatial  relationships 

6 

7-06 

11 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 


Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

1 

23.5 

iij ■■  i ii  mh»  ii. i mm*—**# im 

Simplified  gestalts 

7 

19 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

16.5 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

19.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

21  "** 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

13.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 
Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

25 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

25 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

16 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

18.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

' 2l/5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 _ 

11.5 

(continued' on  next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Bender  Visual  Motor 

Gestalt  Test 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

3 

29 

Simplified  gestalts 

5 

32 . 5*' 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

' 11.5 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

2 

18.5 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

' 19 

Fragmented  gestalts 

1 

9 

Murphy -Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Capital  letters 

26 

25.5 

Lower-case  letters 

26 

32 

Phoneme  s 

Initial  position 

38 

31.5 

Final  position 

10 

32.5 

Total 

48 

' 35 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters 

26 

26 

Lower-case  letters 

26 

30 

‘Phoneme  s 

Initial  position 

38 

30 

Final  position 

10 

32 

Total 

48 

34 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

23 

Lower-case  letters 

26 

27.5 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

38 

25.5 

Final  position 

' 10 

' 24.5 

Total 

48 

r 27 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1)  Score 


Capital  letters  26 

Lower-case  letters  26 

Blends  13 

Primary  visual  memory  1 A 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  0_ 

Tctal  letters  73 

Letters  in  sequence  69 

Intrusion  41 

Primary  hearing  sounds  23 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  6_ 

Total  consonants  72 

Total  vowels  34 

Sounds  in  sequence  104 

Intrusion  10 

Word  recognition  49 

Oral  reading  recall  22 

Silent  reading  recall  85 

Listening  comprehension  recall  21 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters  26 

•Lower-case  letters  26 

Blends  15 

Primary  visual  memory  15 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  0 

Total  letters  78 

Letters  in  seq  uuice  70 

Intrusion  11 

Primary  hearing  sounds  27 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  1 

Total  consonants  60 


Rank 

25 

31.5 

24.5 
31 


DNR 
31.5 
33 

J_ 

18 


DNR 

38 

38.5 

39 

29.5 

35.5 

38.5 
39 
27 


25 

29 

27.5 

26.5 


DNR 

31.5 
31 

21.5 
29 


DNR 


24.5 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  37  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Total  vowels 

26 

31 

Sounds  in  sequence 

• 7? 

23 

Intrusion 

‘ ' 21 

' 18 

Word  recognition 

' 66  ' ’ 

36 

Oral  reading  recall 

31 

’ 40 

Silent  reading  recall 

91 

" 40 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

34 

41 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

24 

Lower-case  letters 

' 26 

24.5 

Blends 

16 

29.5 

Primary  visual  memory 

19 

36 . 5 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

/ 

Total  words 

6 

DNR 

Total  letters 

106  ' 

' 32 

Letters  in  sequence 

102 

33 

Intrusion 

8 

20 

Primary  hearing  sounds 
Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

' 29 

32 . 5 

Total  words 

5 

DNR 

Total  consonants 

71 

29.5 

Total  vowels 

' 33 

29 

' Sounds  in  sequence 

103 

29 

Intrusion 

13 

' 18 

Oral  reading  recall 

37 

41 

Silent  reading  recall 

' 121 

42 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

78 

40.5 

Word  recognition 

76 

37 
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level  or  reverse  fiv?  numbers  at  nine  years.  He  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  verbal  analogies  on  the  ITPA;  and  al- 
though he  was  able  to  complete  such  tasks  at  a reven-year  level 
on  the  Stanford-Binet,  his  lower  performance  persisted  on  the 
second  ITPA  evaluation.  .Ricky’s  excessively  low  ranks  and  mental 
age  equivalents  on  the  Detroit  Tests  reflect  the  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty that  he  experienced  in  sequencing  unrelated  words  and  sen- 
tences.  He  was  able  to  conceptualize  essential  meaning  but  could 
not  recall  worc-by-word  sequences  of  sentences.  His  low  perform- 
ance on  the  Visual  attention  span  for  objects  subtest  seemed  to 
corroborate  findings  on  the  ITPA  that  he  was  unable  to  remember 
in  specified  sequences  certain  kinds  of  visual  information.  His 
memory  for  letters  was  more  intact;  such  abilities  assumedly  would 
be  related  to  a greater  extent  to  development  of  reading  skills. 
Ricky’s  visuo-motor  difficulties  were  reflected  in  his  lower  per- 
formances on  the  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception, 
Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  and  his  accomplishments  on  such 
tasks  on  the  Stanford-Binet  as  memory -for-de signs.  In  addition  to 
his  difficulties  in  recall  .ng  fundamental  facts,  it  was  possible 
that  Ricky’s  visuo-motor  disorders  were  also  reflected  in  certain 
aspects  of  his  arithmetic  performances  and  conceptualizations  such 
as  time,  distance,  and  space. 

His  first-year  performances  on  the  Murphy -Durr ell  Reading 


Readiness  Analysis  and  Durroll  Analysis  were  a marked  contrast  to 
many  of  his  accomplishments  on  other  subtests.  Although  he  dis- 
played somewhat  lower  performances  on  the  Primary  visual  memory 
subtest,  he  consistently  functioned  at  levels  commensurate  with 
or  exceeding  chronological  age  expectancies. 

Ricky’s  performances  on  second  and  third  evaluations  re- 
vealed varying  degrees  of  change  and  fluctutation  in  positive  and 
negative  directions;  nowever,  in  the  main,  similar  patterns  of 
cognitive  strength  and  weakness  were  still  evident.  On  the  ITPA, 

i 

his  performances  remained  lowest  on  Auditory-vocal  association, 
Auditory-vocal  sequential,  and  Visual-motor  sequential  subtests, 
with  greatest  difficulty  still  manifested  on  recall-of -digits 
tasks.  On  the  Stanford-Binet , his  performances  showed  some  change 
in  ability  to  sequence,  but  this  was  minimal.  In  comparison  with 
the  first  year,  his  accomplishments  on  the  Detroit  Tests  showed 
some  gain  on  auditory  attention  span  tasks,  higher  performances 
in  visual  attention  span  recall  of  objects,  rather  stable  levels 
of  functioning  in  his  recall  of  letters,  and  wide  fluctuations  on 
the  Disarranged  pictures  subtest.  While  his  performances  on  the 
Form  constancy  subtest  of  the  Frostig  improved  considerably,  scores 
on  Position  in  space  and  Spatial  relationships  subtests  consist- 
ently dropped.  Gains  on  the  Bender  Gestalt  Test  were  minimal;  his 
functioning  on  Stanford-Binet  visuo-motor  tasks  remained  about  the 
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same,  with  a slight  decrease  in  score. 

Ricky’s  performances  on  the  Murphy-Durrell  remained  at 
ceiling  levels  on  both  second  and  third  evaluations.  Although 
his  performances  on  the  Intermediate  hearing  sounds  subtest  of 
the  Durrell  Analysis  dropped  slightly  on  the  second  evaluation,  he 
gained  in  achievement  on  the  third  evaluation.  All  other  aspects 
of  his  performance  on  this  battery  continued  to  change  to  a sub- 
stantial degree,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  study  Ricky’s 
Oral  and  Silent  reading  and  Listening  comprehension  approached  a 
fifth  grade  level. 

The  relative  impact  of  cognitive  and  emotional  character- 
istics on  learning.  Ricky’s  emotional  and  cognitive  disorders  ap- 
peared to  have  specific  bearing  on  his  consistency  and  levels  of 
frustration  in  learning  and,  to  varying  degrees,  on  his  facility 
in  acquiring  arithmetic,  handwriting,  and  certain  expressive  lan- 
guage abilities.  He  had  major  strengths  in  his  high  levels  of 
language  comprehension  and  diverse  abiliti" s to  conceptualize  in 
academic  problem-solving  situations;  these  characteristics  were 
clearly  reflected  in  his  performance  and  growth  patterns  on  the 
Stanf ord-Binet  and  rapid  attainment  of  reading  skills . 

Over  the  two  years  of  the  study  his  achievement  on  audi- 
tory-vocal and  sequential  tasks  changed  only  to  a minimal  degree 
on  clinical  tests;  classroom  observations  seemed  to  substantiate 
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these  findings.  Although  Ricky’s  performances  on  visuo-motor 
tasks  on  the  clinical  tests  revealed  varied  changes  in  bo  cl"  posi- 
tive and  negative  directions,  his  handwriting  considerably  im- 
proved. To  a greater  degree,  these  wide  fluctuations  may  have 
reflected  the  impact  of  emotional  overlay  rather  than  actual  dif- 
ferences or  regressions  in  cognitive  abilities.  The  relative 
stability  of  his  achievement  on  tasks  tapping  specific  learning 
disabilities,  in  part,  probably  was  a function  of  the  degree  of 
severity  of  these  impairments,  especially  with  respect  to  auditory 
disorders.  Too,  his  hyperactivity,  frequent  inability  to  attend 
to  tasks,  high  levels  of  anxiety  and  impulsivity,  and  low  levels  7' 

of  tolerance  also  were  conceived  as  substantially  influencing 
change  in  his  performances  on  tasks  which  were  less  easily  accom- 

V 

plished. 

Although  similar  characteristics  of  emotional  behavior  at 
times  affected  his  performances  on  oral  and  written  language  and  j 

conceptual  tasks,  his  attitudes  toward  involvement  in  such  proc- 
esses j were  somewhat  different.  Since  these  academia  endeavors 
focused  more  primarily  on  cognitive  functions  of  greater  strength, 
he  became  less  easily  frustrated  and  engaged  m activities  with 
greater  care  and  receptivity.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
on  the  third  evaluation  Stanford-Binet  results  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish successfully  such  tasks  as  reconciliation  of  opposites,^ 


verbal  absurdities,  and  abstract  words  at  12 13- , and  14-year 
levels.  Moreover,  his  reading  skills  continued  to  show  substan 
tial  gain  so  that  he  consistently  maintained  very  high  ranks  in 
his  learning  profile  on  Oral  and  Silent  reading  and  Listening 
comprehension  recall. 


Case  Study  III:  Child  48 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  Caroline , 8 years  and  11 
months,  had  already  attended  special  class  two  years.  In  Septem- 
ber 1966  she  was  placed  in  class  D from  kindergarten.  Including 
the  duration  of  this  investigation,  she  remained  with  teacher  D 
for  four  years.  Her  cumulative  school  record  reported  that  she 
suffered  from  cerebral  palsy  with  accompanying  speech  and  voice 
disorders.  Her  gross  motor  coordination  was  adequate  but  fine 


motor  coord: 


nation  was  extremely  poor.  In  October  1965  she  was 


given  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  and  obtained  an  IQ  of 
69;  on  the  Harris-Goodenough  Draw-a-Man  Test,  administered  at  the 
same  time,  she  achieved  an  IQ  of  77.  Over  a two-year  period,  she 


was  involved  in  reading  and  exercise  programs  at  the  Institutes 
for  the  Achievement  of  Human  Potential  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania . 

Emotional  behavior.  Among  very  severe  multiple  impair- 
ments, Caroline1 s emotional  and  social  behavior  contributed  to  her 
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labored  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  problems  m development  of 
interpersonal  relationships.  In 'relation  to  her  chronological 
age,  her  behavior  was  quite  immature:  She  was  very  dependent  on 

adults,  tended  to  relate  exclusively  to  youngest  children  in  her 
class,  exhibited  little  impulse  control,  and  readily  dissolved 
into  tears  whenever  class  events  or  other  persons  countered  her 
desires . 

Her  behavior  was  not  characterized  by  the  severe  pathology 
which  distinguished  Ricky’s  affective  disorders;  yet  she  also  dis- 
played symptoms  of  extreme  hyperactivity,  distractibility , in- 
attentiveness, and  low  levels  of  frustration.  These  manifesta- 
tions, however,  more  generally  characterized  total  patterns  of 
her  affective  behavior  than  such  symptoms  in  Ricky’s  behavior 
which  seemed  to  be  more  predominant  when  he  experienced  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  accomplishing  specific  tasks.  Occasions  were 
rare  when  these  manifestations  were  not  largely  evident  in  her 
behavior.  Such  patterns  of  emotional  behavior  seemed  to  be  not 
only  severely  detrimental  to  the  consistency  and  her  degrees  of 
learning,  but  probably  substantially  altered  ways  in  which  infor- 
mation was  processed.  Too,  such  characteristics  appeared  to  be 
very  slow  to  change.  In  the  two  years,  she  became  somewhat  more 
competent  in  functioning  independently;  yet  her  ability  to  attend 
to  learning  tasks  still  was  markedly  disturbed.  In  class  and  test 
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sessions  she  found  it  difficult  to  sit  quietly  for  more  than  five 
minutes.  She  required  much  more  time  and  a greater  number  of  test 
sessions  for  completion  of  clinical  tests  than  the  majority  of 
children  in  the  study.  Undoubtedly.;  the  amount  of  energy  and  ef- 
fort which  was  required  for  her  accomplishment  of  tasks  was  closely 
related  to  the  observation  thar  she  was  unable' to  involve  herself 
in  learning  situations  without  frequent  periods  of  tension  release 
and  that  she  tired  very  easily.  Thus,  in  these  respects  it  was 
apparent  not  only  that  cognitive  functions  were  affected  by  her 
emotional  characteristics  but  also  that  physical,  neurological, 
and  cognitive  factors  had  a multiple  impact  on  her  emotional  be- 
havior. 

Characteristics  of  cognitive  behavior.  It  is  evident 
from  Caroline’s  performances  that  she  consistently  experienced 
learning  difficulties  across  all  intellectual  functions.  These 
multiple  cognitive  impairments  were  reflected  in  her  low  achieve- 
ments on  the  Stanf ord-Binet • On  the  1968-1969  evaluation,  she 
obtained  an  IQ  of  59;  on  the  1969-1970  evaluation,  she  achieved 
an  IQ  of  68.  They  were  strongly  substantiated  in  class  observa- 
tions of  her  severe  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  adap- 
tive behavior  along  many  dimensions  of  learning  and  of  especi- 
ally severe  speech  and  language  disorders.  These  characteristics 
also  were  evident  across  most  of  the  clinical  tests. 
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As  well  as  revealing  these  severe  and.  multiple  impair- 
ments, examination  of  her  patterns  of  performance  and  chancre  pre- 
sented in  Table  38  and  learning  profiles  of  Figures  21,  22,  and 
23  also  disclosed  other  important  findings. 

(a)  Although  most  of  Caroline’s  performances  were  not 
commensurate  with  expectancies  for  her  chronological  age,  they 
were  variable  and  thus  reflected  different  degrees  of  impairment. 

(b)  Over  the  two  years,  some  intellectual  functions  moved 
substantially  in  a positive  direction  so  that  a number  of  subtest 
performances  were  commensurate  with  her  third  evaluation  mental 
age  of  7-02  years.  In  addition,  her  patterns  of  change  seeiried  to 
correspond  closely  with  observations  of  much  less  impaired  chil- 
dren; i.e.,  intellectual  functions  of  greater  strength  showed 
greater  gain  than  more  severely  impaired  functions.  Although  in- 
dications of  greater  strength  were  not  entirely  consistent  across 
subtests,  it  appeared  that  her  performance  and  gains  on  visual 
and  visuo-motor  tasks  were  consonant  with  her  mental  age  level  to 
a greater  degree  than  her  accomplishments  on  tasks  requiring  ex- 
pressive language  and  auditory  discrimination  and  memory  abilities. 

(c)  Finally,  one  of  Caroline’s  most  unique  characteristics 
of  cognitive  functioning  was  evidenced  in  her  patterns  of  perform- 
ance on  the  JMurphy-Durrell  and  Durrell  Analysis  Tests.  On  the 
basis  of  her  lower  levels  of  functioning  across  numerous  measures, 
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TABLE  38 

CASE  STUDY  DATA:  PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILD  48  ON  SEVEN 

CLINICAL  TESTS  OVER  A TWO-YEAR  PERIOD 


Child : 48 

Date  of  Birth: 

9/30/59 

Teacher:  D 

Chronological  age 

(September,  1968):  8- 

11  Years 

Stanford' 

-Binet 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Rank 

IQ 

59 

1 

Mental  age 

5-08 

3 

Conceptual-language  functions 

18 

3 " 

Visuo-motor  functions 

8 

Auditory  memory  functions 

0 

i ' 

4 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

IQ 

68 

7.5 

Mental  age 

7-02 

4 

Conceptual-language  functions 

54 

4 . 5 

Visuo-motor  functions 

’ 12 

4 

Auditory  memory  functions 

8 

11 . 5 

Illinois  Test  of  Psyc.holinguistic  Abilities 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Auditory  decoding 
Visual  decoding 
Auditory-vocal  association 
Visual-motor  association 
Vocal  encoding 
Motor  encoding 
Auditory-vocal  automatic 
Auditory-vocal  sequential 
Visual-motor  sequential 
Total 


Raw 

Language 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

18 

5-02 

14 

18 

8-09+ 

36 

13 

4-11 

4.5 

8 

3-08 

4.5 

11 

4-09 

7 

11 

4-07 

7 

10 

5-04 

6 

13 

3-11 

4.5 

9 

4-07 

7.5 

111 

5-00 

2 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  38  (continued) 


Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic 

Abilities 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Raw 

Score 

j’janguage 

_l££ 

Rank 

Auditory  decoding 

23 

6-05 

8.5 

Visual  decoding 

12 

5-10 

1. 5 

Auditory-vocal  association 

' 19 

6-10 

17.5 

Visual-motor  association 

12 

5-01 

5 . 5 

Vocal  encoding 

9 

4-01 

5 

Motor  encoding 

12 

' 5-00 

4 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

11 

5-00 

4.5 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

' 14 

' 4-02 

4 . 5 

Visual-motor  sequential 

13 

5-08 

10.5 

Total 

' 12  5 

5-05 

1 2 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  decoding 

25 

7-01 

3.5 

Visual  decoding 

15 

7-03 

2 

Auditory-vocal  association 

20 

7-03 

12.5 

Visual-mote^'  association 

20 

7-10 

10 

Vocal  encoding 

’ 13 

5-04 

3 

Motor  encoding 

17 

7-04 

10.5 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

15 

7-03 

6 . 5 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

x6 

4-07 

4.5 

Visual' -motor  sequential 

13 

5-08 

7.5 

Total 

' 154 

6-05 

11 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Raw 

Score 

Mental 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related  words — simple  score 

14 

-3-00 

1 

—weighted  score 

42 

"*3*00 

1 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

23 

3-09 

5.5 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  —simple  score 

14 

- 3*00 

1 

--weighted  score 

42 

-3*00 

1 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  38  (continued) 

Um  SSZmT  "TS^S  ^ 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


Raw 

Score 


Visual  attention  span  for  letters  4-2 

Disarranged  pictures  10 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words — simple  score  35 

--weighted  score  176 

Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words  33 

Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  — simple  score  33 

--weighted  score  169 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters  4-3 

Disarranged  pictures  4 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words— simple  score  37  ^ 

--weighted  score  188 


Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words  42 

Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  —sample  score  43 

--weighted  score  219 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters  5-1 

Disarranged  pictures  10 _ 


Mental 

, jSfiEL, 

7-09 

7-06 


5-00 

5-OU 


4—06 


6-03 

6-03 

8-03 

6-00 


5-09 

5-09 


5-06 


9-03 

9-06 

9—00 

7-06 


Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception 


Rank 

16 

18.5 


10.5 

12 


12 


10_ 

13 

20.5 

7.5 


6.5 

8 


13 


12 

10 

19 

8.5 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Figure-ground  discrimination 
Form  constancy 
Position  in  space 
Spatial  relationships 


Raw  Perceptual 

Score  Age  Rank 

17  6-06  13 

5 5-00  2.5 

6 6-03  10 

4 6-00  7 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  38  (continued) 


Frostng  Developmental  Test  of  Visual 

Percepti ~n 

Raw 

Perceptual 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Score 

age 

Rank 

Figure -ground  discrimination 

15 

5-09 

4.5 

Form  constancy 

' 8 

6-03 

' 10.5 

Position  in  space 

~ir 

8-09 

37 

Spatial  relationships 

5 

6-06 

9 r 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

16 

6-00 

3 . 5 

Form  constancy 

11 

7-06 

4.5 

Position  in  space 

7 

7-00 

15 

Spatial  relationships 

6 

7-06 

11 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

.1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 


Reproductions  from  memory 


Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

9 

Simplified  gestalts 

5 

34  • 5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

4 

2 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

b . 3 

Simplified  gestalts 

5 

29 . 5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

4 

2.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 
Reproductior s from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

4 • j 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

25 

Fragmented  gestalts 

3 

3 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

3 

Simplified  gestalts 

6 

21.5 

Fragmented  gestalts 

3 

4 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  38  (continued) 


Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 


69-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

6 

Simplified  gestalts 

4 

r 37 

Fragmented  gestalts 

5 

T 1 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

0 

4 

Simplified  gestalts 

4" 

32 

Fragmented  gestalts 

5 

1.5 

Murphy -Durre 11  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Capital  letters 

25 

6.5 

Lower-case  letters 

25 

18.5 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

32 

4.5 

Final  position 

10 

32.5 

Total 

42 

6 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters 

26 

26 

Lower-case  letters 

' ' 26 

30 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

37 

14 

Final  position 

9 

16 

Total 

46 

15.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

23 

Lower-case  letters 

25 “ 

9.5 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

38 

25.5 

Final  position 

10 

24.5 

Total 

48 

27 

( .:ontinued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  38  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1)  Score  Rank 


Capital  letters  26 25 

Lower-case  letters  24  10 ■ 3 

Blends  4 12 

Primary  visual  memory  16  36 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  0 DNR 

Total  letters  34  10 » 5 

Letters  in  sequence  33  12 . 5 

Intrusion  3 36 . 5 

Primary  hearing  sounds  23  18 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  0 DNR 

Total  consonants  25  13 

Total  vowels  10  16 

Sounds  in  sequence  34  13 

Intrusion  7 34.5 

Word  recognition  48  33 . 5 

Oral  reading  recall  21  35 . 5 

Silent  reading  recall  12  27 

Tdstening  comprehension  recall  13  8 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters  26  25 

Lower-case  letters  24  10 » 5 

Blends  0 3 

Primary  visual  memory  16  30 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

Total  words  0 DNR 

Total  letters  39  14 

Letters  in  sequence  38  14.5 

Intrusion  1 40 

Primary  hearing  sounds  12  4 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words  0 DNR 

Total  consonants  15  8 

Total  vowels  12  14 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  38  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

Score 


Sounds  in  sequence 
Intrusion 
Word  recognition 
Oral  reading  recall 
Silent  reading  recall 
Listening  comprehension  recall 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 
Lower-case  letters 
Blends 

Primary  visual  memory 
Intermediate  visual  memory 
Total  words 
Total  letters 
Letters  in  sequence 
Intrusion 

Primary  hearing  sounds 
Intermediate  hearing  sounds 
Total  words 
Total  consonants 
Total  vowels 
Sounds  in  sequence 
Intrusion 

Oral  reading  recall 
Silent  reading  recall 
Listening  comprehension  recall 
Word  recognition 


26 

11 

60 

17 

10 

15 


26 

26 

8 

19 


0 

67 

63 

18 

24 


JL 

54 

28 

77 

27 

il 

71 

22 

60 


Rank 


9.5 


31 

33_ 
21 
17.5 
~ 7 


24 

24.5 
8.5 

36.5 


DNR 

18.5 

19 

11 

6 


DNR 

9 

20.5 
12 

__3 

_32 

25 

17.5 
31 
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it  was  initially  anticipated  that  she  probably  would  be  unable  to 
decode  words  or,  further,  to  gain  meaning  from  written  language. 

These  speculations  were  not  confirmed  in  observations  of  her  per- 
formance. By  the  third  evaluation  period,  she  was  functioning  very 
well  on  most  primary  subtests  and  moderately  well  on  Intermediate 
visual  memory  and  hearing  sounds  tasks;  and  she  was  able  to  recall 
information  accurately  on  Oral  reading,  Silent  reading,  and  Listen- 
ing comprehension  tasks  at  approximately  eight-  and  nine-year  levels. 
The  observation  is  an  important  one;  for  it  points  out  that  learn- 
ing in  children  is  not  always  predictable  and  that  their  flexibil- 
ities and  variances  sometimes  may  far  exceed  our  least  conceivable 
expectations . 

The  relative  impact  of  cognitive  and  emotional  character- 
istics on  learning.  Neurophysiological,  cognitive,  and  emotional 
factors  all  appeared  to  bear  in  severely  deterrent  ways  on  this 
child’s  learning  abilities.  The  total  impact  was  marked;  obser- 
vations revealed  that  she  learned  less  effectively  and  easily  and 
performed  at  substantially  lower  levels  of  achievement  than  the 
majority  of  children  in  this  study. 

In  contrast  to  Joey  and  Ricky,  whose  cognitive  perform- 
ances were  characterized  by  major  strengths  commensurate  with  or 
exceeding  their  chronological  age  expectancies,  her  behavior  and 
patterns  of  cognitive  growth  were  more  congruent  with  her  mental 
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age.  Like  theirs,  her  performances  too  were  marked  by  consider- 
able variation;  yet  her  patterns  differed  in  that  she  revealed 
greater  numbers  of  functions  below  her  mental  and  chronological 
ages.  Thus,  although  remediation  approaches  focusing  on  functions 
of  greater  strength  were  still  pursued,  it  was  questionable 
whether  multiple  lowering  of  performances  could  be  conceived  in 
terms  of  specific  learning  disabilities. 

In  spite  of  her  severe  handicaps,  however,  Caroline  was 
able  to  learn.  These  changes  were  manifested  primarily  in  more 
fundamental  ability  ’hich  were  less  impaired  and,  unpredictably , 
in  her  development  of  reading  skills. 

Case  Study  IV:  Child  47 

In  September  1968  when  Timmy  entered  special  class  D from 
first  grade,  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  He  had  had  no  prior  ex- 
perience in  special  class*  He  remained  with  teacher  D both  years. 
His  cumulative  record  gave  little  specific  information  bearing  on 
reasons  for  his  referral.  It  was  known  that  he  was  not  reading 
at  the  time  of  his  placement.  Prior  to  his  entrance  into  special 
class,  he  was  given  an  extensive  battery  of  diagnostic  tests  in- 
cluding the  Harris -Goode nough  Draw-a-Man  Test  on  which  he  obtained 
a mental  age  of  7-03  years;  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
where  he  attained  an  IQ  of  84  and  a mental  age  of  5-07  years;  and 
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69.1 


the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  lor  Children  on  which  he  achieved 
a Verbal  IQ  of  75,  a Performance  IQ  of  97,  and  a Fall  Scale  of  84. 

Emotional  behavior.  Observations  over  the  first  year  re- 
vealed that  Timmy’s  emotional  behavior  was  characterized  largely  by 
a great  deal  of  tension  and  underlying  anxiety  and  anger.  He  also 
displayed  more  healthy  behaviors.  There  were  periods  of  relative 
calm,  when  he  responded  appropriately  for  his  chronological  age  with 
little  evidence  of  emotional  overlay.  He  was  able  to  attend  to 
tasks  with  minimal  distraction,  and  he  interacted  well  with  his 
peers  and  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  prevalent  moments 
when  he  tended  to  become  extremely  frustrated  and  angry , resisted 
all  overtures  of  assistance  and  requests,  physically  struck  out 
at  his  teacher  and  other  children,  and  removed  himself  totally 
from  such  painful  situations.  At  these  times,  he  abandoned  all 
possibilities  for  working  through  and  clarifying  interpersonal 
and  learning  difficulties  in  more  positive  ways.  These  levels  of 
tension  diminished  and  mechanisms  of  defense  loosened  to  some  de- 
gree over  the  nine  months  of  school,  yet  they  were  still  clearly 

evident  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

During  the  second  year,  such  manifestations  began  to  give 
way  to  more  flexible,  less  defensive  behavior.  Success  which  he 
experienced  in  certain  learning  situations  seemed  to  cushion  some 
^ of  the  feeling  of  devastation  in  failure  when  he  was  unable  to 

o 
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accomplish  other  tasks.  He  was  a bit  more  open  to  involvement  in 
activities  which  focused  directly  on  his  learning  difficulties, 
although  he  still  found  such  experiences  painful  and  became  quite 
tense.  Occasions  when  he  totally  removed  himself  from  classroom 
participation  were  substantially  diminished , and  he  seemed  to  be 
more  able  to  cope  with  problems  directly  on  a verbal  level.  In 
part,  some  of  these  changes  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  fact 
that,  although  teacher  D still  became  very  frustrated  with  Timmy Ts 
resistances,  she  seemed  to  be  less  intent  on  compelling  him  to 
conform  to  her  requirements  and  further  that  she  began  to  direct 
remediation  strategies  more  heavily  toward  learning  functions 

( where  he  could  experience  greater  success.  In  addition,  Timmy 

himself  had  demonstrated  a good  deal  of  positive  behavior  the  first 
year,  the  inner  personal  resources  of  which  ware  important  determi- 
nants of  further  change. 

Although  some  characteristics  of  Timmy Ts  emotional  behavior 
both  years  seemed  to  impose  some  limitations  on  the  range  of  and 
his  receptivity  toward  learning  processes,  he  was  able  to  approach 
tasks  in  much  more  attentive  and  consistent  ways  than  some  other 
children  who  were  very  hyperactive.  Also,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
siderable difficulties  sometimes  in  interacting  with  his  peers,  he 
did  establish  positive  relationships  with  and  was  well  accepted  by 

( 

his  classmates.  Thus,  in  at  least  these  respects  his  emotional 
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behavior  did  not  appear  to  have  the  consistently  debilitating  ef- 
fects on  his  learning  patterns  and  interpersonal  relationships 
which  distinguished  affective  behavior  of  Ricky  and  Caroline. 

Characteristics  of  cognitive  behavior.  Timmy’s  patterns 
of  cognitive  behavior  were  similar  to  those  of  Joey  in  that  he 
also  displayed  relative  intactness  of  most  intellectual  functions, 
with  the  exception  of  specific  learning  disabilities,  and  major 
performance  strengths  which  far  exceeded  his  chronological  and 
mental  ages.  His  behavior  differed  from  that  of  Joey  in  the  par- 
ticular nature  and  severity  of  his  learning  difficulties  and  in 
the  variant  impact  of  these  disabilities  on  his  acquisition  of 
language  and  reading  skills.  More  specifically,  Timmy’s  perform- 
ances on  the  clinical  tests  revealed  particular  strength  in  visual 
visual-motor,  and  visual  memory  functions.  He  experienced  very 
severe  difficulties  in  comprehending  and  retaining  information 
requiring  various  auditory  abilities.  His  performances  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  39  and  the  learning  profiles  in  Figures  24,  25, 
and  26.  These  patterns  of  predominant  strength  and  weakness  were 

reflected  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  On  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities, 
Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude  and  Stanford-Binet , his  per- 
formances, although  quite  variable,  were  consistently  higher  on 
^ visual,  vlsuo-motor,  and  visual  memory  tasks  than  on  subtests  tap- 

o 
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TABLE  39 


STUDY  'DATA  l PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILD  47  ON  SEVEN 
CLINICAL  TESTS  OVER  A 1WO-YEAR  PERIOD 


Child : 

47 

Date  of  Birth:  8/16/61 

Teacher: 

D 

Chronological  age 

(September,  1968):  7-00  Years 

S'tanford-Blnet 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

IQ 

Mental  ago 

Conceptual-language  functions 
Visuo-motor  functions 
Auditory  memory  functions 


Score 

89 


6-03 


38 


18 


0 


Rank 

34 


19.5 


4 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 


95 


Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


168-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Raw 

Score 

Language 

Acje 

Auditory  decoding 
Visual  decoding 

18 

5-02 

13 

6-03 

Auditory-vocal  association 

16 

5-10 

Visual-motor  association 

' 8 

3-08 

Vocal  encoding 

13 

’ 5-04 

Motor  encoding 

14 

5-10 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

9 

5-00 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

13 

3-11 

Visual-motor  sequential 

' 16 

6-06 

Total 

120 

cLn”? 

38.5 


Mental  age 

Conceptual-language  functions 
Visuo-motor  functions 

8-06 

17 

86 

' Is 

42 

30 

Auditory  memory  functions 

8 

' 11.5 

Rank 

14 

13 

13 


4.5 


11.5 


17 


3 


4.5 


38 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  39  (continued) 


Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Auditory  decoding 
Visual  decoding 
Auditory-vocal  association 
Visual-motor  association 
Vocal  encoding 
Motor  encoding 
Auditory-vocal  automatic 
Auditory-vocal  sequential 
Visual-motor  sequential 
Total 


Raw 

Score 

14 

17 

18 
22 

17 

18 
12 
19 
27 

164 


Language 

Age 

4-05 
’ 8-09 
6-06 

8- 07 

6- 07 

7- 11 
6-01 

"5-04 

9- 00+ 
6-10 


Rank 

1.5 

24 

15  

"37 

17 

19 

8 

15.5 

42 

16 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 


Auditory  decoding 
Visual  decoding 
Auditory-vocal  association 
Visual-motor  association 

22 

6-02 

2 

19 

8-09+ 

18.5 

20 

7-03 

12.5 

22 

8-07 

20.5 

Vocal  encoding 
Motor  encoding 
Auditory-vocal  automatic 
Auditory-vocal  sequential 
Visual-motor  sequential 
Total 

22 

8-11 

16 

16 

6-10 

6 

19 

8-09 

28 . 5 

17 

4-10 

6.5 

21 

9-00+ 

32.5 

178 

7-07 

11 

Detroit  Tests  of 

Learning  Aptitude 

Raw 

Mental 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 
related words— simple  score 

35 

5-00 

18 

— weighted  score 
Auditory  attention  span  for 
related  words 

176 

5-00 

20 

21 

3-06 

4 

Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  --simple  score 

--weighted  score 

55 

13-09 

41 

309 

15-00 

41 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  39  (continued) 


Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


Raw 

Mental 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

5-1 

9-00 

31 

Disarranged  pictures 

3 

5-09 

6 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related  wci  .io--*simple  score 

37 

5-09 

16.5 

--weighted  score 

186 

‘ 5-06 

17.5 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

29 

4-03 

10 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  — simple  score 

42 

9-00 

26 

— weighted  score 

' 221 

9-09 

27 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

3-4 

7-03 

8.5 

Disarranged  pictures 

23 

10-09 

35 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Auditory  attention  span  for  un- 

related words — simple  score 

41 

7-00 

16 . 5 

— weighted  score 

199 

' 6-03 

13 

Auditory  attention  span  for 

related  words 

28 

4-03 

3.5 

Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  --simple  score 

48 

11-00 

22 

— weighted  score 

251 

11-03 

2 3 

Visual  attention  span  for  letters 

' 4-3 

8-03 

10 . 5 

Disarranged  pictures 

20 

10-00 

20.5 

Frostig  Developmental  Test 

of  Visual 

Perception 

Raw 

Perceptual 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Score 

Age 

Rank 

Figure -ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

33 

Form  constancy 

14 

9-00 

36.5 

Position  in  space 

6 

6-03 

_10 

Spatial  relationships 

7 

8-03 

29.5 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  39  (continued) 


Frostig  Developmental  Test 

of  Visual 

Perception 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Raw 

Score 

Perceptual 

Age 

Rank 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

32 

Form  constancy 

14 

9-00 

33.5 

Position  in  space 

7 

7-00 

21.5 

Spatial  relationships 

7 

8-03 

30 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Figure -ground  discrimination 

20 

8-03 

30.5 

Form  constancy 

14  ' 

9-00 

17  ’ 

Position  in  space 

8 

' 8-09 

31.5 

Spatial  relationships 

8 " 

8-03 

’ 36 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts  7 

Simplified  gestalts  2 

Fragmented  gestalts  0 


Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts  4 

Simplified  gestalts  5 

Fragmented  gestalts  0 


1969-1970  Evaluation  (O 

Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  gestalts  5 

Simplified  gestalts  4 

Fragmented  gestalts  0 


Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts  6 

Simplified  gestalts  3 

Fragmented  gestalts  0 


42 

42 

31 


34.5 

29.5 
30 


39.5 

37 

31 


41.5 

41.5 

28.5 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  39  (continued) 


Bonder  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Tests 


Raw 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Score 

Rank 

Reproductions  from  memory 

Satisfactory  ge stalls 

7 

42 

Simplified  gestalts 

. 2 

42 

Fragmented  gestalts 

' 0 

' 29.5 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Satisfactory  gestalts 

7 

39 

Simplified  gestalts 

' 2 ' 

' ' 39 

Fragmented  gestalts 

0 

27 

Murphy -Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 

1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Capital  letters 

24 

4 

Lower-case  letters 

2 3 

10 . 5 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

35 

7 

Final  position 

9 

18 

Total 

44 

9.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters 

25 

7 

Lower-case  letters 

25 

16 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

38 

30 

Final  position 

9 

9 

Total 

47 

' 22.5 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

23 

Lower-case  letters 

' 25  ' 

9 . 5 

Phonemes 

Initial  position 

37 

5 . 5 

Final  position 

r To r 

2 4 • 5 

Total 

47 

9 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  39  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


1968-1969  Evaluation  (1) 

Capital  letters 
Lower-case  letters 
Blends 

Primary  visual  memory 
Intermediate  visual  memory 
Total  words 
Total  letters 
Letters  in  sequence 
Intrusion 

Primary  hearing  sounds 
Intermediate  hearing  sounds 
Total  words 
Total  consonants 
Total  vowels 
Sounds  in  sequence 
Intrusion 
Word  recognition 
Oral  reading  recall 
Silent  reading  recall 
Listening  comprehension  recall 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (2) 

Capital  letters 
Lower-case  letters 
Blends 

Primary  visual  memory 
Intermediate  visual  memory 
Total  words 
Total  letters 
Letters  in  sequence 
Intrusion 

Primary  hearing  sounds 


Raw 

Score 

26 

23 

2 

' <**■<**» 
.10 


0 

27 

25 

0 

17 


DNA* 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

DNA 

4 

1 

DNA 

22 


26 

23 

_0 

11 


__0 

38 

36 

_3 

12 


Rank 

25 

6 

11 

8.5 


DNR 

7 

7 

40.5 

6 


DNR 

Jp 

__6 

__6 

6 

7.5 
7 

8.5 
32 


25 

_7 

5 

7.5 


DNR 

11.5 

11 

35 

4 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  39  (continued) 


Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Raw 

Score 

Rank 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

Total  words 

0 

DNR 

Total  consonants 

27 

14 

Total  vowels 

4 r 

' 9.5 

Sounds  in  sequence 

28  1 

' 11  T 

Intrusion 

22 

if 

Word  recognition 

4 

5.5 

Oral  reading  recall 

3 ' 

^6.5 

Silent  reading  recall 

DNA 

' 6 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

22 

2 0 

1969-1970  Evaluation  (3) 

Capital  letters 

26 

24 

Lower-case  letters 

' 26  ' 

' 24.5 

Blends 

i 

r 6 

Primary  visual  memory 
Intermediate  visual  memory 

1 13 

To 

Total  words 

0 

DNR 

Total  letters 

53  r 

11.5 

Letters  in  sequence 

53  ' 

13.5 

Intrusion 

2 

' 38  ' 

Primary  hearing  sounds 
Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

24 

6 

Total  words 

0 

DNR 

Total  consonants 

' 55 

10 

Total  vowels 

r 17  ’ 

9 . 5 

Sounds  in  sequence 

71  ^ 

' 9 

Intrusion 

13 

r 18  " 
, , 

Oral  reading  recall 

’ id 

Silent  reading  recall 

8 

15  ' 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

21 

11 

r 

Word  recognition 

10 

aDNA  indicates  that  subtest  was  not  administered. 
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ping  auditory  receptive  language  and  auditory  discrimination,  se- 
quencing, and  recall  abilities  for  numerical  and  verbal  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  clearly  apparent  to  the  writer  why  his  perform- 
ances on  tasks  of  higher  abilities  were  so  variable.  Such  fluctua- 
tions may  have  reflected  instabilities  of  intellectual  process, 
despite  the  observation  that  his  higher  performances  seemed  to  be 
quite  consistent  across  all  clinical  tests.  These  drops  were  not 
evident  across  all  subtests  and  occurred  primarily  on  the  second 

i 

evaluation. 

(b)  On  the  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Percep-  , 

tion  and  the  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  he  displayed  fairly 
consistent  and  high  levels  of  ability  in  his  accomplishment  of 

visuo-motor  tasks. 

(c)  On  the  Murphy-Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis  and 

the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty,  there  were  some  indi- 
cations also  of  these  differences  in  ability.  For  example,  on  ^ 

neither  test  did  he  display  evidence  of  reversals  in  letters  or 

words . 

On  the  Durrell  Analysis,  it  was  anticipated  that  both  in- 
termediate subtests  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish;  yet 
even  on  these  tasks  there  were  differences  in  his  approach.  On 
the  first  evaluation,  he  was  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  hear- 
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( ing  sounds  subtest}  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  able  and  willing  to 

attempt  visual  memory  tasks.  In  addition,  while  Timmy Ts  perform- 
ance on  these  subtests  did  not  differ  substantially  in  terms  of 
levels  of  recall  on  the  third  evaluation,  his  accuracy  was  greater 
on  the  visual  memory  subtest. 

There  were  no  significant  variations  in  his  final  achieve- 
ments on  Primary  visual  memory  and  hearing  sounds  subtests.  Yet, 
initial  and  second  evaluation  subtests  revealed  considerable  de- 
grees of  difference  in  levels  of  functioning.  By  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  Timmy  still  was  essentially  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate, synthesize,  and  recall  sounds  of  blends. 

^ (d)  Finally,  classroom  observations  revealed  numerous  oc- 

casions when  he  was  given  directions  which  he  initially  did  not 
understand  or  later  was  unable  to  recall.  In  addition,  it  was 
pointed  out  above  that  there  were  considerable  differences  in  his 
attitudes  toward  learning  when  he  was  required  to  complete  tasks 
tapping  predominantly  visual  functions  and  when  he  attempted  to 
accomplish  tasks  more  heavily  reliant  on  auditory  abilities. 

Despite  the  observation  that  Timmy  showed  relatively  in- 
tact abilities,  with  the  exception  of  his  specific  learning  dif- 
ficulties, and  had  major  intellectual  strengths  exceeding  chrono- 
logical age  expectancies,  his  development  of  reading  skills  was 
^ very  slow  and  his  accomplishment  of  such  tasks  extremely  labored. 

o 
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His  Listening  comprehension  recall  remained  stable  over  the  three 
evaluation  periods.  His  facility  in  and  recall  of  details  from 
Oral  reading  increased  slightly;  yet  he  still  manifested  many 
hesitations,  word-by-word  phrasing,  and  required  numerous  examiner 
pronunciations  at  lowest  level  paragraphs.  His  Word  recognition 
did  not  reveal  marked  increases.  His  Silent  reading  had  not  yet 
become  internalized  by  the  end  of  the  second  year;  he  continued 
to  read  subvocally. 

The  relative  impact  of  cognitive  and  emotional  character^ 
istics  on  learning.  Extreme  difficulties  that  Timmy  manifested 
both  years  in  acquiring  oral  and  written  language  abilities  sug-  / 

gested  that  certain  determinants  were  bearing  in  severely  detri- 
mental ways  on  his  learning.  Although  his  emotional  overlay  at 
times  appeared  to  hinder  his  achievement,  it  was  not  conceived 
that  such  problems  were  the  primary  deterrents.  More  likely, 
the  major  insult  inhered  in  his  severe  auditory  disabilities, 

which  were  considerably  more  pervasive  than  disorders  manifested  | 

by  Ricky.  In  evaluating  change  in  his  reading  and  language  abil- 
ities over  the  two  years,  it  seemed  that  either  his  strengths  in 
visual  and  visuo-motor  functioning  were  not  stable  or  signifi- 
cantly powerful  enough  to  counter  severe  effects  of  such  disorders 
and  facilitate  development  of  language  skills  commensurate  with 
chronological  age  expectancies,  or  that  various  auditory  functions 
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assume  a more  major  role  in  early  attainment  of  such  abilities. 

Comparisons  of  Four  Styles  of  Cognitive 
Performance  and  Emotional  Behavior; 

Implications  for  Learning 

The  prior  section  has  presented  case  studies  of  four  chil- 
dren who  were  conceived  to  exemplify  different  patterns  of  specific 
cognitive  strength  and  weakness,  styles  of  emotional  behavior,  de- 
grees of  total  impairment,  and  variant  degrees  of  change  in  their 
conceptual,  language,  and  reading  abilities  and  skills.  It  was 
the  primary  intent  of  these  discussions  to  explore  briefly  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  different  cognitive  and  emotional  characteris- 
tics appeared  to  enhance  or  impair  learning  in  children.  The  fol- 
lowing points  summarize  comparative  findings  with  respect  to  these 
behaviors  and  their  implications . 

1.  To  a degree,  all  of  the  children  displayed  some  fluc- 
tuations in  performance  over  the  three  evaluation  periods.  Yet, 
class  and  test  performances  of  the  three  children  whose  behavior 
was  characterized  by  varying  degrees  of  emotional  overlay  tended 
to  be  less  consistent  and  revealed  evidence  of  greater  variability 
than  the  achievements  of  one  child  who  did  not  display  such  be- 
havior. Deterrent  effects  of  these  less  adaptive  behaviors,  in 
part,  seemed  to  inhere  in  overt  manifestations  such  as:  (a)  low 

levels  of  tolerance  for  and  withdrawal  from  involvement  in  learning 
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processes  which  were  chiefly  reliant  on  more  impaired  intellectual 
abilities;  (b)  difficulties  in  attending  to  tasks  over  sustained 
periods  of  time;  (c)  greater  auditory  and  visual  distractions  by 
the  surrounding  environment;  and/or  (d)  wide  vacillations  in  atti- 
tude and  feeling  as  a func;ion  of  interpersonal  difficulties.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  manifested,  such  influences  may  tend  to 
limit  change  in  intellectual  functions  of  severest  impairment, 
lower  frequencies  of  more  efficient  learning  experiences,  and/or 
distorted  and  slow  acquisition  processes  of  cognitive  and  affective 

learning. 

2.  Learning  disabilities,  similar  in  kind  and  degree  of 
severity,  were  manifested  in  diverse  ways  in  performances  and  gains 
in  achievement.  Thus,  for  some  children  specific  disorders  may 
have  a much  more  widely  pervasive  and  severely  debilitating  effect 
on  learning  and  intellectual  development  than  others. 

3.  Disorders  in  visuo-motor  functioning  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  severely  detrimental  effects  on  reading  and  language  de- 
velopment that  were  observed  in  relation  to  certain  manifestations 
of  auditory  disorders.  To  a greater  extent,  they  were  evident  in 
impairment  of  writing  skills  of  children.  Moreover,  prominent 
strengths  in  visual  and  visuo-motor  functioning  of  one  child  did 
not  seem  to  be  dominant  to  a degree  sufficient  to  counter  deter- 
rent effects  of  severe  auditory  disabilities. 
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In  light  of  the  fact  that  auditory  functions  are  so  vital 
to  early  development  of  expressive  and  receptive  language  abilities 
it  may  be  that  the  influence  of  such  disorders  overrides  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  visual  and  visuo-motor  strengths  in  promoting  later 
development  of  reading  skills.  Such  an  eventuality  seems  to  be 
more  likely  when  auditory  disorders  affect  receptive  language  abil- 
ities. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  a few  minor  fluctuations  over 
the  three  evaluation  periods,  three  children  shared  in  common  ten- 
dencies toward  greater  and  more  consistent  change  in  intellectual 
abilities  of  greater  strength  and  less  growth  in  disordered  cogni- 
tive functions.  Further,  despite  varying  degrees  of  change,  pat- 
terns of  predominant  strengths  and  weaknesses  were  still  distin- 
guishable . 

As  mentioned  above,  sources  of  variation  in  intellectual 
strengths  of  the  last  child  discussed  were  not  clear  to  the  writer. 
These  fluctuations  possibly  may  have  reflected  instabilities  of 
intellectual  process  or  performance  variations  in  response  to  dif- 
ferent examiners,  although  they  were  not  evident  across  all  sub- 
tests and  drops  in  levels  of  achievement  occurred  primarily  in  the 
second  evaluation. 

5.  It  was  evident  that  the  particular  nature  of  prominent 
strengths  of  children  as  well  as  specific  learning  disabilities, 
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substantially  influenced  facilities  in  acquisition  of  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  conceptual  skills.  Prominent  auditory  receptive  lan- 
guage and  conceptual  abilities  of  two  children  seemed  to  have  a 
significant  bearing  upon  the  relative  ease  and  gainful  development 

of  reading  skills. 

6.  In  light  of  psychological  characteristics  of  one  child, 
it  was  apparent  that  multiple  lowerings  of  cognitive  abilities  and 
emotional  disorders  had  a marked  and  mutually  deterrent  impact  on 
learning  which  tended  to  be  reflected  in  a substantially  lower  IQ, 
evidence  of  greater  numbers  of  performances  on  individual  subtests 
below  chronological  and  mental  age  expectancies,  and  emotionally 
and  socially  immature  behavior.  Although  such  characteristics  not 
surprisingly  seem  to  result  in  more  labored  and  slower  rates  of 
acquisition,  they  do  not  imply  ' i t children  are  unable  to  learn. 
This  observation  was  clearly  reflected  in  the  unpredicted  gains  in 
achievement  of  one  child  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 

7.  To  varying  degrees,  all  of  these  children  were  especi- 
ally responsive  to  teacher  attitude;  with  the  exception  of  Joey, 
who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  stable,  there  were  evident  tenden- 
cies toward  considerable  variation  in  performances.  Such  observa- 
tions again  may  have  been  symptomatic  of  emotional  overlay.  Pos- 
sibly they  were  indicative  of  greater  learning  process  instabili- 
ties in  children  who  experience  various  learning  disorders.  Prob- 
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ably  they  were  ref Xective  of  substantial  differ1"  oes  in  teacher 
attitudes.  In  any  event,  such  observations  .ave  serious  implica- 
tions regarding  needs  for  teacher  consistency,  sensitivities,  and 
knowledge  toward  educating  learning  and  emotionally  impaired  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  ways  in  which  children  did  or  did 
not  learn,  no  one  of  these  factors  was  conceived  to  be  singularly 
determinant.  Patterns  of  performance  and  growth  were  variously 
contingent  on  multiple  cognitive  and  emotional  factors  and  teacher 
influences.  In  certain  instances,  changes  in  these  children  were 
highly  predictable  on  the  basis  of  observable  manifestations.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  behaviors  were  Quite  unanticipated.  In  the 
latter  respect,  such  observations  seemed  to  reflect  again  predomi- 
nant characteristics  of  multidimensionality,  variability,  and  on- 
going processes  of  change  which  universally  distinguished  learning 
in  all  of  the  children  who  participated  in  the  study  and  the 
writer’s  yet  formative  stage  in  understanding  complex  human  behavior. 

Determinants  of  Cognitive  Development  and  Learning: 

An  Attempt  at  Integration 

The  present  chapter  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  clin- 
ical evaluations  of  ways  in  which  multiple,  varied  determinants  af- 
fected cognitive  deveD.opment  and  learning  in  children.  Toward  this 
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primary  purpose,  discussions  have  included:  (a)  observations  of 

teachers  in  relation  to  four  dimensions  of  behavior  and  educational 
classroom  strategies;  i.e.,  teacher-child  interactions,  task  pre- 
sentations, task  selections,  and  the  organization  of  classroom  in- 
struction; (b)  evaluations  of  class  and  test  performance  charac- 
teristics and  gains  in  achievement  of  children;  and  (c)  evaluations 
of  emotional  behavior  of  children  and  its  apparent  effect  on  learn- 
ing. In  summary,  these  clinical  studies  have  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing findings. 

(a)  Teacher  attitudes  were  of  paramount  importance  in 
motivating  children  to  engage  in  learning  processes  with  the  maxi- 
mum care,  efficiency,  competence,  and  compassion  of  which  they 
were  capable. 

(b)  Remediation  strategies  implemented  by  teachers  prob- 
ably had  varying  effects  in  influencing  performance  and  emotional 
characteristics  of  children.  To  the  degree  that  they  were  congru- 
ent with  psychological  behaviors  of  children  and  assured  opportun- 
ities for  success,  they  tended  to  promote  higher  levels  of  perform- 
ance . To  the  degree  that  they  ran  counter  to  emotional  and  cogni- 
tive needs,  motivations  waned,  children  tended  to  become  more  in- 
attentive and  distractible , and  optimal  levels  of  performance  were 
less  frequently  in  evidence. 

(c)  The  degree  to  which  characteristics  of  emotional 
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overlay  interfered  with  long-range  cognitive  development  in  chil- 
dren remained  largely  undeterminable  on  the  basis  of  this  study. 
Contemporary  and  short-term  effects  of  such  influences  were  appar- 
ent in  their  relative  impact  on  consistencies  in  levels  of  perform- 
ance of  children,  possibly  degrees  to  which  specific  learning  dys- 
functions moved  or  were  resistant  to  change,  and  possibly  distrac- 
tions and/or  slowed  rates  in  acquisition  of  cognitive  and  affective 
learnings . 

(d)  Finally,  child  variables  such  as  prominent  cognitive 
strengths,  the  nature  and  severity  of  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties, and  the  extensiveness  of  total  intellectual  impairment  ap- 
peared to  have  significant  bearing  on  contemporary  class  and  test 
performances  and  gains  in  achievement  of  children.  Chronological 
age  did  not  appeal  to  be  exclusively  related  to  such  patterns. 

In  essence,  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  constellations  of 
cognitive,  affective,  neurophysiological  factors  in  children,  and 
school-  and  teacher-related  variables  affected  levels  of  perform- 
ances on  academic  tasks. 

Such  psychological  cleterrtu  nants  have  been  variously  ex- 
plored on  a more  limited  basis  bv  other  investigations.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  observations  of  the  present  study  seem  to  indi- 
cate a substantial  need  for  intensive  examination  of  a wide  array 
of  variables  which  extend  beyond  the  somewhat  compelling  tendencies 
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of  some  researchers  and  school  authorities  in  their  educational 
placement  procedures  to  rely  exclusively  on  general  intelligence 
and  achievement  tests  in  assessing  intellectual  potentials  in 
children. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  it  was  postulated  that  the  present 
study  was  limited  in  terms  of  shedding  insight  on  ways  in  which 
apparently  stable  patterns  of  cognitive  and  affective  development 
in  children  might  be  altered.  The  conclusion  certainly  does  not 
preclude  possibilities  of  such  an  eventuality;  further,  it  should 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  children  did  not  change.  In  its 
wiser  portions,  if  this  study  makes  any  contributions,  they  inhere  / 

in  those  contentions  that  competency  levels  of  performance  and 
learning  in  children  are  extremely  variable  and  open  to  change, 
probably  beyond  our  least  conceivable  expectations.  While  such 
variables  may  or  may  not  always  lead  to  subsequent  change  in  cog- 
nitive and  affective  styles,  they  are  vital  to  the  ways  in  which 
children  cope  with  living  and  learning.  ^ 
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PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GROUP  DATA 

Analyses  of  group  data  were  intended  to  shed  some  insight 
on  four  principal  questions.  These  were: 

(a)  To  what  extent  were  subtests  designated  as  involving 
auditory,  visual,  visuo-motor,  mnemonic,  language,  and  conceptual 
functions  correlated  and  thus  perhaps  measures  of  similar  learning 
processes  in  children? 

(b)  Second,  to  what  extent  were  individual  subtests  cor- 

. related  with  measures  of  more  general  achievements  such  as  Oral 

and  Silent  reading  and  thus  might  be  conceived  as  predictive  of 
those  general  levels  of  performance? 

Toward  consideration  of  these  two  issues;  an  intercorrela- 
tion matrix  of  all  pretest  scores  was  obtained. 

(c)  Another  question  of  interest  centered  on  these  deter- 
minations: Which  subtests  were  most  predictive  of  gains  in  other 

subtests  of  fundamental  abilities  and  more  general  measures  of 
achievements;  and  a related  issue,  to  what  extent  were  initial 
levels  of  performance  on  subtests  and  total  tests  predictive  of 
later  gains?  An  intercorrelation  matrix  of  all  pretest  scores  and 

( 
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gains  in  achievement  between  the  first  and  third  evaluations  was 
obtained  with  the  intent  of  exploring  these  questions. 

(d)  Fourth  and  last,  were  there  significant  differences 
between  mean  performances  of  children  with  respect  to  the  53  sub- 
test, derived,  and  total  scores  across  the  three  evaluation  periods; 
and  did  achievements  of  children  tend  to  move  in  a positive  direc- 
tion? A one-way  analysis  of  variance  with  repeated  measures  was 
done  in  order  to  reveal  these  trends  in  performances  of  children 
on  the  seven  clinical  tests  over  the  two-year  period. 

In  light  of  the  already  overwhelming  length  of  this  expo- 
sition, only  a small  portion  of  these  data  will  be  presented. 
Specifically,  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  these  considera- 
tions: (a)  correlations  between  pretest  measures  of  auditory 

functioning;  (b)  intercorrelations  of  pretest  measures  of  visual 
and  visuo-motor  functioning;  and  (c)  the  trend  analysis  of  per- 
formances of  children  over  the  three  evaluation  periods. 

Correlations  Between  Pretest  Measures 
of  Auditory  Functioning 

The  degree  to  which  subtests  purported  to  measure  similar 
abilities  are  correlated  is  directly  relevant  to  both  diagnosis 
and  remediation  of  learning  disabilities  in  children.  Various  sub- 
tests revealing  extremely  low  correlations  may  indicate  poor  valid- 
ity of  measures  of  designated  learning  processes.  Second,  specific 
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intellectual  functions  may  be  so  diverse  that  assumptions  of  trans- 
fer of:  learning  among  abilities  become  highly  questionable.  In 
light  of  the  large  numbers  of  low  correlational  values  among  the 
subtests  involving  auditory  functioning,  both  of  these  factors  may 

have  had  considerable  bearing  on  results. 

From  the  seven  clinical  tests,  12  subtests  and  derived 
measures  of  various  auditory  abilities  were  selected  and  their 
correlations  examined.  These  variables  and  data  are  presented  in 
Table  40;  a listing  of  the  12  variables  appears  in  Table  41.  They 

revealed  the  following  results. 

1,  These  subtests  were  significant  at  a .05  level. 

(a)  Auditory  decoding  and  Auditory-vocal  association 
(.427);  Auditory  attention  span  for  related  words  (.332);  auditory 
memory  functions  (.308);  and  Listening  comprehension  recall  (.539); 

(b)  Auditory-vocal  association  and  Auditory- vocal  automatic 
(.461);  Auditory-vocal  sequential  (.380);  Auditory  attention  span 
for  unrelated  words  (.508);  Auditory  attention  span  for  related 
words  (.401);  auditory  memory  functions  (.378);  Phonemes  (.495); 
Blends  (.414);  Primary  hearing  sounds  (.557);  and  Listening  com- 
prehension recall  (.514). 

(c)  Auditory-vocal  automatic  and  Primary  hearing  sounds 
(.371);  and  Listening  comprehension  recall  (.443). 
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TABL^,  41 

A LISTING  OF  VARIABLES  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SUBTEST 
AND  DERIVED  SCORES  FOR  AUDITORY  FUNCTIONING 
DESIGNATED  IN  TABLE  40 


Variable 

Subtest  and  Derived  Scores 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycho linguistic  Abilities 

1 

Auditory  decoding 

2 

Auditory-vocal  association 

3 

Auditory-vocal  automatic 

4 

Auditory-vocal  sequential 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 

5 

Auditory  attention  span  for  unrelated  words 

(simple  score) 

6 

Auditory  attention  span  for  related  words 

Stanford-Binet 

7 

Auditory  memory  functions 

Murphy -Durr ell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 

8 

Phonemes  (Total) 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 

9 

Blends 

10 

Primary  hearing  sounds 

11 

Intermediate  hearing  sounds  (total  sounds  in  sequence) 

12 

Listening  comprehension  recall 

742 


72  3 

(d)  ■Auditory-vocal  sequential  and  Auditory  attention  span 
for  unrelated  words  (.557);  Auditory  attention  span  for  related 
words  (.645);  auditory  memory  functions  (.470);  Phonemes  (.370); 
and  Blends  ( .355) ; 

(e)  Auditory  attention  span  for  unrelated  words  and  Audi- 
tory attention  span  for  related  words  (.532);  auditory  memory  func- 
tions (.408);  Phonemes  (.307);  Blends  (.300);  and  Listening  compre- 
hension recall  (.421); 

(f)  Auditory  attention  span  for  related  words  and  auditory 
memory  functions  (.419);  and  Phonemes  (.391); 

(g)  Auditory  memory  functions  and  Phonemes  (.349);  Blends 
(.364);  and  Listening  comprehension  recall  (.442); 

(h)  Phonemes  and  Blends  (.554);  Primary  hearing  sounds 
(.666);  Intermediate  hearing  sounds  (.687);  and  Listening  compre- 
hension recall  (.327); 

(i)  Blends  and  Primary  hearing  sounds  (.662);  and  Inter- 
mediate hearing  sounds  (.703); 

(j)  Primary  hearing  sounds  and  Intermediate  hearing  sounds 

(.374). 

2.  With  few  exceptions)  although  they  were  significant, 
the  aforementioned  correlations  generally  tended  to  be  very  low. 
Subtests  of  auditory  sequencing  of  numbers  and  verbal  information, 
ranging  between  .500  and  .600,  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  highly 


743 


724 


correlated.  Also,  some  subtests  of  the  Murphy-Durrell  Reading 
Readiness  Analysis  and  the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 
had  higher  correlations;  they  ranged  between  .500  and  .700.  These 
findings  appear  to  indicate  that  there  was  a greater  similarity  in 
requirements  for  accomplishing  sequencing  tasks  and  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  specific  reading  tasks. 

3.  The  observation  that  Auditory  decoding  was  so  infre- 
quently and  poorly  correlated  with  other  subtests  may  be  an  indi- 

! 

cation  of  low  validity  of  the  subtest.  This  issue  was  raised  earlier 
in  the  discussion  of  variabilities  of  child  performances. 

In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  particular  task,  frequent *  1 / 

low  correlations  of  the  Auditory-vocal  automatic  subtests  with 
other  subtests  may  have  reflected  differences  between  learning 

V 

process  requirements. 

Correlations  Between  Pretest  Measures 

of  Visual  and  Visuo-Motor  Functioning  j 

In  addition  to  measures  of  auditory  functioning,  15  sub-  " 

tests  and  derived  scores  involving  visual  and  visuo-mctor  function- 
ing were  selected  and  their  correlations  examined.  These  data  are 
presented  in  Table  42;  subtests  and  variables  are  listed  in  Table 
43.  These  data  revealed  the  following  results. 

1.  These  measures  were  significantly  correlated  at  a .05 
level  and  ranged  in  value  between  .500  and  .700. 
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(a)  Figure-ground  discrimination  and  Position  in  space 
(.718);  and  Spatial  relationships  (.773); 

(b)  Position  in  space  and  Spatial  relationships  (.612); 

(c)  Spatial  relationships  and  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions 
from  copying  (.613); 

(d)  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory  and  reproduc- 
tions from  copying  (.678); 

(e)  Primary  visual  memory  and  Intermediate  visual  memory 

(.678). 

2.  The  following  measures  were  significant  at  the  .05 
level  and  ranged  in  value  between  .500  and  .600. 

(a)  Visual  attention  span  for  objects  and  Form  constancy 
(.524);  Spatial  relationships  (.527);  and  Bender  Gestalt  reproduc- 
tions from  memory  (.516); 

(b)  Visual  attention  span  for  letters  and  Primary  visual 
memory  (.588);  and  Intermediate  visual  memory  (.579); 

(c)  Figure-ground  discrimination  and  Primary  visual  memory 

(.557); 

(d)  Form  constancy  and  Spatial  relationships  (.575); 

(G)  Spatial  relationships  and  vi sue -motor  functions  (.527); 
(£)  Visuo -motor  functions  and  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions 
from  memory  ( .527) . 
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TABLE  4 6 


A LISTING  OF  VARIABLES  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  SUBTEST  AND 
DERIVED  SCORES  FOR  VISUAL  AND  VISUO-MOTGR  FUNCTIONING 

DESIGNATED  IN  TABLE  42 


Variable 


Subtest  and  Derived  Score; 


Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguis tic  Abilities 


1 Visual  decoding 

2 Visual l -motor  association 

3 Visual-motor  sequential 


Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 


4 

5 

6 


Visual  attention  span  for  objects  (simple  score 
Visual  attention  span  for  letters 
Disarranged  pictures 


) 


Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception 


7 

Figure-ground  discrimination 

8 

Form  constancy 

9 

Position  in  space 

10 

Spatial  relationships 

Stanf ord-Binet 

11 

Visuo-motor  functions 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 

12 

Reproductions  from  memory 

13 

Reproductions  from  copying 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 

14 

Primary  visual  memory 

15 

Intermediate  visual  memory 

728 


3.  The  following  sub  tests  wore  significant;  also  at  a .05 
level  but  were  less  highly  correlated.  They  ranged  between  .300 
and  .500. 

(a)  Visual  decoding  and  Visual  attention  span  for  letters 
(.377);  Figure -ground  discrimination  (.357);  and  visuo-rnotor  func- 
tions (.381);  Primary  visual  memory  (.329); 

(b)  Visual-motor  association  and  Visual  attention  span  for 
objects  (.434);  Position  in  space  (.427);  and  visuo-rnotor  functions 
(.405); 

(c)  Visual-motor  sequential  and  Visual  attention  span  for 

objects  (w06);  Visual  attention  span  for  letters  (.369);  Figure-  / 

ground  discrimination  (.407);  Form  constancy  (.434);  Spatial  rela- 
tionships (.466);  visuo-rnotor  functions  (.478);  and  Bender  Gestalt 

reproductions  from  memory  (.412), 

(d)  Visual  attention  span  for  objects  and  Visual  attention 
span  for  letters  (.350);  Figure-ground  discrimination  (.491);  Posi- 
tion in  space  ( .430);  visuo-rnotor  functions  ( .372);  and  Bender  ue- 
stalt  reproductions  from  copying  (.451); 

(e)  Vi sual  attention  span  for  letters  a nd  F i gure - g round 
discrimination  (.370);  Spatial  relationships  (.310);  visuo-rnotor 
functions  (.363);  and  Bander  Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory 
( .366) ; 

(f)  pi  rearranged  pi^+'ures  and  Form  constancy  (.343);  and 
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Position  in  space  (.366); 

(g)  Figure -ground  discrimination  and  Form  constancy  (.489); 
visuo-motor  functions  (.454);  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from 
memory  (.436);  and  reproductions  from  copying  (.491); 

(h)  Form  constancy  and  Position  in  space  (.456);  visuo- 
motor  functions  (.459);  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory 
(.373);  and  reproductions  from  copying  (.386); 

(i)  Position  in  space  and  visuo-motor  functions  (.415); 
Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  copying  (.463);  and  Primary 
visual  memory  (.319); 

(j)  Spatial  relationships  and  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions 
from  memory  (.483);  and  Primary  visual  memory  (.466); 

(k)  Visuo-motor  functions  and  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions 
from  copying  (.479)  and  Intermediate  visual  memory  (.393). 

Summarizing  results,  these  tendencies  were  apparent.  Some 
of  the  Frostig  subtests  and  Bender  Gestalt  dimensions  involving 
visuo-motor  written  tasks  were  most  highly  correlated  within  and 
across  measures.  Likewise,  Primary  and  Intermediate  visual  memory 
subtests  of  the  Durrell  Analysis,  both  of  which  required  letter 
sequencing,  were  quite  highly  correlated.  Similar  tendencies  were 
apparent  in  less  highly  correlated  subtests,  which  ranged  in  value 
between  .500  and  .600.  In  addition,  like  correlations  between 
auditory  subtests,  these  data  revealed  a large  number  of  measures 
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which  had  extremely  small  degrees  of:  relationship;  some  of  these 
correlations  were  significant;  many  were  not  significant.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  comparisons  of  these  two  sets  of  correlations 
revealed  that  visual  and  visuo-motor  functions  disclosed  a greater 
number  of  subtests  which  were  significant  and  apparently  more 
closely  related.  This  finding  may  have  been  a reflection  of  sev- 
eral factors  including  the  nature  of  particular  tasks,  differences 
in  performances  of  children,  characteristics  of  the  particular  in- 
tellectual functions.  In  relation  to  more  inclusive  intellectual 
abilities  such  as  language,  conceptualization,  and  perhaps  memory, 
unless  tasks  were  extremely  similar  in  requirement,  correlations 


also  would  probably  be  very  small. 

; One  further  consideration  is  important  to  interpretations 
of  these  results.  As  mentioned  in  prior  discussions  of  variability 
and  multidimensionality  of  child  performances,  first  evaluation 
results  tended  to  be  less  differentiating  than  second  and  third 
evaluation  data.  It  may  be  that  later  assessments  might  reveal 
closer  relationships  between  measures  of  these  functions. 


Implications  of  Correlational  Data 

Considerations  of  these  data  have  been  extremely  brief; 
yet  they  raise  several  issues  in  terms  of  diagnosis  and  remediation 
of  learning  disabilities  in  children.  Among  these,  the  following 
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points  perhaps  warrant  further  exploration. 

(a)  Are  some  abilities  more  fundamental  than  others  in 
the  development  of  later  complex  process;  and  on  the  basis  of  our 
current  status  of  assessment,  can  wo  identify  such  relationships 
in  learning  processes?  Is  it  possible  that  such  fundamental  abil- 
ities differ  among  children  who  have  learning  and  emotional  diffi- 
culties? 

(b)  Although  fundamental  learning  abilities  are  basic  to 
a development  of  more  complex  intellectual  functions,  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  ways  are  remediation  efforts,  directed  toward 
fundamental  abilities,  transferred  to  more  complex  learnings? 

(c.)  If  such  transfer  is  minimal,  are  these  findings  sympto- 
matic of  the  pathology  of  learning  process  disorders  or  do  they 
reflect  more  primarily  maturational  time  tables  in  cognitive  de- 
velopment where  more  fundamental  learnings  become  less  likely  with 

age? 

(d)  Is  it  possible  that  cognitive  characteristics  of  in- 
dividual children  repeal  much  closer  correlations  between  perform- 
ances than  group  data  have  disclosed?  Performances  of  a number  of 
children  in  this  study  appear  to  indicate  that  some  of  these  impor- 
tant relationships  are  flooded  out  with  such  analyses. 
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Trend  Analysis  of  Child  Performances 

The  one-way  analysis  of  variance  of  53  subtests  and  derived 
measures  facilitated  consideration  of  at  least  three  principal 
questions . 

(a)  Were  there  significant  differences  between  mean  per- 
formances of  children  across  the  three  evaluation  periods? 

(b)  Were  there  greater  changes  between  first  and  second 
or  second  and  third  testing  sessions? 

(c)  Did  mean  performances  tend  to  move  in  a consistently 
positive  direction?  What  measures  did  not  follow  this  pattern? 

In  the  ensuing  section,  these  issues  will  receive  specific 
consideration.  Data  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  46  of 
Appendix  D. 

Sicmificant  differences  in  mean  performances  of  children. 

■ >^11||<||  a , - T ^ lt,j  J I — ; , - I m*  1 * » IP  II  1 ■ ■»  1 11  gi  ‘ 1 ^ 

Examination  of  these  data  reveals  that  there  were  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  scores  of  the  majority  of  subtests  across  the 
three  evaluation  periods  and  that  these  were  significant  at  .05 
and  .01  probability  levels.  There  were  some  exceptions  to  these 
tendencies.  They  included  the.  following  results. 

1.  Performances  of  children  on  these  measures  did  not 
reach  significance  at  either  .05  or  .01  probability  levels. 

(a)  Staniord-Binet  1C>  and  auditory  memory  functions; 

(b)  Murphy-Durrell  Capita.!  letters; 
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(c)  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory  (numbers  of 
simplified  figures)  and  all  three  derived  measures  of  reproduction 
from  copying; 

(d)  Durrell  Analysis  Capital  letters  and  Intermediate  vis- 
ual memory  and  hearing  sounds  intrusion  scores . 

2.  Some  subtests  were  significant  at  only  the  .05  level. 

(a)  Murphy-Durrell  Phonemes  (initial  position); 

(b)  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory  (numbers  of 
fragmented  figures) ; 

(c)  Durrell  Analysis  Lower-case  letters . 

Varying  factors  appeared  to  account  for  these  results.  ^ 

Small  differences  between  mean  performances  of  children  on  Murphy - 

| 

Durrell  subtests  and  Durrell  Analysis  Capital  and  Lower-case  let-  . 

V 

ters  tasks  reflect  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  children  ^ 

v 

were  functioning  at  fairly  high  levels  of  performance.  Only  slight 

changes  in  mean  performances  on  the  Stanf ord-Binet  auditory  memory  , 

functions  may  be  indicative  of  considerable  resistance  to  change  F 

1 

of  such  learning  disabilities  which,  further,  perhaps  are  attrib- 
utable to  difficulties  of  measurement  and  implementation  of  remedi- 
ation strategies,  as  well  as  the  specific  nature  of  such  learning 
difficulties.  Numerous  research  studies  have  reported  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  change  IQ.  While  there  were  some  positive 
and  negative  shifts  in  performances  of  children  from  the  first  to 
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the  third  evaluation  periods  and  between  those  scores  and  reports 
in  cumulative  school  records,  a large  number  of  children  did  not 
reveal  substantial  shifts.  In  part,  these  findings  probably  re- 
flected stabilities  in  cognitive  patterns  of  functioning  of  chil- 
dren. Over  the  three  evaluations,  degrees  of  change  in  Bender 
Gestalt  measures  were  quite  variable  but  did  not  reveal  marked 
differences  in  achievement  of  children.  While  such  findings  may 
have  been  indicative  of  continued  learning  difficulties  of  chil- 
dren, they  also  may  have  been  partly  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
particular  tasks  which  were  especially  open  to  influence  by  deter- 
minants other  than  specific  cognitive  disabilities.  Finally,  there 
were  considerable  differences  in  accuracy  of  recall  of  letters  and 
hearing  sounds  tasks  on  the  Durrell  Analysis;  these  changes  ap- 
peared to  be  flooded  out  in  group  data  analyses  of  these  dimensions. 

Changes  in  mean  performances  between  first  and  second,  and 
second  and  third  evaluations.  Gains  in  achievement  were  contingent 
on  multiple  determinants.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  with 
any  degree  of  assurance  that  changes  in  performances  were  directly 
or  primarily  contingent  on  effects  of  remediation  program  strate- 
gies. Further,  while  greater  shifts  in  mean  performances  between 
second  and  third  than  between  first  and  second  evaluations  are  more 
suggestive  of  likely  strategy  impact,  considerable  caution  is  ad- 
vised in  advancing  such  a conclusion.  In  light  of  this  considera- 
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tion,  the  following  results  are  presented. 

These  measures  revealed  greater  differences  between  first 
and  second  than  between  second  and  third  evaluations: 

(a)  Auditory  decoding ; (b)  Visual  decoding;  (c)  Motor  en- 
coding; (d)  Auditory-vocal  association;  (e)  Visual-motor  sequential 
recall;  (f)  Total  ITPA;  (g)  Figure -ground  discrimination;  (h)  Bender 
Gestalt  reproductions  from  memory  (satisfactory  and  simplified  fig- 
ures); (i)  Bender  Gestalt  reproductions  from  copying  (fragmented 
figures);  (j)  Durrell  Analysis  Lower-case  letters,  Primary  visual 
memory,  and  Word  recognition. 

All  of  the  other  subtest,  derived,  and  total  test  measures 
administered  three  times  revealed  varying  degrees  of  change  between 
second  and  third  evaluations  which  exceeded  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  evaluations. 

The  question  of  why  some  subtests  revealed  greater  changes 
between  first  and  second  evaluations  and  others,  between  second 
and  third  sessions  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  one.  The  following 
explanations  may  account  for  some  of  these  differences. 

1.  ITPA  subtest  and  total  test  scores  are  conspicuous  in 
their  predominance  of  greater  changes  from  first  to  second  evalua- 
tions. This  observation  was  made  in  the  context  of  earlier  discus- 
sion on  the  variability  and  multidimensionality  of  child  perform- 
ances. For  some  largely  unknown  reasons,  many  of  the  ITPA  perform- 
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ances  of  children  on  the  first  evaluation  wore  consistently  lower 
than  their  achievements  on  the  second  evaluation  and  their  perform- 
ances on  other  somewhat  comparable  subtests  on  the  first  evaluation. 
Performances  of  children  on  the  second  evaluation  seemed  to  be  much 
more  differentiating  in  terms  of  learning  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  children. 

In  part , these  differences  may  have  arisen  from  heightened 
anxieties  of  children,  the  fact  that  the  ITPA  was  the  first  test- 
administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the 
study,  or  differences  in  examiners.  In  essence,  the  major  point 
concerning  the  observation  is  this:  The  greater  shifts  of  the 

majority  of  ITPA  scores  were  conceived  to  be  somewhat  distorted 

reflections  of  change  in  children. 

2.  Subtests  such  as  the  Frostig  Figure-ground  discrimina- 
tion subtest  and  Durrell  Analysis  Lower-case  letter  recall  were 
tasks  which  a large  number  of  children  were  able  to  accomplish 
quite  readily.  Thus,  on  the  second  evaluation,  the  majority  of 
children  were  already  achieving  ceiling  levels  on  these  measures 5 
and  reflections  of  further  changes  on  the  third  evaluation  were 
not  feasible. 

3.  The  slightly  greater  changes  of  the  Durrell  Analysis 
Primary  visual  memory  and  Word  recognition  subtests  were  somewhat 
surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  first  and  second  admin- 
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istrations  of  these  subtests  were  so  close  in  time  proximity  and 
the  third  evaluation  was  undertaken  several  months  later.  Exam- 
ination of  individual  test  results  afford  one  possible  source  of 
explanation  for  these  findings;  i.e.,  children  who  tended  to  re- 
veal quite  high  performances  on  those  subtests  on  the  first  eval- 
uation maintained  their  levels  of  functioning  with  gains  which  were 
substantial,  yet  not  large  enough  to  override  more  limited  gains 
of  children  who  continued  to  change  at  slower  rates.  Thus,  the 
marked  gains  of  some  children  were  not  clearly  reflected  in  these 
changes  in  mean  performances. 

In  addition,  it  was  an  interesting  observation  that  per- 

i 

formances  of  children  on  the  Intermediate  visual  memory  subtest, 
which  was  similar  in  task  requirement  yet  quite  differently  scored, 
did  not  reveal  this  kind  of  pattern  across  mean  achievements. 
Specifically,  rather  than  correct-incorrect  responses,  numbers  of 
letters  were  recorded.  It  appeared  that  the  latter  procedure  pro- 
vided greater  opportunity  for  determinations  of  gradual  changes  in 
children  which  were  not  reflected  in  scores  of  the  Primary  visual 
memory  subtest. 

4.  Differences  between  certain  dimensions  of  child  per- 
formances on  the  Bender  Gestalt,  although  greater  from  .first  to 
second  evaluations,  were  almost  negligible  and  were  significant 
only  with  respect  to  numbers  of  satisfactory  reproductions  from 
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memory . 

Direction  of  change  in  child  performance  across  the  three 
evaluations . While  differences  in  means  of  child  performances  on 
the  majority  of  subtests  and  derived  measures  tended  to  be  sig- 
nificant and  almost  all  of  these  achievements  did  move  in  a con- 
sistently positive  direction,  these  two  determinations  were  not 
synonymous.  In  other  words,  some  subtests  which  revealed  signifi- 
cant differences  in  mean  performances  did  not  consistently  increase 
over  the  three  evaluations,  Among  those  measures  which  did  dis- 
close significant  differences,  dropped  in  mean  performances  on  the 
second  evaluation,  and  later  gained  on  the  third  performance  were 
the  following  subtests  and  additional  dimensions:  (a)  ITEA  Audi- 

tory-vocal sequential  recall;  and  (b)  Durrell  Analysis  Intermediate 
hearing  sounds  recall  (total  words,  consonants,  vowels,  and  letters 
in  sequence).  The  fact  that  all  of  these  dimensions  involve  various 
auditory  functions  is  evident.  The  finding  may  be  reflective  of 
greater  instabilities  of  performances  of  children  on  such  tasks 
of  sequencing  numbers  and  sounds  which  are  perhaps  even  less  tan- 
gible than  recall  of  related  words  and  sentences  on  the  Detroit 
Tests . 
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Summary  of  Findings 

The  present  chapter  has  considered  briefly  selected  por- 
tions of  data  analyses*  These  included  considerations  of:  (a) 

correlations  between  12  measures  of  auditory  functioning;  (b)  cor- 
relations betv;een  15  measures  of  visual  and  visuo-motor  function- 
ing; and  (c)  trends  in  mean  performances  of  children  over  the 
three  evaluation  periods*  In  general,  results  revealed  that  inter- 
correlations of  subtesus  of  auditory  functioning  were  quite  low. 
Visual  and  visuo-motor  tasks  were  somewhat  more  highly  correlated; 
but  there  was  still  a predominance  of  measures  that  were  not  sig- 
nificant at  a .05  probability  level  or  revealed  extremely  small 
relationships.  On  both  sets  of  correlations,  there  were  tenden- 
cies toward  higher  correlations  between  subtests  of  similar  task 
requirements;  e.g.,  correlations  between  auditory  sequencing  tasks, 
between  various  reading  subtests,  or  relationships  between  visuo- 
motor  writing  tasks. 

Results  of  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  disclosed  that 
there  were  significant  differences  at  .05  and  .01  probability  levels 
between  mean  performances  of  the  majority  of  subtests,  that  these 
differences  were  greater  between  second  and  third  than  between 
first  and  second  evaluations  on  the  majority  of  measures,  and  that 
in  most  instances  mean  performances  of  children  moved  in  a con- 
sistently positive  direction.  The  most  conspicuous  exception  to 
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these  patterns  was  evident  in  relation  to  various  aspects  of  audi- 
tory functioning. 

While  these  tendencies  in  the  trend  analysis  are  somewhat 
suggestive  that  remediation  strategies  did  have  varying  degrees  of 
impact  on  children,  such  conclusions  should  not  be  assumed  without 
specific  consideration  of  both  individual  teacher  and  child  vari- 
ables which  facilitated  those  developments. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Introduction 

Frequently  associated  with  placement  of  children  in  public 
school  special  classes  is  a failure  to  achieve  .levels  of  expectancy 
on  academic  tasks.  Until  most  recent  attempts  to  merge  studies  in 
cognitive  development  and  investigations  of  learning  d ^abilities 
in  children,  research  efforts  have  been  primarily  centered  on  de- 
terminations  of  high  versus  low  performance,  evaluations  of  limited 
aspects  of  learning  process  dysfunctions  or  emotional  disorders, 
and  assessments  of  performance  gains  following  intervention  experi- 
ences. While  conclusions  are  revealing  that  conditions  of  mental 
retardation  exist  along  a widely  diversified  continuum,  they  shed 
little  direct  insight  on  more  inclusive  dimensions  of  cognitive 
and  affective  processes  of  children  termed  ’’mentally  retarded’’  and 
on  characteristics  of  special  class  settings,  all  of  which  have  a 
substantial  influence  upon  symbolic  and  conceptual  development. 

In  particular,  sparse  attention  has  been  given  to  intensive  studies 
of  ways  in  which  patterns  of  cognicive  strength,  specific  learning 
disabilities  as  differentiated  from  global  incapacities,  extensive- 
ness of  total  intellectual  impairment,  emotional  disturbances,  and 
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teacher  variables  influence  accomplishments  on  language,  reading, 
and  conceptual  tasks  which  are  crucial  to  academic  achievement. 

Of  major  importance  are  clinical  evaluations  of  cognitive  and  af- 
fective processes  and  teacher  practices  that  have  bearing  on  low 
performances  and  competency  levels  of  children  attending  special 
classes,  and  investigations  of  probabilities  for  change  of  those 
determinants  of  learning  in  children. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  primary  intent  of  the  present  investigation  was  cen- 
tered on  intensive  clinical  studies  of  children,  their  teachers, 
and  educational  strategies  in  selected  public  school  educable 
special  classes.  The  study  had  five  major  purposes: 

(a)  to  differentiate  and  describe  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities of  children  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and 
following  implementation  of  recommended  remediation  strategies ; 

(b)  to  observe,  and  describe  behavioral  disturbances  of 
children  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and  during  the 
course  of  the  remediation  program; 

(c)  to  observe  and  describe  instructional  practices  of 
teachers  during  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study  and  during  the 
course  of  the  remediation  program; 

(d)  to  examine  relationships  among:  low  performances  on 
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language,  reading,  and  conceptual  tasks;  extensiveness  of  total 
impairment;  severities  and  types  of  specific  learning  disabilities; 
chronological  age;  observed  behavioral  disturbances;  and  observed 
instructional  practices  of  respective  teachers  of  children  the 
first  diagnostic  year; 

(e)  to  examine  relationships  among:  changes  in  perform- 

ances on  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  tasks,  specific  learning 
disabilities,  related  intellectual  functions,  observed  behavioral 
disturbances,  observed  instructional  practices  of  teachers;  exten- 
siveness of  total  impairment;  and  chronological  age  of  children  the 
second  intervention  year. 

Major  Assumptions  of  the  Study 

Purposes  of  the  study  were  tased  on  the  following  assump- 
tions . 

(a)  Specific  learning  disabilities  in  children  would  ac- 
company varying  degrees  of  mental  retardation. 

(b)  During  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study,  specific 
learning  disabilities  of  children  would  be  identifiable  on  the 
basis  of  low  performances  across  numerous  measures  of  language, 
reading,  and  conceptual  abilities  of  children. 

(c)  During  the  diagnostic  year  of  the  study,  each  of  the 
teachers  consistently  would  reveal  instructional  practices  that 
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were  minimally  focused  on  educational  needs  of  individual  children 
in  their  classes, 

(d)  During  the  diagnostic  phase  of  the  study,  the  majority 
of  children  would  reveal  behavioral  disturbances  on  the  basis  of 
class  observations. 

(e)  During  the  course  of  the  remediation  program,  guid- 

' ance  and  supervision  of  teachers  would  change  their  instructional 
practices  to  be  more  in  accord  with  educational  needs  of  individual 
children . 

(f)  Remediability  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary 
with  the  extent  to  which  teacher  practices  were  observed  to  cor- 
respond with  educational  needs  of  children. 

(g)  Behavioral  disturbances  of  children  which  appeared  to 
be  associated  with  frustrations  in  learning  would  be  diminished  as 
a function  of  appropriately  structured  teaching  practices. 

(h)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  of  children  in  relation  to  extensiveness  of  total 
impairment. 

(i)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  associated  in- 
tellectual functions  of  children  in  relation  to  extensiveness  of 
total  impairment. 

(j)  Remediation  strategies  would  enhance  general  levels 
of  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  abilities  of  children  in  re- 

o 
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lation  to  extensiveness  of  total  impairment. 

(k)  Remediability  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary 
with  chronological  ages  of  children;  i.e.,  younger  children  would 
make  greater  gains  than  older  children  would  reveal. 

(l)  Remediability  of  learning  difficulties  would  vary 
with  different  types  of  disabilities. 

t 

Methods  and  Procedures 
The  Design  of  the  Study 

The  present  investigation  was  conceived  primarily  as  a 
two-year  case  study  of  children.  This  intent  was  reflected  in 
three  major  aspects  of  the  original  design:  (a)  selection  of  a 

small  sample  of  children;  (b)  extensive  diagnostic  evaluations; 
and  (c)  implementation  of  a remediation  program  which  embraced  a 
wide  spectrum  of  therapeutic  and  educational  techniques  on  several 

developmental  levels  of  performance. 

The  general  plan  of  the  study  included  three  principal 
phases  and  the  following  stages  of  progress. 

1 . Preliminary  Phase:  May- June  1968  j 

(a)  An  initial  sample  of  83  children  was  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  study. 

(b)  Data  were  collected  from  cumulative  school  records. 
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2 . Diagnostic  Phase:  September  1960-June  .1969 

(a)  Final  sample  selection  of  48  children  was  made. 

(b)  Extensive  classroom  observations  of  children,  teachers, 
and  educational  strategies ; tape  recordings  of  instructional  ses- 
sions; and  the  administration  of  a battery  of  seven  language,  read- 


ing, perceptual,  conceptual,  and  general 
completed . 


intelligence  tests  were 


(c)  Learning  profiles  including  54  ranked  variables  of 
chronological  age;  IQ;  mental  age;  and  subtest,  derived,  and  total 
test  scores  were  compiled  for  individual  children,  and  clinical 
data  were  evaluated  in  order  to  delineate  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities and  cognitive  strengths  of  children.  On  the  basis  of 
these  assessments,  remediation  strategies  were  conceived. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  Remediation  Program:  September 


1969-June  1970 


(a)  A three-day  workshop  was  conducted  at  Boston  University 
anc  the  plan  of  the  remediation  program  was  presented  to  teachers. 

(b)  In  September  and  October,  pretest  evaluations  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  remediation  program  were  conducted.  Chil- 
dren were  given  the  same  battery  of  clinical  tests,  excluding  the 
Stanford-Binet . Learning  profiles  for  the  second  evaluation  data 
were  compiled  and  diagnoses  of  individual  children  reconfirmed. 

(c)  Extensive  weekly  and  biweekly  observations  of  classes 
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and  follow-up  of  the  development  and  implenv-  • cation  of  the  remedi- 
ation program  were  maintained . 

(d)  In  May  and  June,  children  were  re-evaluated  on  the 
complete  battery  of  seven  clinical  tests.  Learning  profiles  for 
these  results  were  constructed  and  clinical  data  analyzed. 

Procedures  of  Subject  Selection 

In  June  of  1968,  six  special  classes  located  in  Brookline, 
Framingham,  Quincy,  and  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  judged  as  rep- 
resentative  of  middle  to  upper-middle  class  communities  in  the 
Greater  Metropolitan  Boston  area,  were  selected  for  the  study. 

With  the  exception  of  one  community  where  two  classes  were  located 
in  a self-contained  public  school  for  "retarded”  children,  the 
sample  was  drawn  from  special  classes  in  elementary  public  schools. 
Inclusion  of  these  classes  was  contingent  upon  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

(a)  willingness  of  a teacher  to  participate  in  the  study; 

(b)  commitment  of  a teacher  to  the  same  special  class  sit- 
uation for  a two-year  period; 

(c)  minimum  teacher  experience  of  one  year  with  regular  or 
special  class; 

(d)  the  majority  of  children  in  a class  ranging  in  pro- 
jected age,  beginning  September  1,  1968,  between  seven  and  11-05 
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(e)  a majority  of  children  in  a class  anticipated  to  be 
continuing  in  September  1968; 

(f)  according  to  school  administration,  a majority  of 
children  meeting  criteria  designated  by  the  Commonwealth  descrip- 
tion of  children  in  educable  special  classes. 

In  September  1968,  of  a total  83,  48  children  in  these  six 
classes  who  met  the  above  criteria  of  age  and  participation  as  of 
September  1968  were  included  in  the  study. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  there  were  ex.  nsive  re- 
organizations of  classes,  children,  and  teachers  which  precluded 
continuance  of  the  majority  of  children  with  the  same  teachers. 

Six  children  were  dropped  from  the  study:  Two  moved  out  of  state, 

two  were  placed  in  regular  second  and  third  grades;  one  child  was 
placed  in  a nonparticipating  special  class;  and  one  child  was  ex- 
cluded as  a result  of  incomplete  test  data.  Of  the  remaining  42 
children,  only  20  cortinued  in  classes  and  schools  of  the  first 
year;  as  a result  of  newly  structured  special  class  programs,  only 
eight  remained  full  time  with  the  same  teachers.  In  addition, 
only  four  of  the  six  teachers  continued  the  second  year,  and  five 
new  teachers  became  involved  in  the  study. 
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Procedures  of  Evaluation 

Clinical  tests  and  observational  strategies*  Diagnostic 
evaluations  the  first  year  were  based  on  the  administration  of 
seven  clinical  tests  and  the  use  of  two  instruments  for  classroom 
observation.  The  following  tests  were  included  in  the  initial 
battery:  the  experimental  version  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycho- 

linguistic  Abilities,  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitudes, 
Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception,  Stanford -Bine t 
Intelligence  Scale,  Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test,  Murphy - 
Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis,  and  the  Durrell  Analysis  of 
Reading  Difficulty.  Some  of  these  tests  were  administered  in  their 
entirety;  others  only  in  part.  In  some  instances,  additional  sub- 
test dimensions  were  conceived  for  evaluation. 

Two  observational  instruments  also  were  selected  for  pur- 
poses of  recording  such  social  and  emotional  behaviors  of  children 
in  academic  settings  as  their  responses  to  academic  tasks,  styles 
of  participation  in  activities,  types  of  responses  to  their  peers 
and  teachers.  These  instruments  were:  (a)  A Category  Scale  for 

Time  Sampling  of  Individual  Child  Classroom  Behavior  (Garfunkel, 
1967),  which  classifies  child  and  teacher  behavior  along  seven 
scales;  and  (b)  A Category  System  for  Analysis  of  Verbal  Behavior 
(a  modification  of  Amidon  & Hunter,  1966;  Bales,  1991),  which  was 
intended  to  examine  two  dimensions  of  verbal  behavior;  i.e.,  the 
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direction  of  child  responses  and  the  type  of  child  responses. 

During  the  second  year,  similar  procedures  of  evaluation 
were  continued,  with  a few  modifications.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Stanford-Binet,  which  was  not  given  in  the  second  session,  all 
of  the  clinical  tests  were  readministered  prior  to  the  beginning 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  remediation  program.  However,  as  a 
result  of  practical  and  theoretical  considerations,  an  alternative 
to  original  observational  strategies  was  pursued;  i.e.,  clinical 
descriptions  of  classroom  processes. 

Data  analyses.  Data  analyses  were  pursued  in  terms  of 
four  methodologies.  These  were: 

(a)  a compilation  of  learning  profiles  for  three  sets  of 
test  results  of  individual  children,  whereby  specific  learning 
disabilities  could  be  operationally  defined  and  differentiated 
and  predominant  cognitive  strengths  distinguished; 

(b)  a compilation  of  Stanford-Binet  profiles  where  child 
performances  on  individual  tasks  were  ranked  as  substantially  be- 
low, moderately  below,  on  a level  similar  to,  moderately  above,  or 
extremely  above  relative  positions  of  mental  and  chronological 
ages; 

(c)  evaluations  of  individual  child  performances  and  emo- 
tional behaviors  in  class  and  test  sessions; 

(d)  an  intercorrelation  matrix  of  all  pretest  scores, 
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correlations  between  pretest  scores  and  gain  scores  over  first  and 
third  evaluations,  and  a one-way  analysis  of  variance  of  child  per- 
formances. (Only  portions  of  these  data  were  considered  in  the 
final  presentation;  i.e.,  correlations  between  12  measures  of  audi- 
tory functioning,  correlations  between  15  measures  of:  visual  and 
visuo -motor  functioning;  and  the  trend  analysis  of  child  perform- 
ances . ) 

Procedures  of  Intervention: 

The  Remediation  Program 

Central  to  the  remediation  program  was  the  contention  that 
all  children  in  the  study  were  capable  of  acquiring  more  adaptive 
cognitive  and  affective  behavior  in  accordance  with  their  own  di- 
verse, coping  styles.  The  intervention  program  thus  had  the  fol- 
lowing central  objective:  to  initiate,  assist,  and  shape  selected 

aspects  of  learning  and  growth  in  children  in  such  ways  as  to 
facilitate  their  coping  with,  adapting  to,  and  processing  of  varied 
and  increasingly  complex  forms  of  knowledge  presented  in  their  aca- 
demic settings.  More  specifically,  the  program  was  intended: 

(a)  to  increase  abilities  of  children  to  use  symbolic 
forms  of  communication  (i.e.,  language  and  reading)  for  expression 
and  interpretation  of  thoughcs  and  ideas; 

(b)  to  increase  selected  aspects  of  conceptual  abilities 
of  children;  i.e.,  making  associations  and  drawing  relationships, 
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classifying,  drawing  inferences  and  deductions,  making  judgments, 
and  comprehending; 

(c)  to  increase  single  or  combined  auditory,  visual, 
visuo •'motor,  and  mnemonic  functions  which  constituted  specific 
learning  disabilities  and  appeared  to  be  contributing  to  language, 
reading,  and  conceptual  dysfunctions  of  individual  children. 

Four  principles  of  clinical  teaching  comprised  a basis  for 
recommendations  to  teachers  toward  achieving  the  aforementioned 
objectives.  These  included  criteria  for  task  selections  in  ac- 
cordance with  patterns  of  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  children  and  observations  of  classroom  behaviors  which  appeared 
to  be  relevant  to  individual  styles  of  learning;  and  criteria  for 
task  presentations;  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  predispositions  for 
learning  tasks  presented  to  children  and  appropriate  pacing  of 
tasks.  It  was  anticipated  that  specific  strategies  would  vary  con- 
siderably with  different  teaching  styles  and  particular  needs  of 
children . 


Major  Findings  of  the  Study 

Classroom  observations  and  analyses  of  test  data  yielded 
the  following  major  findings. 

1,  In  view  of  at  least  one  aspect  of  traditional  criteria 
defining  mental  retardation,  current  functioning  of  many  children 
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ran  countsr  to  expectations  where  usually  children  considered  to 
bs  "educable ” receive  IQ  scores  of  50  to  79  • Eight  of  tbs  42  chil— 
dren  who  remained  in  the  study  over  the  two-year  period  obtained 
general  performance  scores  on  the  Stanford-Binet  of  at  least  90. 
Including  this  group,  almost  half  of  the  sample,  17  children  ob- 
tained scores  exceeding  80. 

Three  or  the  six  children  who  left  the  study  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  had  IQs  of  at  least  90;  a fourth,  who  moved  to 

Ohio,  received  a score  of  88. 

These  patterns  of  performance  were  similarly  observed  in 
cumulative  school  record  reports  of  general  intelligence  evalua- 
tions of  children,  obtained  prior  to  their  placement  in  special 
classes . 

2.  On  the  basis  of  learning  profiles,  evaluations  of  clin- 
ical tests,  and  classroom  observations,  more  prominent  cognitive 
dysfunctions  and  specific  learning  disabilities  were  revealed 
clearly  to  an  extent  that  allowed  for  a designation  of  particular 
remediation  strategies  the  second  year. 

3.  With  the  majority  of  children,  designated  specific 
learning  disabilities  consisted  of  combined  rather  than  single  in- 
tellectual dysfunctions.  Such  learning  disorders  accompanied  vary- 
ing degrees  of  total  intellectual  impairment  among  children. 

4.  Both  years  achievements  among  children  were  variable 
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to  such  a degree  chat  it  was  impossible  to  discern  universal  char- 
acteristics of  cognitive  dysfunctioning. 

5.  The  majority  of  children  revealed  considerable  multi- 
dimensionality to  their  performances  on  clinical  tests.  In  other 
words,  despite  the  observation  that  their  performances  were  vari- 
ously impaired  by  greater  to  lesser  numbers  and  degrees  of  severity 
of  learning  disabilities,  dysfunctions  of  individual  children  were 
not  uniform  and  they  displayed  cognitive  strengths  as  well  as  weak- 
nesses. Furthermore,  mental  age  and  chronological  age  did  not  al- 
ways serve  as  accurate  guides  to  prediction  of  these  levels  of  per- 
formance. Very  young  children  sometimes  showed  strengths  that 
surpassed  their  own  mental  and  chronological  ages  and  performances 
of  much  older  children.  Some  older  children  who  displayed  fairly 
high  levels  of  general  intelligence  performances  were  more  severely 
impaired  in  discrete  areas  and  functioned  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  some  younger  children. 

6.  The  performances  of  some  children  did  not  support  the 
writer’s  initial  contention  of  a pre-established  hierarchal  order 
of  skills.  For  example,  some  children  were  able  to  accomplish  com- 
plex tasks  more  easily  than  others  conceived  to  be  a good  deal 
easier. 

7.  Of  the  42  children  who  remained  in  the  study  over  a 
two-year  period,  23  consistently  manifested  symptoms  of  anxiety, 
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hyperactivity,  and  distractibility . These  behaviors  were  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity,  seemed  to  be  variously  responsive  to 
teacher  interventions,  and  appeared  to  bear  in  diverse  ways  on 
learning  processes  of  children. 

8.  During  evaluation  sessions  of  both  years,  observations 
revealed  that  children,  given  the  benefit  of  relaxed  pressures  of 
time,  repetition  of  questions,  and  encouragement,  were  willing  and 
able  to  accomplish  tasks  which  initially  they  were  reticent  to  at- 
tempt . 

9.  Levels  of  frustration  of  children  in  accomplishing 
various  academic  tasks  during  class  sessions  seemed  to  correspond 
much  more  closely  to  factors  such  as  the  appropriateness  of  teacher 
instruction  and  personal  perceptions  of  children  of  their  own  in- 
capacities than  to  specific  patterns  and  degrees  of  severity  of 
learning  disabilities  or  the  extensiveness  of  total  impairment. 

10.  In  comparison  with  first-year  results,  greater  numbers 
of  test  performances  of  children  on  second  and  third  evaluations 
more  closely  approximated  their  mental  and  chronological  ages. 

11.  There  was  considerable  variation  and  positive  change 
in  performances  of  children  over  the  three  evaluation  periods  on 
subtests  of  fundamental  learning  abilities  and  measures  of  more 
general  academic  achievement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  both 
classroom  observations  and  test  data  indicated  that  predominant 
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strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children  remained  relatively  stable. 
Moreover,  learning  functions  which  were  more  severely  impaired  re- 
mained quite  consistent  with  or  revealed  evidence  of  regression 
from  first-year  performances. 

Although  Stanford-Binet  IQ  scores  of  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren remained  relatively  constant  over  the  two-year  period,  gener- 
ally revealing  variations  of  one  to  five  point?,  performances  of 
nine  children  displayed  changes  of  six  to  ten  points  in  positive 
and  negative  directions . 

12.  Although  there  were  substantial  changes  in  emotional 
behavior  of  some  children  the  second  year,  predominant  affective 
tendencies  remained  fairly  stable . 

13.  Although  all  of  the  children  displayed  some  fluctua- 
tions in  performance,  class  and  test  achievements  of  children 
whose  behavior  was  characterized  by  varying  degrees  of  emotional 
overlay  tended  to  be  less  consistent  and  revealed  evidences  of 
greater  variability  than  performances  of  children  who  did  not  dis- 
play such  behavior. 

14.  The  variable  of  chronological  age  alone  was  not  related 
in  any  discernible  way  to  gains  in  achievement  of  children. 

15.  The  nature  of  predominant  cognitive  strengths  of  chil- 
dren as  well  as  specific  learning  disabilities  substantially  in- 
fluenced facility  in  acquisition  of  reading,  language,  and  concep- 
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( tual  skills.  In  particular,  prominent  auditory  receptive  language 

and  conceptual  abilities  had  a significant  bearing  upon  the  rela- 
tive ease  and  gainful  development  of  reading  skills.  Strengths  in 
visual  and  visuo -motor  functioning  seemed  to  have  less  dominant  ef- 
fects in  promoting  such  achievements.  Various  auditory  disorders 
in  children  tended  to  remain  quite  stable  over  the  two-year  period. 

16.  Multiple  lowerings  of  cognitive  abilities  and  emotional 
disorders  had  a marked  and  mutually  deterrent  impact  on  learning 
which  tended  to  be  reflected  in  substantially  lower  IQs,  evidence 
of  greater  numbers  of  performances  on  individual  subtests  below 
chronological  and  mental  age  expectancies,  emotionally  and  socially 

^ immature  behavior,  and  slower  rates  of  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

In  spite  of  these  compounded  psychological  dysfunctions,  children 
did  learn.  Moreover,  they  also  displayed  widely  variant  patterns 
of  performance  and  behavior. 

17.  Levels  of  performances  of  children  and  emotional  be- 
havior varied  with  teacher  attitudes  and  the  nature  of  teacher- 
child  interactions.  Some  classes  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
others  were  characterized  by  excessive  anxiety,  inattentiveness, 
and  hyperactivity  of  children.  Moreover,  behavior  of  some  chil- 
dren changed  markedly  the  second  year  in  response  to  different 
teachers . 

( IB.  There  was  a wide  degre ? of  variance  among  sensitivities 

o 
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and  technological  competencies  of  teachers  both  years.  In  the 
main,  however,  first-year  teachers  shared  a common  characteristic 
of  seldom  pursuing  instruction  specifically  in  accordance  with 
learning  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children. 

19.  Certain  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior  tended  to  change 
to  a greater  extent  than  others  over  the  two-year  period.  Instruc- 
tional practices  relating  to  task  selections  and  the  organization 
of  class  instruction  revealed  evidence  of  greatest  change;  task 
presentations  were  modified  to  a lesser  degree;  and  teacher  inter- 
actions with  children  remained  the  most  stable . 

20.  Some  teachers  the  second  year  who  faithfully  utilized 
all  recommended  materials  of  the  remediation  program  met  learning 
needs  of  children  far  less  effectively  than  other  teachers  who 
rarely  employed  these  suggestions  but  were  especially  insightful 
about  learning  and  emotional  difficulties  of  children. 

21.  In  general,  correlations  between  measures  conceived 
as  tapping  auditory  functions  tended  to  be  very  low.  The  same 
kinds  of  patterns  were  evident  across  correlations  between  meas- 
ures of  visual  and  visuo-motor  functioning;  although  they  reflected 
a somewhat  higher  degree  of  relationship  than  auditory  subtests, 
the  predominance  of  measures  revealed  very  small  correlations  at 

a .05  probability  level  or  were  not  significant. 

Exceptions  to  these  tendencies  of  low  correlations  between 
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subtests  of  the  three  functions  were  measures  that  were  similar  in 
task  requirement;  e.g.,  auditory  sequencing  and  visuo-motor  writing 
tasks,  and  Sv.me  reading  subtests. 

22.  The  one-way  analysis  of  variance  revealed  that  gener- 
ally there  were  significant  differences  between  mean  performances 
of  the  majority  of  subtests  over  the  three  testing  sessions,  that 
these  differences  were  greater  between  second  and  third  evaluations, 
and  that  they  moved  in  a positive  direction. 

Conclusions 

In  accordance  with  a central  purpose  of  intensive  clinical 
studies  of  children,  teachers,  and  educational  strategies,  the 
present  investigation  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  four  major 
considerations:  (a)  Characteristics  of  Emotional  Behavior  and 

Cognitive  Functioning  in  Children  Termed  "Mentally  Retarded";  (b) 
Assessments  of  Learning  and  Emotional  Disorders  in  Children;  (c) 
Effects  of  the  Remediation  Program;  and  (d)  Teacher  Characteristics 
and  Their  Impact  on  Learning  in  Children.  On  the  basis  of  major 
findings  of  the  study,  the  following  conclusions  regarding  these 
considerations  are  advanced. 
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Characteristics  of  Emotional  Behavior 
and  Cognitive  Functioning  in  Children 
Termed  ’’Mentally  Retarded” 

Researchers  and  educators  have  long  recognized  that  chil- 
dren termed  ’’mentally  retarded”  display  diverse  characteristics  in 
learning,  performance,  and  behavjor.  Yet  our  educational  place- 
ments, diagnostic  procedures,  remediation  strategies,  and  research 
efforts  have  been  directed  by  compelling  tendencies  to  view  children 
thus  classified  as  more  generally  homogeneous  than  and  different 
from  the.  mainstream  of  ’’normal”  or  otherwise  clinically  labeled 
children.  Such  views  have  been  variously  predicated  on  notions 
of  global  retardation,  inability  to  accomplish  higher-order  aca- 
demic tasks,  unique  characteristics  of  learning  dysfunctions,  and 
slow  or  static  rates  of  knowledge  acquisition.  Widely  variant 
achievements  among  children,  their  multidimensionalities  in  per- 
formances and  emotional  behavior,  frequent  observations  where  chil- 
dren were  functioning  at  or  above  their  chronological  age  expectan- 
cies on  specific  subtests,  and  substantial  changes  in  performances 
and  behavior  of  some  children  over  the  two-year  period  run  directly 
counter  to  each  of  these  assumptions.  Children  in  this  study  shared 
in  common  an  experience  of  multiple  impairments;  yet  they  differed 
widely  in  terms  of  the  kinds  and  severities  of  specific  learning 
disabilities,  prominent  cognitive  strengths,  extensiveness  of  total 
intellectual  impairment,  theiir  emotional  characteristics,  and  re- 
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s pons ive ness  to  teacher  attitudes  and  practices  In  learning  situa- 
tions. In  significant  ways,  these  constellations  of  variables  in- 
fluenced patterns  of  language,  reading,  and  conceptual  performances , 
appeared  to  affect  consistencies  in  learning  and  strategies  for  in- 
formation processing,  and  largely  determined  gains  in  their  achieve- 
ment over  the  two-year  period. 

Assessments  of  Learning  and 
Emotional  Disorders  in  Children 

Such  psychological  characteristics  of  children  have  strong 
implications  for  diagnostic  procedures  of  assessment.  Specifically, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  nature  and  complexities  of  learning  and  emo- 
tional disorders  in  children,  there  seemed  to  be  an  imminent  need 
for  comprehensive  descriptions  along  several  dimensions  of  child 
and  teacher  behavior  and  the  settings  within  which  certain  events 
occur.  Caution  is  needed  against  placing  adamant  credence  in, 
basing  irrevocable  decisions  of  educational  placement  on,  and  gen- 
eralizing inferences  of  impairment  from  test  results  which  fre- 
quently change  over  time,  display  large  measures  of  variation  with 
different  types  of  stimulus  material  and  task  presentation,  and 
often  neglect  to  consider  processes  of  task  accomplishment  which 
may  be  as  important  as  or  more  revealing  than  final  achievements. 

The  diagnostician  must  be  ever  aware  that  an  almost  limitless  array 
of  variables  other  than  specific  cognitive  deficits  may  account  for 
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lower  performances  of  children.  While  such  considerations  may 
introduce  a substancial  degree  of  frustration  and  often  preclude 
highly  specific  Interpretations  in  diagnostic  processes,  ultimately 
they  may  approximate  more  closely  an  accurate  understanding  of  cer- 
tain behavioral  manifestations  in  children. 

Effects  of  the  Remediation  Program 

Determinations  of  intervention  effects  are  inseparable 
from  questions  of  the  significance  of  teacher  impact  to  changes  in 
children  and  degrees  to  which  particular  strategies  accelerated 
ongoing  processes  of  change  in  children.  The  aura  of  special  pro- 
grams may  be  alluring;  yet  data  of  this  study  strongly  indicate 
that  employment  of  particular  materials  and  equipment,  reorganiza- 
tion of  instructional  groups,  different  physical  facilities  do  not 
necessarily  assure  implementation  of  remediation  programs  which 
hold  new  or  different  experiences  for  children.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, adaptations  of  procedures  which  more  closely  approximated  in- 
dividual psychological  needs  of  children  were  primarily  contingent 
on  technological  competencies  and  sensitivities  of  teachers.  To 
the  degree  that  each  of  the  11  teachers  who  variously  participated 
in  this  study  over  the  two-year  period  was  able  to  key  special 
methodologies  to  learning  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children  and 
their  emotional  behavior,  intended  remediation  strategies  probably 
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had  enhancing  effects  on  learning.  To  the  degree  that  these  kinds 
of  insights  were  not  applied,  assumptions  of  facilitative  effects 
cannot  be  advanced.  Thus,  extreme  caution  is  warranted  in  viewing 
changes  in  performances  of  children  as  direct  reflections  of  par- 
ticular remediation  strategies. 

Interpretations  of  remediation  program  effects  require 
further  qualification  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  changes  in  children 
which  occurred.  Data  in  no  way  indicated  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  two-year  period  fundamental  styles  of  cognitive  functioning 
and  affective  behavior  had  been  changed.  While  this  finding  seems 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  basic  psychological  patterns— 3* n 
particular,  disordered  learning  abilities—are  extremely  difficult 
to  alter,  these  observations  were  not  conceived  as  precluding  such 
possibilities  or  as  indicating  that  children  did  not  change  in  gain- 
ful ways . 

If  the  present  study  lends  any  insights  to  probabilities 
of  incrementing  intelligent  behavior,  they  inhere  primarily  in  the 
conclusion  that  competency  levels  and  learning  of  children  were 
variable  and  open  to  substantial  modification.  While  such  vari- 
ables may  or  may  not  always  lead  to  subsequent  changes  in  cogni- 
tive and  affective  styles,  they  are  vital  to  ways  in  which  children 
become  more  able  to  cope  with  living  and  learning. 
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Teacher  Characteristics  and  Their 
Impact  on  Learning  in  Children 

A recurrent  theme  throughout  this  exposition  has  been  the 
contention  that  teacher  characteristics  which  tended  to  remain 
quite  stable  affected  cognitive  performances  and  emotional  behav- 
ior of  children  in  significant  ways.  Major  influences  of  teacher 
sensitivities  and  technological  competencies  were  consistently  re- 
flected in  such  dimensions  of  child  behavior  as  levels  of  frustra- 
tion and  anxiety,  motivations  to  engage  in  learning  processes, 
inattentiveness,  degrees  of  hyperactivity,  and  competency  levels. 
Thus,  in  a very  real  sense,  learning  in  children  in  this  study  was 
primarily  contingent  upon  not  only  their  abilities  but  also  the 
potentials  of  their  teachers. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

The  present  study  leaves  open  to  future  research  many  im- 
plications. These  are  a few  possibilities: 

(a)  identification  and  exploration  of  ways  in  which  vary- 
ing parameters  of  teacher  behavior  and  attitudes  bear  on  cognitive 
and  affective  learning  processes  in  children; 

(b)  more  intensive  investigations  of  specific  ways  in 
which  patterns  of  affective  behavior  bear  on  information  process- 
ing strategies  in  children; 
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(c)  explorations  of  the  extent  and  ways  that  fundamental 
abilities  are  transferred  to  higher-order  learnings  in  conceptual, 
and  oral  and  written  language  development; 

(d)  investigations  of  the  effects  of  competency  levels  of 
performance  in  enhancing  or  retarding  cognitive  development  in 
children; 

(e)  studies  of  relationships  between  processes  of  task 
accomplishments  and  learning  disorders  in  children; 

(f)  more  intensive  case  studies,  based  on  fewer  numbers  of 
children,  which  attempt  to  explore  in  greater  depth  learning  dys- 
functions in  conceptual,  language,  and  reading  development;  affec- 

( tive  problems;  and  probabilities  for  change  in  disordered  cognitive 

development  in  response  to  more  pervasive  intervention  experiences. 
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TABLE  44 

ITEM  INCLUSION  IN  DERIVED  STANFORD -BINE T MEASURES: 
CONCEPTUAL-LANGUAGE,  VISUO -MOTOR,  AND  AUDITORY  MEMORY  FUNCTIONS 


Function 

Item 

Year  Level 

Conceptual- 

Similarities  and  Differences 

Language 

Pictorial 

IV-6 

Pictorial 

V 

Verbal  (Differences) 

VI 

Verbal  (Similarities) 

VII 

Verbal  (Similarities 

VIII 

and  Differences) 

Verbal  (Similarities) 

XI 

Verbal  (Reconciliation 

XIV 

of  Opposites) 

Verbal  Analogies 

IV-6 

VI 

VII 

Absurdities 

Picture 

VII 

Picture 

XII 

Verbal 

XIII 

Verbal 

IX 

Verbal 

XI 

Verbal 

XII 

Comprehension 

VII 

VIII 

Problem  Situation 

XI 

Problems  of  Fact 

XIII 

Reasoning 

XIV 

Minkus  Completion 

XII 

Dissected  Sentences 

XIII 

Induction 

XIV 

Ingenuity 

XIV 

Vocabulary 

V 

VI 

VIII 

X 

XII 

X IV 

Naming 

X 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  44  (continued) 


m^srgsswj’TffM  as  s Tmn,rTxr^v  sasg  rjz 

Function 

Item 

Year  Level 

Visuo-Motor 

Picture  Completion 

V 

Paper  Folding:  Triangle 

V 

Copying  Square 

V 

Patience : Rectangle 

V 

Maze  Tracing 

VI 

Copying  Diamond 

VII 

Paper  Cutting 

IX 

Block  Counting 

X 

Memory  for  Designs 

XI 

Plan  of  Search 

XIII 

Bead  Chain  Memory 

XIII 

Orientation:  Direction 

XIV 

Auditory  Memory 

Digits  Forward 

VII 

X 

Digits  Reversed 

VII 

IX 

XII 

Sentences 

XI 

XIII 

Stories 

VIII 

Rhymes 

IX 

Note:  Items  should  not  be  conceived  as  including  only 

specified  functions. 
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TABLE  45 

A FEW  SUGGESTED  MATERIALS,  RESOURCES,  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  THE  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING  DISORDERS 


Sources  of 
Disabilities 

Suggested  Materials,  Resources,  and  Equipment 

Visual  and 
Visuo -motor 
Disorders 

Ruth  Cheves  Visual-Motor  Perception  Teaching 
Materials 

Erie  Program  1— Perceptual-Motor  Teaching  Mate- 
rials 

Teaching  Resources 
334  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Montessori  Materials 
Pink  Tower 
Geometric  Cabinet 
Cylinders 
Red  Stair 
Broad  Stair 

Teaching  Aids 

Division  of  A.  Daigger  & Co. 
159  West  Kinzie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Frostig  Program  for  the  Development  of  Visual 
Perception 

Follett  Publishing  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Visual  Perception  Skills  (Filmstrips) 
Educational  Activities , Inc. 
Freeport,  New  York 

Detect:  A Sensorimotor  Approach  to  Visual  Dis- 

crimination 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  45  (continued) 


Sources  of 
Disabilities 

Suggested  Materials,  Resources,  and  Equipment 

Language  and 
Auditory  Dis- 
orders 

Auditory  Discrimination  in  Depth 
Teaching  Resources 
334  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Language  Experiences  in  Reading 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Education  Corporation 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Peabody  Language  Development  Kits,  I,  II,  III 
720  Washington  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Language  Master 

Bell  and  Howell  Corporation 
6800  McCormick  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

McGinnis  Association  Method 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Written 

Language 

Disorders 

Phono visual  Method 

Fhonovisual  Products,  Inc. 

Box  5625 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sullivan  Programmed  Reading  Series 
Webster  Division 
McGraw-Hill 
Manchester,  Missouri 

Gross  Motor 
Sensory-Motor 
Perceptual- 
Motor 
Language 
Conceptual 
Social  Skills 

Valett,  R.  E.  A Handbook  of  Psychoeducational 
Resource  Program 
Fearon  Publishers 
Palo  Alto,  California 

Note:  Other  resources  utilized  are  included  in  the  Reference 

section. 
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TABLE  46 


ONE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED  MEASURES: 
TRENDS  IN  PERFORMANCES  OF  CHILDREN  ON  SEVEN 
CLINICAL  TESTS  OVER  THE  TWO-YEAR  FERIOD 


Variable 

N 

v i tv.  a n .ttivuivw11;;  w is-  l;,ansagsvjmi ■ — : 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations 

F 

Evaluation  Per 

io  d 

1 

2 

3 

Stanford-Binet 

IQ 

40 

79.83 

(9.41) 

80.65 

(10.24; 

1.33 

Mental  Age 

40 

96.68 

(13.75) 

107.95 

(14.79) 

90.56 

Conceptual- 

Language 

Functions 

41 

71.56 

(39.06) 

109.24 

(52.66) 

61.57  J* 

Visuo-Motor 

Functions 

41 

26.63 

(18.24) 

38.49 

(24.67) 

20.59 

Auditory -Memory 
Functions 

41 

17.51 

(15.22) 

18.05 

(14.26) 

0.08 

Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 


Auditory  Decoding 

40 

21.70 

(6.70) 

26.45 

(5.10) 

30.13 

(3.66) 

49.56 

Visual  Decoding 

40 

14.68 

(3.01) 

17.25 

(2.64) 

19.18 

(1.87) 

51.17  g* 

Auditory-Vocal 

Association 

40 

17.85 

(2.84) 

19.63 

(2.88) 

21.23 

(2.19) 

55.82  ti, 

Visual-Motor 

Association 

40 

16.00 

(4.76) 

18.00 

(3.99) 

22.03 

(2.54) 

34.76  ti, 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  46  (continued) 


Variable 

N 

i 

Means  and 

Standard  Deviations 

F 

Eval 

Luation  Period 

1 

2 

3 

Illinois  Test 

of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities 

Vocal  Encoding 

40 

15.95 

18.65 

23.60 

38.97 

* 

A A 

(4.90) 

(5.09) 

(4.87) 

Auditory-Vocal 

40 

14.80 

15.13 

17.73 

12.63 

* 

A A 

Automatic 

(3.23) 

(3.59) 

(2.05) 

Motor  Encoding 

40 

13.58 

18.38 

19.40 

54.17 

* 

A A 

(3.13) 

(4.01) 

(3.00) 

Visual-Motor 

40 

11.70 

21.98 

22.60 

99.88 

* 

AA 

Sequen  ;ial 

(2.87) 

(6.12) 

(5.56) 

Auditory-Vocal 

40 

20.51 

15.30 

17.40 

13.65 

* 

A A 

Sequential 

(6.32) 

(3,83) 

(4.30) 

Total  ITPA 

40 

146.73 

171.00 

193.03 

244.78 

A 

A A 

(22.43) 

(19.48) 

(19.82) 

- 

Frostig  D< 

svelopmental  Test 

ot  Visual  Perception 

Figure -Ground 

40 

17.78 

18.48 

18.93 

7.80 

* 

** 

Discrimination 

(3.59) 

(2.86) 

(2.72) 

Form  Constancy 

40 

10.93 

11.3.8 

14.10 

30.39 

* 

** 

(3.06) 

(3.32) 

(2.10) 

Position  in  Space 

40 

6.70 

6.88 

7.33 

7.55 

* 

** 

(1.40) 

(0.98) 

(0.85) 

Spatial  Relation- 

40 

6.05 

6.23 

6.78 

11.79 

* 

* * 

ships 

(1.76) 

(1.33) 

(1.21) 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  46  (continued) 


Means  and 

Standard  Deviations 

:sraa..' . . , g. 

Variable 

N 

Evaluation  Period 

F 

1 

2 

3 

Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 

Auditory  Attention 
Span— Unrelated 
Words  (S) 

40 

36.60 

(5.40) 

38.55 

(5.13) 

42.53 
( 5 . 71) 

36.30  ** 

Auditory  Attention 
Span— Unrelated 
Words  (W) 

40 

181.63 

(32.76) 

192.40 

(30.43) 

218.03 

(36.73) 

31.70  J* 

Auditory  Attention 
Span --Re la ted 
Words 

40 

38.65 

(12.34) 

39.03 

(12.73) 

46.88 

(12.45) 

36.84  8* 

Visual  Attention 
Span-Objects  (S) 

40 

38.35 

(8.85) 

40.18 

(8.70) 

47.58 

(7.50) 

36.92  8* 

Visual  Attention 
Span— Objects  (W) 

40 

196.58 

(54.77) 

205.80 

(52.80) 

252.90 

(45.51) 

33.71  ** 

Visual  Attention 
Span— Letters 

40 

43.95 

(7.76) 

44.70 

(8.02) 

51.88 

(9.76) 

27.00 

Disarranged 

Pictures 

40 

12.65 

(8.09) 

14.50 

(9.81) 

19.75 

(9.88) 

10.96 

Murphy- 

-Durrell  Reading  Readiness 

Analysis 

Capital  Letters 

40 

25.43 

(2.08) 

25.35 
(2 .08) s 

25.88 

(0.64) 

3.17 

Lower-case  Letters 

40 

24.15 

(3.06) 

24.68 

(2.33) 

25.28 

(1.84) 

8.24  8* 

Phonemes  (Initial 
Position) 

40 

36.55 

(3.54) 

36.60 

(2.76) 

37.73 

(0.71) 

4.57  * 

Phonemes  (Final 
Position) 

40 

8.85 

(1.42) 

8.90 

(1.72) 

9.80 

(0.51) 

10.56  8* 

o 

ERIC 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  46  (continued) 


rriTrr:T,7r  .Tessas;  stress  sa 

Means  and 

Standard  Deviations 

Variable 

N 

Evaluation  Period 

F 

1 

2 

3 

Murphy -Durrell  Reading  Readiness  Analysis 


Phonemes  (Total) 

40 

45.40 

45.50 

47.53 

8.23  ** 

(4.55) 

(4.17) 

(1.10) 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 


Satisfactory 
Gestalts — Memory 

41 

1.46 

(1.82) 

2.15 

(1.82) 

2.24 

(1.92) 

7.63  ** 

Simplified 
Gestalts — Memory 

41 

6 . 56 
(1.64) 

6.05 

(1.58) 

6 . 12 
(1.67) 

2.55 

Fragmented 
Gestalt s--Memory 

41 

0.98 

(1.30) 

0.81 

(1.06) 

0.63 

(1.08) 

3.31  * 

Satisfactory  Ge- 
stalt s— Perception 

41 

2.51 

(2.10) 

2.44 

(1.53) 

3.02 

(2.36) 

2.72 

Simplified  Ge- 
stalts--Perception 

41 

5.73 

(1.84) 

5.93 

(1.24) 

5.37 

(2.10) 

2.08 

Fragmented  Ge- 
stalts— Perception 

41 

0.76 

(1.19) 

0.63 

(1.10) 

0 . 61 
(1.32) 

0.69 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Capital 

Letters 

23 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

0.00 

(-0.00) 

(-0.00) 

(-0.00) 

Lower-case  Letters 

23 

25.44 

25.78 

26.00 

5.52 

* 

(1.01) 

(0.59) 

(-0.00) 

Blends 

23 

13.52 

14.26 

' 15.61 

7.57 

* 

** 

, 

(3.66) 

(3.27) 

(1.64) 

Primary 

Visual 

23 

13.39 

15.35 

17.17 

26.88 

* 

** 

Memory 

(3.19) 

(2.04) 

(1.95) 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE,  46  (continued) 


1 " - J ' 1 J' 

txz  s?sT5Wsss=a=rrs=s= 

Means  and 

Standard  Deviations 

Variable 

N 

Evaluation  Period 

F 

1 

2 

3 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Primary  Hearing 
Sounds 

23 

25.39 

(2.95) 

26.39 

(2.67) 

28.48 

(1.14) 

14.55  ** 

Intermediate  Visual 
Memory— Total  Words 

23 

1.48 

(2.30) 

1.57 

(2.02) 

3.87 

(3.33) 

18.61  8* 

Intermediate  Visual 
Memory — Total 
Letters 

23 

71.52 

(22.34) 

74.22 

(20.66) 

94.70 

(21.42) 

33.21  8* 

Intermediate  Visual 
Memory-Letters  in 
Sequence 

23 

66 .61 
(22.56) 

69.83 

(20.71) 

91.13 

(22.11) 

35.95  ** 

Intermediate  Visual 
Memory — Intrusion 

23 

12,13 

(10.15) 

12.04 

(10.03) 

10.39 

(8.18) 

0.33 

Intermediate  Hear- 
ing Sounds — Total 
Words 

23 

2.96 

(3.30) 

1.96 

(2.42) 

5.52 

(3.69) 

13.21 

Intermediate  Hear- 
ing Sounds— Total 
Consonants 

23 

62.65 

'(11.40) 

58.44 

(16.07) 

69.78 

(4.86) 

11.28  J* 

Intermediate  Hear- 
ing Sounds --Total 
Vowels 

23 

25.96 

(7.52) 

24.74 

(6.87) 

32.17 

(4.64) 

15.12  J* 

Intermediate  Hear- 
ing Sounds— Sounds 
in  Sequence 

23 

86.74 

(17.35) 

80.39 

(22.66) 

99.87 

(10.50) 

15.02  8* 

Intermediate  Hear- 
ing Sound  s — 
Intrusion 

23 

12.70 

(8.48) 

16.83 

(8.93) 

11.57 

(8.41) 

2.78 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  46  (continued) 


sstaBasss^^acaassts^  asses 

Means  and 

B3S SKSSSS*  =355  =E S3  gRJIS.B"&JgJ  "BBIggETS;  =335 

Standard  Deviations 

Variable 

N 

Evaluation  Period 

F 

1 

2 

3 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 


Word  Recognition 

23 

41.91 

(19.15) 

51.26 

(17.59) 

59.87 

(15.52) 

34.25  ? , 

it  it 

Oral  Reading 
Recall 

23 

18.70 

(5.82) 

22.61 

(6.34) 

26.48 
(6 .76) 

20.18  J* 

Silent  Reading 
Recall 

23 

42.87 

(36.93) 

47.96 

(32.76) 

76.44 

(29.53) 

20.92 

Listening  Compre- 
hension Recall 

23 

22.00 

(5.25) 

23.13 

(5.51) 

26.35 

(6.16) 

7.23  £* 

* p < .05 

**  p < .01 
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